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— photography is 
exciting . . . dramatic! 
Winter scenes offer countless 
chances for strikingly beautiful 
pictures. Yet how many cam- 
eras are put in hibernation... 
because “light conditions are 
so difficult in winter.” 


Perhaps they are. But with Agfa 
ee Film you can go right 
on taking pictures all winter 
long ... getting results that will 
surprise you. 


Superpan is an ‘ideal film for 
winter work .. . day or night, 


indoors or out. It is sensitive 
to all colors, including red. An 
extremely fast film that gives re- 
markable gradation and finest 
detail, even under the most 
difficult conditions. And the 
green back-coating effectively 
prevents halation. 


Use Agfa Superpan this winter 
... and know the joy of suc- 
cessful photography when light 
conditions are far from perfect. 
Made by Agfa Ansco Corpo- 


ration in Binghamton, New 
York. 


AGFA 


SUPERPAN FILM 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


Soy 
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Enlargements That Sparkle with 
Brilliancy, Detail! © 


A photograph truly superb in every respect is the exception, even with 
the most skilled of photographers. When you’ve achieved a negative of 
such character—whether pictorial, portrait or candid—enlarge it confident- 
ly on Velour Black. 

Unexcelled in tonal quality, Velour Black preserves the detail, brilliance 
and gradation of your work with high fidelity to negative scale. Notable 
for speed in exposure, wide latitude, simplicity in manipulation. Available 
in 26 varieties—eight of which are supplied in four grades of contrast, for 

WRITE for the De- complete negative coverage. Special coatings for Bromoil and Carbro 


ee a printing. Get Velour Black from your Photo Supply Dealer. 


Enlargements from 


Miniature Negatives.” 
SQ DEFENDER & 
~Enr 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Yo) CORUR: Oial wea 


FOR PRINTS BY PROJECTION 





MINI 
PHOTOSCOP 


universal electric 

% exposure meter. 
[ For stills and 

™ motion pictures 
in color or 
"black and white." 


SH COMPLETE with 
Od teator eave 91475 





INSTOCINE 


for movies 


INSTOSCOPE 
for stills 


The famous twin exposure 
meters. Instant, ever-ready 


one-handed oper- 
ation. Price, each.. $260 


Leather case (optional) 50c 





LARGODREM 


electric exposure 
meter for enlarge- 
ments. 

For scientific printing 
time measurement with 
any paper, any nega- 
tive, any degree of 
enlargement. 

PRICE, complete with 

test 


310% 





We maintain for all our ex- 
posure meters a fully equipped, 
competent Service and Repair 
Dept. at 10 West 33d St., New 
York, N.Y. 











PHOTO UTILITIES INC. 


10 WEST 33rd ST., NEW: YORK BSS 
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pur shutter with speeds of | second 


to 1/400; delayed action release. $8200 


subs; ROLLOP 


equipped with Plaubel Anticomar f/2.8 automatic- 
ally coupled to built-in Telemeter range finder, de- 
livers 16 vest pocket (1 5x2!/,”) pictures to the roll. 
Other features: automatic film counter; Rapid Com- 
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Ihagee EXAKTA 


REFLEX CAMERAS 


with focal plane shutter from 


$§5% to $2400 


MODEL B: 4x6.5 cm negatives on 8-exposure 
roll; automatic shutter speeds 12 seconds to 
1/1000; delayed action 6 seconds to 1/1000; 
black or chrome finish; lens choice £/3.5, £/2.8, /2, £/1.9. JUNIOR: Same negative size 


but shutter speeds 1/25 to 1/500, no delayed action; | 


KINE: 35mm size on 36-exposure roll; combined ground glass screen and magnifier; 
automatic shutter speeds 12 seconds to |/1000; delayed action 6 seconds to 1/1000; lens 


choice £/3.5, */2.8, £/2, £/1.9. 


ens choice £/3.5, #/4.5. 





Plaubll MAKINA IIS 


6.5 x9 cm (2%, x 3%”) on 8-exposure roll, for filmpack, 
rollfilm, cut film and plates; Anticomer £/2.9 coupled 
to range finder; Compur shutter | second to 1/200, time 
and bulb. 

Standard outfit: Makina Il S, two supplementary lenses, 
two yellow filters, three plate holders, filmpack adapter, 


ground glass back, leather case $28Q0 


Complete outfit: Includes above and Tele-Makinar f/4.8 
(17”"), Wide Angle Orthar £/6.8 (2%%”), rollholder, 


5 additional filters, all in fine sole leather $5.4Q00 


“ESSE EDEOESAEOPEOBDEESESSS 3 S35 3 5s 
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S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. Subscription $2.50 per year, single copies, 25 cents, 
cept Canada. Entered as second class matter July 30, 1937, at the Post O 


Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, at 608 


oreign postage $1.00 per year ext x- 
ce, Chicago, Tlinois, under the act of March 3, 1879. 








The Camera That 
Never Loses a Picture 


bere at last is the camera you have dreamed about and wanted for 

years! With a ROBOT you actually get those rare, unexpected pictures 
so often missed by other cameras. No time is lost in re-setting, re-wind- 
ing or fussing with range finders and other gadgets. You just keep on click- 
ing the shutter—making as many as four exposures per second, if you wish 
—up to twenty-four without stopping! From such a sequence series you are 
bound to get several outstanding negatives which you can later sleet for 
enlargements. 


This remarkable new kind of miniature camera has everything you expect 
to find in a fine precision instrument—plus several exclusive features which 
no other camera can offer: 


First, ROBOT'S unique "Zone-Focusing" ROBOT makes negatives so sharp that they 
gives sharpness of detail over an amazing may be enlarged to 3x3 feet or more. It 
depth-range. No range finder is needed! uses all standard 35mm. film. Due to its 
square negative shape, ROBOT is especial- 
Second, ROBOT shoots sequence shots ly economical with color film. 
with machine gun speed and with velvet- ° 
smooth, vibrationless action. See this sensational camera at your deal- 
er's. Hold it. Focus it. ROBOT is a 
Third, ROBOT has a built-in filter which mechanical and optical masterpiece—yet 
automatically adjusts shutter speed to as simple to use as a box camera! It's as 
compensate for its "slowing up’ of lens streamlined as a 1938 motor car. What 
when snapped into position, thus insuring a splendid Christmas gift it will make this 
against forgetfulness. year! 


Ask your dealer for a free copy of the in- 
teresting new booklet, “The Camera That 
Never Loses a Picture.” Or mail the con- 
venient coupon below. 


Intercontinental Marketing Corp. 


Dept. 212, 10 East 40th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


New low prices: ROBOT with 
Meyer Primotar £/3.5 lens, only $119 
with Zeiss Tessar £/3.5 lens, $134 
with Zeiss Tessar £/2.8 lens, 

now only $149 


See the ROBOT at your dealer's today! 


Intercontinental Marketing Corp., Dept. 212 
10 East 40th Street, New York City 

Without obligation, please send me full information 
on the ROBOT camera and accessories. 








Address ........., 


._— = = = = = = = on 
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Wel heal 1 2- The Worlds Most Honored Watoh 


wim LONGINES 


WATCHES The Honored Whitch to Clive-to Getto Cum 








LINDBERGH .- LONGINES 
HOUR-ANGLE WATCH 















time-piece and navigation inst 
At embodies the second 
so valuable in sports and h 
Its dials show local time to ¢# 
in degrees, utes and secone 
A simple calculation gives Ic 
and position in the air. 













WEEMS-LONGINES. 
SECOND-SETTING WATC) 
















g This patented Lon 
WwW eliminates the “blind” m= 
gives you time to the second. 

& enthusiasts, sportsmen, doctors, r 

; ‘and numerous others can profit 
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Now you can make and personalize your own Christmas cards easily, in- 
expensively and artistically with Central’s wonderful new FOTO-ART 
Greeting Card Outfit—just out! All you need is Central’s FOTO-ART 
Outfit, some printing paper and envelopes, and one of your own nega- 
tives of yourself, your family or any other subject. 


The outfit contains 6 Negative-Masks (3 vertical and 3 horizontal), each 
with a 2x3 inch transparent opening for your negative, a smaller opening 
for your name, and a greeting, ready to print. Sturdy Embossing Frame. 
Embossing Roller Tool—exclusive feature found only in Central’s Foto- 
Art Outfit. . . . Complete Directions. ALL THIS at America’s lowest 
price—$2.25 plus postage, or sent C.O.D. plus postage. Shpg. wt., 8 oz. 
Shipping orders shipped same day received. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money back! Order your outfit NOW—surprise your friends with a ‘‘dif- WU ee 
ferent,’’ personalized Greeting Card this Christmas! ly lily 
klyy y 


rictures\WithalHOsANOt 


OUTFIT “A”—OUR FINEST—A $6.65 VALUE— 
The simplest camera or the most expensive model, a roll of film and one of these 
3 Trojan Darkroom Outfits are all you need to discover for yourself the ——— e 


fascination of creating your own pictures! No experience needed. Mone 
unless perfectly satis od. IDEAL for Christmas Gifts. To actually SHOW you the unexcelled VALUE of 
our TROJAN Outfits, we _= below the complete contents of Outfit ‘'A’’, (for pictures up to 314x512”) 
with the price of each individual item if purchased separately: Ruby Bulb, 50c; 6 Tubes Universal MQ 
Developer, 30c; 3—4x6 Enamel Trays, 60c; 1 lb. Acid Fixer, 25c; 20 sheets 3144x512 Printing Paper, 25c; 
Glass Stirring Rod, 5c; 34/4x5¥2 Metal Printing Frame, 75c; Central Thermometer, 75c; 8 oz. Graduate, 30c; 
Exposure Record Guide, 15c; 2 Stainless Steel ne 20c; 2 Print-Tongs, 50c; Tray and Tank Agitator, 60c; 
2—10x14 a Plates, 50c; 4-inch De Luxe Rubber Roller, 35c; 3 oz. Squeegee Polish, 25c; Flannel Cloth, 
10c; 32 Page Book ‘‘Amateur Photography’’ including complete easy to follow instructions, 25c. Total 
value is $6.65. YOURS for ONLY $4.95 plus postage or C.O.D. plus postage. (Shpg. wt., 10 Ibs.) Order 
today—start printing your own snapshots right away! ° 


OUTFIT “B” ...... A $3.95 vane, 2 y 5 
This dandy Outfit is all you need to find a new thrill in this fascinating hobby. ° 


The regular value of Outfit No. B is $3.95—NOW only $2.95 plus postage or sent 
C.O.D. plus postage. For all pictures up to 314x512”. Shpg. wt., 6 lbs. CON- 
TENTS: Ruby Bulb, (3) Metal Trays, Thermometer, (2) Stainless Clips, (5) Tubes MQ Developer, Ib. 
Acid Fixer, (20) Sheets 34/4x51/ Paper, Ptg. Frame, Stirring Rod, Record Book, Instruction Book, 4 oz. 
Graduate. Everything necessary included. Order yours today! 


QUTHT "c”. , A $2.65, VALUE-@ 9 Q 5 


tail, lacking only some of the refinements which make Out- 

fits No. A and referred for continuous use. Only $1.95 

= postage or C.O.D. Accommodates all pictures up to and including 116 (21/.x41%4”). 
hpg. wt., 5 lbs. Outfit consists of: Ruby Bulb, (3) Amateur Trays, Thermometer, 
(5) Tubes MQ Developer, 1 lb. Acid Fixer, Wood Ptg. Frame, Ptg. Paper, Stirring 
Rod, Instruction Book, Graduate. Order now. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Now ready for HOLIDAY AND EVERYDAY photographie eenate Central’s sensational, new 

money-saving BARGAIN BOOK of Cameras and Supplies—sent EE on request while the supply 

lasts! tlustrates latest developments in photography—offers hundreds of amazing, money- 

saving Bargains in new and used still, movie Cameras, Lenses, Films, Filters, Exposure 

Meters, Enlargers, Darkroom Supplies—EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC. Central offers af “s 

you fg a 5 aoe — verted a of ose = fate go Bo Ptaaneeee Seen aueeruee 
orld’s ng makers: Eastman Koda! eiss, owell, ex, i , # 

Bausch & Lomb, ete. All guaranteed. Buy all your photographic requirements from the CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY 

reap VES CAN ba ... Our stock is y= sae ne pat aa nem policy 4 228 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. PP-12, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 

“satisfaction guaranteed” is acknowledg photographers everywhere—our service FRE tentl : Send me, without obligation, new FREE money-sav- 

SWIFT and our prices are right. Send COUPON quick for this authoritative Free Bargain Seek fee Secscie tech ot Cousens ox Sages. 

[J FOTO-ART GREETING CARD OUTFIT. 


Book and SAVE at Centra 
oom Es I enclose $2.25 plus postage of ..._.. c for Foto-Art Outfit. 








WE TAKE YOUR OLD CARERA mg Savlreent im Vanes. nn 
We can offer you a reasonable trade-in allowance for any saleable photograp apparatus. bye Fe eee oi Th per penmen. 
[] TROJAN DARKROOM OUTFITS. 


Write us for further information. Write teday! 
Cash (I enclose $...........-.... plus postage ta for Darkroom Set, No. ........... 


Central Camonra (o Satisfaction guaranteed, or Money 


C.0.D. ( Send me Darkroom Set, No. ..........C.0.D. I promise to pay 
postman $..........---.00-+- plus C.O.D. fee and postage. 
228 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. PP-12, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC HEADQUARTERS SINCE 1899 





PD des leicstccepibiavensiinee 





Street & Number 


— (Please Print Plainly) 
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VERTEX 
MINIATURE 





Z=: \ENLARGER 
‘GEE ~~ (WITH AUTOMATIC 
. Be COLUMN LOCK) 

tae For negatives up to 4 x 

A: 4 cm.—1 9/16 x 1 9/16. 

V3 All metal, rigid, with 

ros baseboard for 8 x 10 or 

Ze larger. bay = cor- : 

lilt rected 6.3 enlarging lens, 

ar and 100 Watt lamp............... $2750 
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LIBRARY 
FILM 
CHEST 


The most practical and beautiful filing 
and storing cabinet ever offered. It files 
and stores films and keeps the data as 
well. Has many practical features not 
found in any of the storing devices of- 
fered heretofore. 


$750 PER UNIT 


INCLUDING 10 ATTRACTIVE REEL CONTAINERS TO 
HOLD TEN 16 MM. 400 FT. HUMIDORS 



















SPLENDID VALUES IN 


TRIPODS 


No. 1 Willo No. 250—5 section, length closed 15”, extended a 
SIP IIETIIL, 2201. hed sshchokguaentaasamacmiceidlamiamiiasenbsndvninassuncete $2.9: 
No. 2 Stabilo—5 section, length closed 12144”, extended of 

IE inc scccdccdecupssccnetubisvbeeihuiladascecentcsvecauaniadsevenssekoaceetn $2.50 
No. 3 Willo No. 155—5 section, length closed 12%” 
ed 


NM 


extend- 
46%” 
he. 21 oz. 

$2.95 


No. 4 Biloret Flat 
—T section, 
length closed 
8 _ , extended 
i » weight 11 

euhinbided $6.75 


No. 5 Midget—2 
section, length 
closed 7”, ex- 





tended 12%”, 
weight 4 oz. 
santntiiinuetiae $2.50 


43 
7” Ai, 


EET 
/ 


git 





CHET int ‘ al Hh if H 
‘7% ‘ 


THE SUPER 


BALDINA 


SUPER PICTURES 





Has Trioplan F 2.9 lens in Compur Shut- 
ter, coupled rangefinder, coupled auto- 
matic parallax tubular view finder and 
many other unique features. 


Takes 36 pictures size 1x 114 
on any standard 35 MM. film. $G5°° 
Case, $8.00 


° 
== 


114 eds 


Yi 
(uns Ay Wy Hess ROT vif AN AN fi ANY T (V3 FOV Ray. HNNS Nyshoil ae 
My 






ey 
TEL ir nT: Mes yi, ie hip He hes “(3 felt AEH { 


dif 
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WILLO JR. 
Enlarging 


EASEL 


Has a built-in adjustable 
margin device that is op- 
erated by a gentle push 
or pull. This lever ac- 
curately adjusts the upper and left margins to any 
size between 1/16 and 2 inches. Locks 

56% 
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VOIGTLANDER oe 


BESSA 


CAMERA 


A light, compact 2 size cam- 
era, with Voigtar F 6.3 lens 
that takes 8 pictures 244 x 314 : 
or 16 Vest Pocket pictures. 4 2° : 
Uses 120 or 620 film.................. . 








automatically. Simple to operate. 
A LIGHT METAL 


Nothing to get out of order. Will last 


EN ee MCR 

Ideal for all amateur motion 
picture cameras. 
The new Bilora tripod is made of substantial 
tubes of hardened light metal and combines 
therefore the utmost stability, 
together with the lightest 
weight. Can be fixed in any 


$ 50 
tilting or panoramic position. .......... 28 


Zipper Cover $3.50 














THE CANDID 


MIDGET 
MARVEL 


A high grade miniature 

7 camera at a popular price. 
Attractively finished in chromium; compact, light- 
weight; all metal leather covered body. Takes 35 
MM standard film. Makes pictures $ 50 
1 x 1%. Has F 4.5 lens in Vario 


Shutter. Fee EVEREADY CASE $6.50 - 








VOIGTLANDER 
SUPERB 
REFLEX 


(FOCUSING MODEL) 


The most modern of all twin-lens 
reflex cameras with many unique 
features. Takes 12 pictures to the 
roll 2% x 2%. Has F 3.5 Skopar 

3 inch focus Anastigmat Lens in Com- ‘8 5% 
EF HP  Srnithedesnintlotithinbmcichateteunniaie 

Eveready Case $7.50 





, nner 


VOIGTLANDER 


BRILLIANT 
CAMERA 


The most compact reflecting 
camera made. Has F 7.7 lens, 
direct vision finder and com- 
partment for housing filter 
or portrait ag oc —— 
ard Brownie No. 2 film an $4 5 


makes 12 pictures to the roll 
Ee  ,  MEEenemnene aeons 












Case $4:50 








THE MINI—PHOTOSCOP 


ELECTRIC EXPOSURE METER 
FOR MOVIE OR STILL CAMERAS 


Performs under all conditions. 
Size is that of a package of 
cigarettes. No sharp curves; 
everything round- 
ed, smooth, stream- $44% 
lined. Complete With Case 





eh " 





110 
WEST 32d ST. 
NEW YORK 














THE ORIGINAL PRE-EMINENT aes 
AMERICAN ANNUAL 


U. S. CAMERA all 


The most exciting 
and most beautiful 
of all U. S. Camera 
photographic books. 
Contains 210 pages 
of fine reproductions including 18 
pages of color photog- 
raphy. Size 9x12. 

Spiral binding.................. 
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cS 


MAIL ORDERS 
FILLED 


WRITE DEPT. P.P. 








WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE CAMERA SUPPLY HOUSE 





WERE interested in an item re- 
cently clipped from the Pasadena 
Star-News and brought to our at- 

tention. It’s about Don Downie, con- 
tributor to PopuLak PHoToGRAPHY, whose 
most recent article “Pinch-Hitting for a 
Staff News Cameraman” appeared in the 
October issue. The item, referring to this 
article, says: 

“In a sub-title the editor of Poputar 
PuotrocrapHy describes Mr. Downie as an 
amateur, and so he was when he wrote 
that article. He was an amateur sub- 
stituting for Ted Hurley, then staff 
photographer of the Star-News and the 
Post, who was on a vacation. But Mr. 
Downie is neither an amateur nor a sub- 
stitute any more. Mr. Hurley resigned to 
take another position and Mr. Downie is 
now the regular staff photographer.” 

Congratulations, Don! And we know 
your many readers join us in wishing 
you success in the new job. 


vediliace 


HEN we mentioned, in September, 
the fact that we were keeping our 
ears open for some reliable data on a 
simple method of testing shutter speeds 
we did not anticipate such a generous 
flood of contributions. But they came 
from near and far, lots of fine ones, and 
one of these days we will pass on to 
you the information we promised. 
Reader William Perlitch, of Phila- 
delphia, Penna., tells us that the Frank- 
lin Institute, Parkway and Twentieth 
St., houses a device known as the Bickley 
Scittometer which measures the speed 
of camera shutters. All you have to do 
is take your camera there (it costs a 
quarter to get in), make your exposures, 
record the procedure on a mimeographed 
sheet provided for that purpose, and then 
develop the film and read the results 
with the aid of the data sheet supplied. 
Photographers in and near Philadelphia 
can avail themselves of this excellent op- 
portunity to check their cameras. (Indus- 
trial museums in other cities, please 
note.) Incidentally, the Franklin Insti- 
tute, with its 4,000 working exhibits, is 
well worth a visit. 
ae 
UST when we thought we had the 
question of the keeping quality of 
film all nicely settled, in comes a number 


of interesting letters telling of experi- 
ences with old plates. 


D. A. Evans, Montreal, tells us of the..- 


se ee ee 


good results obtained with some Eastman 
plates which were issued to his Dad in 
France in 1916 and not used until 1936. 
Martin N. Chase, Toulon, Ill, got splen- 
did results with some plates which his 
uncle bought in 1907. A box of plates 
purchased in 1897 and recently exposed 
by Stan Browne, Evansville, Ind., gave 
perfect results. 

Last year Roy E. Alvey, Bridgeport, 
Conn., got hold of a box of Carbutt’s 
Keystone Dry Plates which were found 
when an old mansion was torn down. On 
opening the package he found a circular 
showing a revised price list dated Janu- 
ary, 1887, and used one of the plates to 
photograph the circular. He got a good 
negative, considering the fact that the 
plates were 50 years old. Mr. Alvey 
seems to have walked away with the 
plate record. 

— 


AX this discussion about old film and 
plates recalled to our mind an ar- 
ticle we had read which had to do with 
film exposed long ago and left unde- 
veloped for many years. We were lying 
awake nights trying to remember the 
story when two readers came to the 
rescue, simultaneously. 

Ralph A. Senift of Greybull, Wyoming, 
and Lehman Wendell, Minneapolis, both 
recalled to mind the story of the Arctic 
explorer Andree, who with his two com- 
panions set sail in a balloon for the 





The ball appears to be behind the club 
but the shadows show it ahead. Can you 
explain why? Taken at 4/1000>,second. 





north pole, in 1897. The men were lost 
and the fate of the expedition was un- 
known for years. in the summer of 1930, 
thirty-three years later, the bodies were 
discovered on White Island. Several rolls 
of film which the men had exposed were 
found and carefully developed by an ex- 
pert. Out of nearly 200 exposures about 
50 showed traces of a picture, and quite 
a few were good enough to print. 


— 


HE UNUSUAL picture at the bottom 
of the page will give you something 
to think about. It was made by Sidney 
P. Voice, Brooklyn, N.Y., with a Model G 
Leica, at f 4.5, 1/1000 second, on Eastman 
Super X film. The golf ball appears to be 
behind the club, but the shadows on the 
ground show that it is actually ahead of 
the club. Drop us a note if you think you 
have an explanation for this interesting 
photographic phenomenon. 
ae lenin 
UST as we go to press, we receive in- 
formation on new film, about to ap- 
pear on the market, with a speed 3 to 4 
times greater than the present “super” 
types. In order to bring you this infor- 
mation we have made a _ last-minute 
change which enables us to give a fuller 
description of the film—on page 34. 
— ee 
CCASIONALLY the old controversy 
—whether or not photography is a 
true art—pops its head over the horizon. 
Our recent comment on this subject 
(September issue) brings an interesting 
communication from Richard Fullerton, 
Cranford, N. J., from which we quote: 
“... Only a few months ago I had the 
opportunity to hear Rockwell Kent, noted 
artist, author, and adventurer, express his 
ideas on this very subject. Mr. Kent was 
interviewed by John Leard of Bates 
College (Lewiston, Maine).” Fullerton 
gives the following from the interview 
as it appeared in the campus weekly. 
“Rockwell Kent, who gave his theory 
that the appreciation of art is a personal 
matter as a part of his lecture ART IS 
FOR EVERYONE—has definite convic- 
tions regarding photography too. 
“*Photography can never be art,—It 
may be beautiful,’ he added, ‘but that 
doesn’t necessarily mean it is art. Art 
has a great human quality; it is not 
mechanical.’ 
“Incidentally though, Kent himself is 
(Concluded on page 88) 
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by 
CLARENCE SORENSEN, F.R.G.S. 


The author, a world traveller and 
hotographer of note, tells us about 
is first visit to the cradle of Chris- 

tianity and of the interesting things 

he saw there. 
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These are the real Christmas bells of Bethlehem which are 
heard by radio hook-up throughout the world on Christmas eve. 


Kay N JERUSALEM they asked, 
XC Ai “Which Christmas do you 
Ke i want to see?” 
Not understanding such 
a question, I inquired, “How 
many have you?” 
“Two big ones,” explained the clerk 
in the tourist agency. “The first one comes 
December 25, another important one a 
couple of weeks later in January. One 
is about as good as another. You can 
take your pick.” 

I chose the first since it was the same 
date as our celebration back in the 
United States. It was not until some time 
later that I learned the complexities of 
dates in the Near East. Five distinct 
calendars are in use in that part of the 
world. Each is supported by a different 
religion or denomination. 

The day arrived and I was ready to 
start on my way to Bethlehem to take 
pictures of the Christmas ceremonies. I 
wanted some formal views with an at- 
mosphere of the traditional Christmas. 
But I also couldn’t help taking those 





more realistic shots which show the other 
side of life in the historic village. 

It was noon of the day before Christ- 
mas when I climbed into the old bus out- 
side the Jaffa gate of Jerusalem. The 
driver under the red Turkish fez col- 
lected my one piastre (about 5 cents) for 
the five mile trip to Bethlehem. Then he 
stepped outside, yelling and waving his 
arms to drum up more business. The bus 
would leave only when it was filled. 

The Arabs piled in. There were seats 
for only a few. My cameras and I were 
soon crushed into a far corner. Appar- 
ently the volume of business now satis- 
fied the schedule, for the bus started 
rolling clumsily down the hill. 

With my face to the glass window I 
had a good view of the country. We 
literally snorted up and down those bar- 
ren hills, and swung rather dangerously 
around the sharp curves. The fatalistic 
driver believes no accident can be avoided 
if it is ordained to happen, so why worry? 

A camel caravan got out of the road 
just in time. Then I thought of those Wise 





Left: The interior of the ancient Church of the Nativity. 
Below: In the courtyard of the Church, spectators await the. 
parade which will open the Christmas ceremonies. 
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(Photographs by the Author) 


Men of 1900 years ago, who according to 
tradition followed this identical route to 
Bethlehem on the first Christmas Eve. 
What would they think of this modern 
transportation, so noisy and so uncom- 
fortable? 

We rattled up the hill into Bethlehem, 
or Beit Lahm as it has been known to the 
Arabs. Though we think of it as a village, 
it is a-quaint city of about 7000, more 
than 95 per cent of whom are Arab 
Christians. 

Every house is of stone or brick, never 
of wood. Streets are narrow and crooked, 
except one space cleared for the modern 
tourist traffic. In the bazaars (native 
markets) one finds the picturesque 
Bedouin from the great desert areas to 
the south and east. Postcards and films 
are sold in a few tourist shops. Such is 
modern Bethlehem. 

The building of the Church of the 


Nativity which stands on a hill in the 
center of the town was begun in 330 A.D. 
by the Roman Emperor Constantine and 
his mother Helena. Since then it has 
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Within view of the bell towers of the Church of the Nativity, present- 
day shepherds still watch their flocks on these Shepherds’ Fields, 


seen characters as unlike as St. Jerome 
and the Caliph Omar. Invaders have 
come and gone, the church has almost 
been destroyed, then repaired and rebuilt. 

The Crusaders knew the building and 
drew pictures on its walls. The Moslems 
in the 17th century stripped the lead from 
the roof to use for bullets. Thus today 
the church is the product of a dozen 
peoples and 1600 hectic years. In the 
picture I took of the ancient building it 
always seems to sort of frown at the im- 
pudent little bus standing in front of it. 

While this historic site really belongs 
to the world, a number of groups have 
gained control and divided it among 
themselves. During Turkish rule over 
the country for some 400 years (1517- 
1917), the sultans granted or sold con- 
cessions in this Church of the Nativity 
according to their own whims and preju- 
dices. These concessions were later 
changed or revoked according to the im- 
mediate political needs. 

At the present time most of the ram- 
bling structure (about 20 rooms, large 


Some 1600 years ago the erection of this Church, which houses 
the manger of the Christmas Story, was begun. Present-day 
visitors arrive from Jerusalem in the bus shown at the right. 


and small) is controlled by three de- 
nominations, Latin, Greek, and Armenian 
churches. Some smaller concessions are 
held by a number of other groups. 

Rivalry between sects has sometimes 
been quite intense. Each group jealously 
maintains its own privileges. Since a 
severe clash in 1873, an armed soldier 
has been on duty, day and night, in the 
grotto at the center of the church. As 
late as 1934 quarrels have broken out 
that demanded the intervention of police. 

I tried to plan my work as I stood in 
the courtyard before the old church. All 
the Christmas sentiment is centered 
around the church and its bells. Ob- 
viously the pictures must do likewise. 
Wherever possible I planned to get those 
distinctive bell towers in the background. 
With such identification the pictures 
would have a unified theme. 

There were two parts to the Christmas 
ceremonies, I was told. One was an after- 
noon procession, the other a midnight 
celebration. Beyond the general location, 
I could get little detailed information. 
The events apparently followed no exact 
schedule as to time. There were no press 
boxes or photographer’s passes. I could 
only wait until something happened and 
hope that I was in an advantageous 
position for a picture. 

The afternoon occasion was essentially 
a parade from the street through the open 
courtyard into the church, I believe the 
notables of the procession started from 
Jerusalem in cars. The interior of the 
church was very dark. I decided to at- 
tempt my shots in the broad daylight of 
the courtyard, with the great stone wall 
on one side, a high fence on the other. 

About the middle of the afternoon the 
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people began to gather. More and more 
kept coming. Every costume and tribe 
seemed to be represented. Finally it be- 
came a crowd that surged back and forth 
carrying everyone along. That was no 
place for a photographer. Then luckily 
I found a ledge beside the church en- 
trance where I climbed to safety. 

While waiting for the parade I inspected 
the famous door beside me. Once it had 
been at least ten feet high, but three 
times it has been made 
successively smaller. 
Now it is only about 
three feet high. Every- 
one must stoop to en- 
ter, whether he be king 
or peasant. In former 
days this provided 
easier defence against 
the Moslems, and has 
kept camels and don- 
keys from coming into 
the church. 

Everyone was having 
a gay time waiting 
for the procession. The 
atmosphere was some- 
thing like that of a 
county fair. All wore 
their best clothes, no 
doubt saved for just 
this occasion. Boys 
climbed the fence to 
get a better view, just 
as they would at a ball 
game in the United 
States. 

I wanted a picture of 
that informal side of 
the ceremony. Unfor- 
tunately I was com- 
pelled to take it from 
the church door against 
the light. I didn’t dare 
go to the other end of 
the courtyard for a 
better angle. Someone 
would surely have 
stolen my place on the 
ledge while I was gone. 

There was nothing 
spectacular about the 
priestly procession 
when it approached. 
The police leading the 
way cleared a path to 
the church door by 
shoving spectators this 
way and that. Specta- 
tors fought to get nearer to the notables. 
Christmas in Bethlehem had started a 
bit more hilariously than I had expected. 

Inside the church I found quite a con- 
trast. There was neither noise nor ex- 
citement. A few simple folks were quietly 
worshipping according to their own tradi- 
tions. The procession had disappeared. 

Shafts of light from overhead windows 
gave a unique effect to one little group 
of women on a sort of raised platform. 
I stopped down my Leica to f 5.6, gave it 
a % second exposure on Perutz film, and 
I had captured one more picture of tra- 
ditional Bethlehem. This little village was 
to offer a constant parade of contrasts. 

The Christmas story tells of “Shepherds 
abiding in the field.” Tradition has lo- 
cated the spot directly east of Bethlehem. 
It seemed to me that a picture from those 
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real “Shepherds’ Fields” could tie in 
nicely with the central theme. 

There was nothing further scheduled 
in the village until midnight, and the sun 
was still high, so I at once followed the 
winding path out of the village to the 
east. The peasants stopped their work in 
the fields to watch me go by. 

I was a bit disappointed by the site 
as there was only a roofed-over cave, 
and some scattered stone blocks. Every- 





This genial Arab shepherd shared some figs with the 
author before consenting to pose. 
the distance. 


Bethlehem is in 
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Bethlehem peasant women go to the cistern with 
large earthen jars for the household supply of water. 


thing else seemed so barren. Nothing in- 
dicated that Christmas atmosphere which 
I wanted on the picture. Reality, I’ve 
found, isn’t always the best for the pho- 
tographer. 

An old shepherd with his flock on the 
next hill saved the day. As soon as I saw 
him I ran quickly and managed to get 
the group picture, at f 6.3, 1/100 second. 
I was fortunate in getting the village of 
Bethlehem silhouetted on the horizon. 

My greeting, “Sa-eeda,” took 50 per 
cent of my Arabic vocabulary. The shep- 
herd replied most courteously, and 


stopped beside me while his helper fol- 
lowed the flock over the low hill. He 
waited for me to speak further, but there 
was nothing more that I could say. 
To save my embarrassment he dug a 
(Continued on page 100) 








A Darkroom Mystery 
by Merle J. Oelke 
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NE of the toughest problems ever to 

come up in a photographic dark- 
room appeared just the other day. It 
happened in this way. 

I hurriedly went into our large dark- 
room and tried to turn on a white light 
but the light didn’t go on. On exami- 
nation I found that out of the seventeen 
circuits carrying more or less electricity 
fifteen of them had failed. The remaining 
two lighted the projection camera and two 
red lights. 

Now the problem I was up against was 
to find a very special negative. It had 
been copyrighted and showed the Mar- 
quee of Indore kissing his wife goodbye. 
To make matters worse the negative had 
been placed in a red envelope and, as 
you know, a red object under a red light 
is extremely difficult to see. Of course 
the enlarger light has no spread and does 
not light the darkroom well enough for 
finding objects. However, I conceived a 
brilliant idea. 

I went out and got my camera; put in a 
flash bulb and film holder; went back 
into the dark room and photographed it. 
I developed the film, made a wet print 
and studied the picture trying to locate 
my misplaced negative but it could not 
be seen. I then photographed the dark- 
room from the opposite end and went 
through the same procedure. On this 
print I found what I thought was the 
envelope. 

But on going back into the darkroom 
which was extremely dark I could not 
find the place where the envelope ap- 
peared to be. Realizing my predicament 
I considered the advisability of placing a 
marker at the point I judged my negative 
might be. I thought a broom would do 
ideally. But I had to photograph the 
chemical room lighted with a flash bulb 
in order to find the broom. 

Working in the confining spaces of the 
chemical room caused me to misjudge the 
distance, and on developing the negative 
I found I had only a picture of two 
handles. One was a broom and the other 
a mop. Which was which? 

I didn’t know so I had to shoot that 
picture again. This time I got the bristles 
and so found the broom. I then took 
print No. 2 and walked a certain number 
of paces, set the broom down and made 
another picture. On developing this pic- 
ture I again saw what I thought to be the 
object of my search but the broom had 
fallen down. 

I was nearly frantic—time was passing. 
The only clock I had was in the dark- 
room. It had shown on the first picture 
and the time was 9:45. A little figuring 
gave me some idea of what time it was 
now. I had shot 5 pictures and knowing 
the time of development and of making 
prints that would make about 5 times 15 
minutes with three extra minutes allowed 
for the print I developed in the hypo by 
mistake. It was after 10:00 o’clock—time 
was flying and I must hurry. 

I located the fallen broom and set it 


If, by chance, you have started 
to smile—turn to page 75 














Let's Make The 


Youngster's Portrait 


by FRANK FENNER, JR. 
(Photographs by the Author) 


With simple equipment the amateur cameraman 
can record the varying moods of childhood. 


easiest branch of photography, is 

certainly one of the most fascinat- 
ing. Nearly everybody appreciates a 
spontaneous, sparkling picture of a happy 
youngster. Aside from being intensely 
interesting—and almost inexhaustible in 
its scope—this work has another decided 
advantage. 

There is, of course, great satisfaction in 
knowing that you have made a good pic- 
ture, but the sincere thanks of the parent 
whose youngster’s childhood you have 
permanently recorded, is a reward sel- 
dom obtained in other branches of pho- 
tography. 

I shall not pretend to cover the field 
in its entirety, but merely give the be- 
ginner a series of “guide posts” which 
will enable him to follow the procedure 
of making good pictures of children more 
easily. 

You are probably the owner of a 
moderately priced camera, and you have 
taken enough snapshots to know how to 
use it. The chances are you have been 
sufficiently bitten by the photographic 
bug to want to do some- 
thing a little more ad- 
vanced. In that case 
there is no field where 
the finished prints will 
be more dearly treas- 


Chen portraiture, while not the 





Taken indoors with the 
daylight from a French : 
window. A white sheet 
was used as the reflector. 














ured now, and in years to come, than in 
child portraiture. 

Your camera should have a lens of f 6.3 
or faster, although outdoor work will 
permit the use of f 8 or f 11 on many 
occasions. A good anastigmat lens is to 
be preferred as it is fast, gives sharply 
defined images, and permits good-sized 
enlargements. Very acceptable work can 
be done with simple lenses, however, and 
in cases where enlargements are not 
critically sharp, the softness often lends 
charm and beauty to the finished portrait. 

Since you will need to get close to 


your subject a camera with a double: 


extension bellows is preferred, but 
cameras of the single extension type, as 
well as fixed focus cameras, can be 
equipped with a portrait attachment per- 
mitting you to work at arms length with 
a lens which would otherwise require a 
working distance not less than 5 or 6 feet 
from your subject. 

You are fortunate if your camera is 
built to use a film pack. Roll film is good 
of course, and cheaper, but a film pack 
camera is equipped with a groundglass 

and permits easier fo- 
LIGHT BACKGROUND] cusing. A good camera 
«| of the reflex type is ad- 
vantageous as you can 
see what you are get- 
ting up to the moment 


By holding the child's 
attention with a story 
you can. get. natural 
expressions dike this. 
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Two lights carefully 
laced and a dark brown 
lanket for the back- 

ground were used here. 


DARK BACKGROUND 
elena 


the shutter is released. 
But the cost of such 
equipment is consider- 
able. 

If your camera is of 
the fixed focus type or 
focused by a scale, get a tape measure 
so you can determine your distances 
accurately. 

A good solid tripod is most essential. 
Some of your exposures will be slow 
enough (under 1/25 second) to make it 
inadvisable to hold the 
camera. Since the child 
may move slightly you 
don’t want to add cam- 
era movement to that 
hazard. When using a 

















A photoflash will help 
you to get natural 
pictures if your youn 
subject won't hold still. 
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camera with portrait attachment, you will 
have measured the required distance from 
camera to subject, and will want to keep 
that factor constant. At close distances 
and with large stop openings your depth 
of focus is less than you have been accus- 
tomed to in your other work, so you must 
exercise care in this respect. With your 
camera on a tripod you have two free 
hands with which to work the gadgets 
and do tricks to hold the attention of 
your young subject. 

Film manufacturers are today furnish- 
ing the amateur with excellent material. 
Some workers like to use orthochromatic 
film such as Verichrome or Plenachrome. 
I personally recommend the use of pan- 
chromatic or “pan” film because of its 
complete color sensitivity. The super- 
sensitive emulsions permit shorter ex- 
posure under adverse lighting conditions, 
and give a negative of excellent quality 
for this type photography. 

Now, if you provide yourself with a 
sun-shade for your lens, and a large 
cardboard covered with white, or silver 
paper, for a reflector, you’re about ready 
to venture into this fascinating field of 
child portraiture. 

Just a few warnings and suggestions 
before we set up the camera. Don’t be 
discouraged by failure in your first at- 
tempts! They are experimental, and the 
mistakes you make will be worth while— 
if you profit by them. After a few trials 
you'll be surprised at the improvement 
in your work, and the thrill of getting a 
good portrait will be ample reward for 
the effort. 

Consider now what you are going to 
try to get in thig portrait. Generally 
speaking, you want to obtain a likeness 
of the child which will bring out his 
own personality. This means naturalness 
as to pose and expression. You must try 
to avoid a studio-like seriousness of ex- 
pression so common in portrait studies 
of adults. 

If the youngster with whom you are 
working is stiange to you, make friends 
with him first. Interest him with a story 
or trick. Be careful, though, how you 
treat the matter-of-fact and “grown-up” 
type of little individual. Ignore the pre- 
cocious one until he begins to warm up 
and starts to ask questions. And if you 
get one that is just plain “ornery” you 
will either have to humor him into a 
more receptive mood or wait until an- 
other time to make his portrait. We 
amateurs really have an advantage over 
the studio operator in making child por- 
traits. The youngster is much more at 
ease in his own garden or play-room 
than in a studio, and will do more to 
co-operate with the photographer he 
knows. 

The child as we see him in daily life 
is one of our best amateur subjects, and 
the making of his portrait is “right up 
our alley.” But remember that we are 
trying to get a portrait rather than a 
snapshot, a picture for the mantel or 
frame, rather than for the album or 
scrapbook. A good head and shoulders, 
or a full length, of a child with toy or 
pet will always insure praise and ad- 
miration from the beholders of our fin- 


(Continued on page 70) 





Don Thatcher cleans his camera. 


of Rabaul, New Britain, in the most 
remote corner of the South Seas, 
northeast of Australia. 

Hell broke loose that afternoon as it 
can only in those hot, southern waters. 

A low, subterranean rumble was the 
only warning. Then Nature went on a 
triple rampage, such as she has seldom 
exhibited in modern times. Eruption. 
Tidal wave. Earthquake. 

Don Thatcher, nineteen years old, lay 
asleep—dreaming perhaps of high adven- 
ture—in his cabin on the freighter Golden 
Bear, berthed in Blanche Bay beside the 
prosperous copra town of Rabaul. 

It was the rangy, tow-headed boy’s 
first trip to sea. He had signed on as 
a ship cadet. One can imagine his dream- 
ing, that fateful summer afternoon, of 
the seafaring yarns he would tell his 
buddies back home. 

Little did he know that he was to get 
vastly more adventure than he wanted, 
that within ten seconds he was to be 


[’ WAS a sultry afternoon in the port 





Amateur 


by L. D. RASHALL 


jarred awake by the first throb of a 
catastrophe which was to last four days, 
take an estimated toll of seven hundred 
lives, and lay waste an entire city, turn- 
ing Rabaul into virtually a “second 
Pompeii.” 

A heavy rumbling vibrated in the beams 
of the old freighter, and Don Thatcher 
awoke, sitting upright in his bunk. 

At that moment he thought—Typhoon! 
Don had half-hoped to witness a typhoon 
before leaving the tropics. 

He bounded out of the bunk in which 
he had lain fully dressed, grabbed his 
camera from the shelf and trotted along 
the deck for the stern. Thatcher had 
bought his camera for ten dollars from a 
friend in California and his was the only 
camera on the ship. 

There was an air of excitement on deck. 
Others were hurrying in the same direc- 
tion. Captain E. M. Olsen, master of the 
freighter, came clambering down the 
metal steps from the bridge. 

“Hey, Thatcher!” he called. “There’s 
a picture for you, and one for the home 
office, too. Never saw anything like it.” 

Then it was that Thatcher spotted a 
strange white fluff on the surface of the 
water, bubbling against the sky. That 
was the object of all the attention. 

The gaseous cloud, resembling a huge 
ball of cotton, was to “grow” within a 
few hours into what is today called 
Vulcan Island. : 

Wide-eyed, Thatcher stood in the stern 
and hastily snapped open his camera. Set- 
ting the lens at f 4.5 and 1/50 second, he 
shot just as the giant white ball two miles 
away exploded, blasting steam, lava, 
smoke and ash nearly four thousand feet 
into the tropical sky. 

Young Thatcher was probably a little 


Thatcher had the presence of mind to take this shot of the ash-covered deck just before 
the crew was forced to seek safety from the suffocating sulphur smoke. 
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Records Birth Of Aj 


Nature burst forth in the South Seas and Don Thatcher, with calm 
deliberation, made the only photographs of the catastrophe. 


awed by the sight. He didn’t even know 
at that time exactly what he was photo- 
graphing. Nevertheless he showed pres- 
ence of mind in catching the disturbance 
in its mounting stages. 

With the repeating speed of a veteran 
lensman he snapped four pictures as fast 
as he could wind film. 

It is safe to say he did not realize it, 
but Thatcher was in those seconds 
demonstrating the lesson which picture 
services, newspapers and photography 
instructors stress daily. 

That lesson, so obvious and yet so 
worthy of repetition, is: always be ready 
to take “the news picture of the year,” 
whether you are an amateur or a crack 
professional. 

This lad’s experience points graphically 
to the factor of geographical position, the 
suddenness with which any one in normal 
life may find himself at the photographic 
center of a major news event. 

Thatcher soon found himself in the 
center of real danger as well. His upper- 
most concern in five minutes had become 
his personal safety. 

Let Thatcher tell that portion of the 
story himself—a bit of pure adventure— 
as he told it to reporters recently, when 
his ship finally came to rest on the more 
placid waters of San Francisco bay, at 
the end of its tedious voyage: 

“Everything went black. It was like 
my eyes were closed. All the ash and 
pumice had been blown directly on us 
by a strong wind current. This was one 
time you actually couldn’t see your hand 
in front of your face. 

“Grit and ash filled every inch of air 
around us. The whole business fell right 
on our decks. Although I was nearly 
suffocated, I remember thinking that 


An interesting shot taken from the deck 
of the freighter "Golden Bear." 





some of that ash might get in my camera 
and spoil my film. 

“We still didn’t know exactly what was 
happening. But things were getting worse 
every minute.” 

The captain suddenly ordered the men 
to abandon ship and_ seek temporary 
shelter ashore. 

Ten minutes later a minor tidal wave 
ripped off the gangway and threatened 
to batter the ship to pieces. The men 
had to return aboard. Thatcher and a 
dozen others tried to make fast some lines. 
But the stout hemp hawsers snapped like 
twine as the freighter washed in and out 
from the dock like a toy boat. 

The air had momentarily cleared a 
little, but then a second shower of 
pumice and ash from the new volcano 
descended. And it was more severe, 
more choking than the first. 

This time all the men ran for mid- 
ships, and the majority of them prayed. 
Some jumped into the ship refrigerator. 

Adventure? According to Thatcher’s 
account there was plenty to spare, and 
by this time it wasn’t exactly a field day 
for amateur photographers. 

Thatcher was prompted to try the 
salon for shelter. He made a break for 
it, running at top speed. He stumbled 
over a fireman who had fallen exhausted 
on deck. Dragging the man behind him, 
he reached the salon where Captain 
Olsen, the chief mate and second cook 
huddled in a corner. 

They stuffed rags hurriedly under the 
passage doors to keep out the sulphur 
gas; dipped napkins from the neat dinner 
tables into jars of newly brewed iced 
tea, and wrapped the makeshift “masks” 
around their faces. 

(Continued on page 98) 


Below: The volcano in full eruption 
: fills the sky with smoke and ashes. 
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The first sign of trouble. Steam and 
gas belch from the surface of the bay. 





Above: Vulcan Island starts to rise. 
, Taken at f 3.5 and 1/50 second, 








HEN lightning strikes twice in one 

place, that’s news. When a winner 

in the Irish sweepstakes turns 
around and repeats, that’s a miracle! 
But I am not writing a racing story—I 
“~ am going to tell you how two lucky wom- 
en invested their winnings in a photo- 
graphic enterprise that has become the 
eighth wonder of Hollywood. 

It seems that Miss Armenia D. Smith, 
friend and business partner of Jean 
Cooney, has an uncle in Ireland. Unlike 
some uncles we know, he is ever mindful 
of his Hollywood niece and shares with 
her such trivial possessions as pre- 
cancelled stamps, cigar coupons, and 
sweepstake tickets. Miss Smith, in turn, 
shares her gifts with Miss Cooney, and 
therein lies the story of how these ladies 
were the first—and so far the only—per- 
sons in history to win two Irish sweep- 
stake prizes. 

The first award was made in October, 
1936; the second was in June, 1937. Both 
winnings were immediately invested in 
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from the Studio That 


Two winning sweepstakes tickets put them in business—but the 


story from then on is one of clever ideas enthusiastically applied. 


the Jean Cooney Studio. It has never 
been revealed exactly how much they 
won, but evidently it ran into a pretty 
good figure. 

Winning on a sweepstake ticket was 
luck, but the present success of the Jean 
Cooney Studio is not due to accident. 
When asked about her success, Miss 
Cooney merely smiles and observes that, 
“It’s probably the luck of the Irish.” But 
a casual glance around her studio reveals 
that luck has played no part in the con- 
structive efforts necessary to bring her 
business to its present status. 

The visitor to Miss Cooney’s studio sees 
everywhere the results of an ingenious 
business mind, combined with the ar- 
tistic creativeness of her photographer, 
George Alsop. 

After examining some of the photo- 
graphs which Miss Cooney showed me, 
I was curious to meet the man respon- 
sible for them. She told me that Mr. 
Alsop was one of the most versatile she 
had known in her many years in the busi- 
ness, but warned me that he was re- 
luctant to discuss his achievements and 
added that it would be a miracle if I suc- 
ceeded in inducing him to talk about 
himself. 

I do not claim that I succeeded in dis- 
covering all of Mr. Alsop’s accomplish- 
ments, but I managed to melt his 


"Am | mortified” 
—Jimmy Durante 
at his best. 





taciturnity long enough to learn that he 
got his first big break doing magazine 
illustrations for Ray Long when Ray was 
editor of Red Book; that he has held a 
responsible position with Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer; that he used to photograph 
Shirley Temple for magazine and bill- 
board ads before Shirley crashed the 
movies, and that he now makes canvas 
portraits that sell for several hundred 
dollars each. : 

What interested me most was not 
Alsop’s success in getting the best jobs, 
but his creative genius—his propensity 
for making photographic discoveries. 
Probably the most intriguing of his vari- 
ous studio hobbies is the making of 
photo-caricatures. 

The making of caricatures with a 
camera sounds like a complicated busi- 
ness, but in reality nothing about photog- 
raphy could possibly be simpler. Any 
amateur can do it, as lack of experience 
or equipment needn’t be an obstacle. 

There are three methods by which the 
trick is done. The first is with a plain 
ferrotype, such as every studio has on 
hand and every amateur can easily ob- 
tain. The ferrotype plate for this work 
must be chromium plated, preferably 
20”x24”, though a smaller size can be 
used. 

The ferrotype is placed on a wall, or 


Stuart Erwin in a 
distorted mood. 
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LUCK Built 


by CHARLES CARSON 


any vertical surface available, by use of 
thumb tacks. By placing your subject 
directly in front of the plate, the reflec- 
tion shows up clear and normal, but 
when the plate is buckled the image be- 
comes distorted. This involves the same 
principle as the old concave mirror, ex- 
cept that the metal plate is flexible, 
which allows an unlimited number of 
caricatures to be created simply by 
buckling the metal plate in different 
places. 

As the subject stands or sits before the 
plate, the reflection is photographed, 
leaving the actual subject out of line of 
focus. Care must be taken that other 
reflections do not get into the mirror, as 
it naturally reflects everything that comes 
before it. 

Regardless of the number of poses 
made, no two pictures can possibly be 
the same. This makes the possibilities of 
the ferrotype method unlimited. 

The success of a caricature lies in 
knowing how to emphasize the subject’s 
most prominent characteristic. If the sub- 
ject is Jimmy Durante, the ‘schnoz’ would 
be favored. If it happened to be Herbert 
Hoover, his chubby cheeks—which were 
the delight of newspaper cartoonists for 
four years—should by all means be given 
prominence. You won’t have a chance at 


It is none other 


than Eddie Cantor. 








Using the author as a model, 
photographer Alsop demonstrates 
how he makes @ photo-caricature. 


Hitler’s mustache, so we’ll skip that. 

There are those among our notables 
who are sensitive about their organic 
peculiarities. So if you ever decide to 
start monkeying with Clark Gable’s ears, 
Garbo’s feet, or Sister Aimee’s oral 
cavity, it might be a good idea to leave 
town in advance—just as a precaution. 

On the other hand, one can be flattered 
by caricatures, for the ferrotype can make 
fat people thin and scrawny ones plump. 
I am told, however, that, so far, this has 
not been used by the advertising agencies 
to make “before and after” illustrations 
for their patent medicine ads. 

Now we come to the problem of the 
amateur who has no studio and 
who would be unable to get 
certain persons to pose for 
him if he had one. He 
wants to caricature 
certain notables, 
whom he can snap on 
the run but who 
would consider him 
slightly nuts if he 
began talking 
about making 


goofy pictures of them. There is no worry 
at all, my friend; we can caricature any- 
thing that we can photograph, and that 
without annoying your subject or taking 
chances on being committed to the psy- 
chopathic ward. 

All you do is take a snap of the “big 
shot” as he steps off the train. The 
flattered subject proceeds to the Chamber 
of Commerce banquet and you proceed 
to develop the film. 

You make an 8x10 print which you 
place on a wall (Alsop uses a copyboard) 
with thumb tacks. You then distort the 
print in any position desired and re- 

(Continued on page 96) 























"The Perfect Fool,” 
as portrayed 
by Ed Wynn. 
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Who Said Myth ? 
by Ed S. Woodhead 








ILOM S. HORWITZ says in Popular 

PuorocraPHy for September, “.. . 
fine grain as popularly understood (mis- 
understood) is a myth.” Mr. Horwitz 
has bravely attempted to build up a case 
on very little foundation. He is to be 
commended on having been able to con- 
coct an acceptable article of such flimsy 
material, but lest any unwary soul be 
tempted to take his dicta for gospel, I 
propose a look at the other side of the 
subject. [Silom S. Horwitz is associated 
with the Spencer Colis Research Labora- 
tories, Harrisburg, Pa. as Director of 
Photographic Research. Ed S. Wood- 
head, author of this rebuttal, is the 
warden of Pelican Island Federal Bird 
Sanctuary near Titusville, Fla——ED.] 

I do not say question, for it hardly 
seems controversial; indeed, there is con- 
siderable internal evidence that Mr. Hor- 
witz himself does not hold with his ex- 
pressed conviction. 

He says that fine grain is not necessary 
because we can make an enlargement 
on rough paper and view it from a dis- 
tance. Sure we can. But what if we 
want to reproduce the picture? It has 
to be printed on glossy paper, and how 
are we going to keep a reader on the 
opposite side of the room from his maga- 
zine? For that matter, how many times 
is one content with merely looking at a 
picture from a distance even if it is big 
enough to cover a wall? I, for one, al- 
ways like to get right up to a picture and 
look for quality and detail as well as 
noticing the composition as a whole. And 
how can you find them if the photograph 
is full of grain? 

No doubt Mr. Horwitz would tell me, 
“Not so close there. You can see it well 
enough from where you are.” 

I don’t wish to be unfair. Mr. Hor- 
witz admits the necessity for fine grain 
under such conditions, but I respectfully 
submit that you can’t have two kinds of 
grain on the same negative. If you have 
a large-grained film there isn’t a way in 
the world to make a fine grain print from 
it. 

As far as that goes I’m not convinced 
that fine grain is not necessary for 
rough-paper enlargements to be viewed 
from a distance. Moving pictures are 
projected on a screen that is covered 
with holes and viewed at distances great- 
er than that from which Mr. Horwitz 
probably shows his prints—but in spite of 
these two grain-absorbing factors motion 
picture technicians are foremost in elimi- 
nating grain. The larger you make the 
print the larger the grain is going to be, 
and as a consequence the less sharp the 
picture. 

Mr. Horwitz’ attempt to suggest that 
grain might actually be a desirable qual- 
ity merits but a word. Rough papers 
and exposure through a screen or mesh 
are used to produce certain pictorial 
effects, but these effects are not precisely 
that of grain. Certainly, too, these should 
be at the discretion of the artist, not in- 

(Continued on page 99) 





Check The Background Before You Shoot 








HE background often makes the’ dif- 
ference between an ordinary snap- 
shot and a really good picture. Photo- 
graphs generally should have one center 
of interest. All other objects or contrasts 
of tone appearing in the picture should 





Undesirable background in snap made at 
f 11, 1/40 sec. (left) thrown out of focus 
when taken at f 4.5, 1/250 sec. (right). 


be subordinate to this one thing of 
dominant interest. 

In viewing a picture the eye is held 
by that area which presents the strongest 
tonal contrast. If there are two or three 
equally contrasty areas, then there is an 
equal number of interests to attract the 
eye. Competition for attention between 
several parts of a picture tends to weaken 
the primary interest. 

This is particularly true in outdoor 
photographs where a person or an object 
appears in the foreground as the principal 
subject. In such cases if the background 
has not been selected and handled prop- 
erly, it becomes conspicuous. and annoy- 
ing. The background and objects of 
secondary importance should be selected 
and arranged with this in mind. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
a man and woman in the foreground with 
a car and trees in the background. In 
one of them the background is sharp and 
contrasty while in the other it is out of 
focus and blurred. The latter is the 
better picture because the main subject 
does not have to compete with the back- 
ground for attention. 


As the lens is stopped down the depth 
of focus increases. In the first photograph 
made at f 11 and 1/40 second the car in 
the background is in focus, while in the 
second picture made at f 4.5 and 1/250 
second the car is out of focus, 

It is wise for the amateur to acquire 
the habit of using his finder largely to 
locate the position of the main subject, 
then inspect the surroundings and back- 
ground by direct examination. He should 
take a position so that his eye is at the 
same level the lens will be when 
the exposure is made. From this point 
he can see exactly what the lens will 
record. 

Amateurs who strive to improve the 





Much of the picture value is lost when 
subject blends with background (left); 
a contrasting ground (right) is better. 


quality of their work can more readily 
achieve this goal by developing the habit 
of paying close attention to the secondary 
as well as the primary matter in their 
set-ups. The result will be pictures that 
are far more pleasing and much more 
interesting. 

When taking photographs indoors the 
background also must be chosen with 
care. If possible it should be kept out of 
focus, but at least it should show con- 
trast with the main object. In the cat 
pictures you will note that the one taken 
with the light background allows the 
black object to stand out in good con- 
trast. Where the black ground is used 
the outline of the cat is lost.—® 








Debunking Some Photographic Superstitions 
by Irving J. Newman 








TUDENTS of practical photography 

who follow many of the hints and 
tricks of old time photographers will 
sooner or later find themselves in in- 
explicable grief. 

Many of these stunts, continued by 
oldsters and youngsters alike despite 
patient warnings of the more scientific 
technicians, must be listed as photo- 
graphic superstitions; there is no other 
explanation; they are based on such 
physical and chemical fallacies that they 
can’t be labeled traditional. More than 
being valueless, they usually lead to 
failure of the very process they are said 
to aid. 

So for the tyro, and even the experi- 
enced worker not too hard-headed to 


heed a warning, here are listed a few of 
the more widely accepted errors. 

THE f 64 SCHOOL. The rule says: the 
smaller the stop, the sharper the image. 
This is only partially true. Though re- 
ducing the stop will increase the depth 
of field and reduce the circle of confusion, 
other factors that are seldom considered 
also enter. With extremely small stops, 
a physical phenomenon known as diffrac- 
tion takes place, spoiling the definition of 
the image. For example, diffraction will 
normally oceur with a two inch lens at 
f 64 or smaller, and at correspondingly 
larger stops with shorter focal length 
lenses. 

Consider, too, that smaller stops require 

(Concluded on page 97) 
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Above: Photographer Fellig takes his own pic- 
ture. Right: Fellig catches a dramatic shot as 
firemen carry an old man, nearly naked and ; 
overcome by smoke, from a Bowery fire. a : 


Tee fame 
CAMERAMAN 


by ROSA REILLY 


Grabbing hot news pictures has become an exciting 
and profitable occupation for New York's Arthur 
Fellig. This story of his work is packed with thrills. 


held New York in its grip. In the 
little room on Center Market Place, 
just across from headquarters, the tele- 
type, seismograph of crime, was record- 
ing only routine precinct bulletins of heat 
prostrations, fires, and occasional berserk 
eruptions from parboiled tenements. 
This small room is a crime news nerve 
center, one of a half-dozen from which 
reporters of the metropolitan dailies and 
news syndicates feed the flashes to their 
offices. Tonight the occupants were en- 
gaged in listless, between-pay-day poker. 
But one man was faithfully reading the 
teletype. Dark-haired, black-bearded, 
husky, with a big cigar in developer- 
stained fingers. He is Arthur Fellig, free 
lance news photographer. He is known to 
his colleagues as “Weegee” because of his 
Ouija board proclivities for forecasting 
news breaks. vyhwiie 
“Weegee—no use hanging over the tele- 


[ WAS four in the morning. ‘Heat 


type,” called a reporter from the poker 
game. “This is not your night.” 

“But my elbow itches,” Fellig insisted. 

“That may mean news any other night 
but not this time.” The reporter returned 
to his game. 

The teletype continued its chronicle. 
Fellig read the barren items. He needed 
a break, with only a dollar in his jeans 
until he sold a picture. 

Suddenly he leaned closer to the 
ticker. “Boys,” he yelled. “Four alarm 
fire on the Bowery. One man dead— 
fourteen overcome by smoke.” 

The poker game vanished. The office 
became a bedlam with reporters jiggling 
telephone receivers trying to get their 
city desks. Fellig dashed out of the 
room, into the street, bellowing for a 
taxi. He arrived at the scene of disaster 
before the ambulance got there. 

Did he get pictures? 

And how! 








Pictures such as New York had seldom 
seen before. Fellig didn’t try to get beau- 
tiful shots of smoke and spurting flames. 
Instead he shot the poor, broken bums as 
they were carried out in their underwear. 
Fire and smoke was only a background. 
He shot the dead man, a twisted, scarcely- 
human mass of seared flesh. And he pic- 
tured other human interest scenes. 

The thing that surprised Weegee when 
the fire was over and he had sold ninety- 
five dollars worth of photographs to four 
news syndicates and three afternoon pa- 
pers—was that a pretty girl, a social regis- 
terite, had been helping him! Somehow 
during the night, he had teamed up with 
a young woman who was giving first 
aid to the injured men. After the fire 
was over she helped Weegee dry and cap- 
tion his prints and drove him in her road- 
ster to the various newspaper offices to 
sell his pictures. 

It was two o'clock in the afternoon, 
over ham and eggs at Rubens before Wee- 
gee knew that his partner of the night’s 
ordeal was a girl from the society pages. 

The free lance photographer, who came 
to America from Austria when he was 
twelve years old and has spent most of 
his life since in dark rooms, is always 
finding friends like that. Everybody gives 
Weegee a hand. That’s the basis of his 
success as a free lance photographer, 
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Top: The Negro cult leader, Father Di- 
vine (without hat), is nonchalant while 
being arraigned in a New York court, but 
his aides seem perturbed. Above: Father 
Divine is freed and drives away in his Rolls 
Royce amid the cheers of his followers. 


where with a little over a year’s experi- 
ence, he makes on an average of a hun- 
dred dollars a week. On exceptionally 
good weeks, he has been known to earn 
twice that sum. 

“In order to make money as a free 
lance photographer,” the thirty-seven 
year old, heavy-set cameraman explained, Above: This - oF 
“you should work on the street for two mad because Fellig ve 
years—learning how to take pictures. her picture as she left 

the line-up after being 
When you really know how to shoot questioned in connec- 
good stuff and can work well in emer- 4:5, with a stabbing. 
gencies, you are ready to try out as a 
free lance man. 

“But free lancing is tough, until you 
know the ropes. First, every newspaper 
has staff photographers and how they _ Right: After an elevat- 
hate the average free lance picture shoot- ed accident. Not a very 
er. The boys on the payroll regard free pleasant type of pic- 
lancers as thieves, stealing the bread out ture to take. 
of their mouths. You’ve got to make 











these guys like you or you can’t get 
anywhere. 

“The way to do it is this. We’ve all got 
to earn a living and we can’t tramp on 
the other fellow’s toes. When I started 
on my own, I began on the night trick, 
because I knew that many of the New 
York papers don’t keep a shift of camera 
men on at night. The News and the 
Mirror have men, but the Sun and the 
Post have none. When something breaks 
loose, the city editor gets a day camera- 
man out of bed. By the time he arrives 
at the scene of crime or disaster, the 
“show” is usually over. That’s why the 
city editors are glad to see the free lance 
man come in with the goods along about 
7 a.m. in time for the first edition. There- 
fore, if you decide to start free lancing in 
your home city, make a play for night 
work. 

“Second, if you don’t have plenty of 
patience, don’t try to free lance. Most of 
your job is just sitting around waiting 
for some baby doll to toss a knife into 
her daddy or for some second story men 
to lift an emerald necklace from the 
madam’s dressing table while she takes 
her nightly exercises. Sitting around 
police headquarters waiting for a news 
break is three-quarters of your job. 

“The way I go about it is this. I start 
work by dropping into headquarters 
around 7 p.m. If nothing’s stirring and 
my elbow doesn’t itch—and that’s not a 
gag, it really does itch when something 
is going to happen—I go on back to my 
room across from police head-quarters 
and go to sleep. At the head of my bed 
I have a hook-in with the police alarms 
and fire gongs so that if anything hap- 
pens while I’m asleep, I’m notified.” 

The first question that comes to a 
reader’s mind is, why is it that Arthur 
Fellig has such an “in” with the police 
that they allow him to tap their signal 
systems. 

The answer is simple. Fellig is a 
friendly individual. Although he meets 
with blood, horror, and sudden death 
nearly every night, his eyes have retained 
the eagerness and friendliness of child- 
hood. He likes people and is constantly 
doing something for them. He snaps 
Moriarity’s baby at the christening; takes 
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pictures of the force on 
their outings and picnics; if 
they have a _ photograph 
they are fond of he makes 
them up extra prints. 

Now that we know what 
kind of a guy Weegee is, Weegee 
let’s follow him as he goes Fellig 
through an ordinary night’s 
routine. 

“I may have been sitting around 
headquarters all night,” he begins, 
‘when around four o'clock the teletype 
starts up. The teletype you know, of 
course, brings news of all accidents, 
emergency calls, fire alarms, and so on, 
into police headquarters. This night of 
January 31, 1937, the slip read: ‘4:20 
a.m.. Outside wire. Ambulance going to 
Franklin and West Sireets. Auto acci- 
dent. Three injured. Farts to follow.’ 

“I took a taxi and got to the accident 
before the ambulance. I usually do. 
And what a mess I found. This had been 
one of those Saturday night parties where 
gin and gasoline are mixed. All the men 
were drunk and the car had hit a lamp 
post. I have never seen so much blood— 
before or since. 

“I had my 4 x 5 Speed Graphic with 
me. That’s the new camera I bought 
when I began to sell my pictures. It has 
a 514” Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. Of course, 
at night I always have to use flash or a 
speed gun. 

“The police gave me a break and I got 
a marvelous shot of the guy in the front 
seat with blood criss-crossing his face 
like swollen veins. I shot the second 
man laid out on the ground. The third 
fellow I caught on the stretcher. I also 
made plenty of shots of the wrecked car. 


5 »\ 











Terry Roberts killed a 
man in one holdup 
and then staged an- 
other before being 
caught by the police. 


Left: A fire in the 

slums of Suffolk Street, 

New York City, at its 
height. 


Above: Lawrence Marks (cen- 

ter), alleged rapist and murderer 

being led to jail after having 

confessed to Detective Mullaney 
(right). 


These are important. The peo- 
ple involved in an accident are 
always glad to buy such prints. 
They need them for evidence 
when legal action follows. 
“And here’s a pointer. Don’t 
just take a shot of the smashed 
automobile. Have somebody in 
it or near it—for human interest. 
If you can’t get anybody and conditions 
permit shoot by remote control. Get every- 
thing ready, then pose yourself, pointing 
to the smashed windshield for instance. 
That puts salable value in your pictures 
so far as the newspapers are concerned. 
“When I get my pictures I hurry back 
to headquarters. There is always a follow- 
up slip on an accident with all the names 
and details coming in over the teletype. 
I find out who were injured, where they 
lived, and on what charges they have 
been arrested, so that I can caption my 
pictures correctly. 
“Next I go back to my darkroom and 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Jah ice 


brought to you last month 
a thrilling story of the mir- 
aculous growth and high- 
speed operation of the 
Associated Press. Now he 
shows you... 


into the nation-wide news service of 

the Associated Press. Last month we 
surveyed its growth from the period when 
photographs were dispatched by fast 
train, motorcycle, and plane to the present 
day transmission; by wire. 

We journeyed through AP’s headquar- 
ters in New York observing the effi- 
cient functioning of each department and 
the strict military-like discipline which 
prevails throughout the organization. This 
month our subject is the closer examina- 
tion of the transmission of photographs by 
wire, a triumph of science that now brings 
today’s news to the world today, not only 
in words but with actual photographs. 


I: 1928 photography was introduced 


A portable receiver showing synchronous 
motor and control panel. An attend- 
ant is removing the receiving cylinder. 
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Coast-to-coast network over which Associated Press wirephoto operates. Light 
lines show extensions to points where portable transmitters are used. 


he Ynside Workings 


It was the Associated Press that in- 
troduced the wirephoto as a means of 
picture transmission for general use. It 
took thousands of dollars and the de- 
termination of many men to do the job. 
It came about in this way. 

For a number of years there had been 
attempts to transmit photos by wire. Some 
had met with mild success, but nothing 
was really accomplished until AP began 
to look into the possibilities of using the 
telephone lines for picture transmission. 

In 1934 Kent Cooper came to the real- 
ization that in order to compete properly 
in the picture market, it was going to be 
vitally necessary to introduce a new 
system of distributing photographs. It 


was then that he persuaded the Ameri- 
can Telephone Company to help solve the 
problem. 

The Telephone Company had for some 
years been toying with the idea of trans- 
mitting photos by wire, and, on Cooper’s 
insistance that he wanted the idea per- 
fected so that AP newspapers could be 
serviced continuously, the company went 
to work. It was not long before the vision 
had become a reality and the device was 
soon ready to operate over a circuit of 
10,000 miles of wire. 

In August, 1935, the network covered 
the whole country and the first picture 
beat was secured. The scoop startled the 
entire world. The flash transmitted over 


Wirephoto portable transmitter connects with the telephone through a ringer 


box with induction coil. 


The case on the right holds the photo-electric cell, 


amplifier, and motor; the left houses the power supply and motor speed control. 
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the new hook-up was the wirephoto of 
the Rogers-Post crash in Alaska. 

When the story broke the editor of the 
San Francisco office called New York on 
the loudspeaker and announced that the 
pictures were on the wire. In less than 
an hour these pictures were received 
by thirty-nine different newspapers 
throughout the country. The perform- 
ance was greeted with enormous en- 
thusiasm by newspaper owners who had 
dreamed of the pictorial dramatization of 
a distant news event printed in their 
papers a few hours after it happened. 

Obstacles of time and distance had 
bowed at last to the miracle of wire- 
photo, and since that first demonstration 


Transmitting machine, showing (extreme right) housing for 
the optical system; (center) picture cylinder; (left) motor. 


of the AP. 





hardly a day has passed that sensational 
news pictures of one kind or another 
have not been sent over the wires to 
waiting newspapers. 

Recently two notorious gangsters were 
killed in Bangor, Maine, and with the 
text of this dispatch was a picture of the 
criminals lying dead in the street trans- 
mitted with all the perfection and detail 
of the original print. 

For sixteen hours a day, on normal 
days, the wirephoto machines will func- 
tion, delivering in that time enough pic- 
tures—sixty-odd at a minimum—to en- 
able editors to choose those which most 
appeal to their readers. 

If big news is breaking, and important 


Below: Wirephoto room, main office, New York, showing (left) the control bat’ (right, 


rear) main sending machine; (center) 


receiving machine; 


(foreground) power 


plant with motor generators and batteries tuned to give a stable power supply. 





Receiving machine, showin 
housings. 
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(left) light valve and cylinder 


Latter holds cylinder on which film is wrapped. 


irephoto 


picture news is on tap outside the regular 
hours of operation, the wirephoto service 
can be kept functioning, or set into mo- 
tion at a moment’s notice, to meet any 
emergency. 

The wirephoto day begins, in each of 
the 26 equipment rooms over the coun- 
try, with the pressing of a button which 
starts a power plant. The equipment 
room occupies 240 square feet of floor 
space in which, in addition to the power 
plant, are the sending and receiving ma- 
chines for pictures and a “bay” or switch- 
board for each. The “bay” contains a 
talking circuit with loudspeaker over 
which any point in the network may talk 

(Continued on page 88) 


Below: Diagram showing relationship of 
the various units which comprise the 
sending and receiving equipment. 
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of Outerbridge was 


This excellent study O° 'Carl Albrecht. 


made by photograp 


camerman ex- 

traordinaire, for the hall of photo- 

graphic fame because better than most 

any living lensman today, he combines 

classical line and form with pulsing, 
fleshly beauty. 

An arresting example of the Outer- 
bridge craftsmanship is the accompany- 
ing “Gilded Venus” which we more mun- 
danely term the two-tone torso. 

This two-color Carbro print was made 
with a 4x5 view camera, using Ilford 
soft gradation panchromatic plates. The 
model was a white plaster cast of a re- 
duction of the Venus de Medici which 
Mr. Outerbridge gilded before photo- 
graphing. 

The photographer achieved the ex- 
quisite mauve color distortion by elim- 
inating the yellow from the usual super- 
imposition of three dyed gelatin prints 
made from red, blue, and yellow nega- 
tives. By the exclusion of the latter 
color, the red and blue combined to 
give the desired purplish nude. 

If you consider what the high-flown 
critics say about Outerbridge, whose 
photographs are hung in the Metropoli- 
tan and Boston Museums along with 
those of Stieglitz, Ravell, and Rabinovitch, 
you will encounter such fancy definite 
expressions as Outerbridge’s “Craving for 
creation of significant form” and Outer- 
bridge’s “Sublime detachment from ev- 
erything that is story-telling.” Vanity 
Fair went so far as to speak of this man’s 
photography as something of “Almost 
architectonic simplicity,’ whatever that 
may mean. 

His work is simple—but vital. He has 
applied the artistic principles of Matisse 
and Picasso to the camera art. But he 
has done more than introduce modernistic 
technique into present day advertising. By 


N THIS issue, we nominate Paul 
Outerbridge, color 





his deftness in posing 
and his precision in 
lighting, he has en- 
riched what up to his 
time had been a mere 
mechanical art with a 
flavor, a juiciness 
which makes his cam- 
era work spring alive. 

No matter what Out- 
erbridge photographs— 
be it an abstraction of 
eggs in a bowl, a piano 
portrait of planes and 
shadows, or a lovely, 
fleshy nude, one senses 
in his work his knowl- 
edge of art, his experi- 
ence with sculpture 
which he learned under 
Archipenko, and _ his 
thoroughgoing photo- 
graphic _ technique 
which began under the tutelage of Clar- 
ence H. White and continued through 
years of unceasing, painstaking labor. 

It is difficult to pin Outerbridge, a 
modest man, down to how he accom- 
plishes his results. Interviewed at lunch- 
eon by PoputaR PHOoTOGRAPHY’sS corre- 
spondent, he said: 

“Color photography and black and 
white work are two profoundly differ- 
ent processes. In black and white you 
model with shadows. In color, you model 
with highlights. You can get away with 
a lot in black and white—suggesting sub- 
tleties with masses of shadows. But 
there is no leeway in color work. You 
have got to lay it on the line—lucidly, 
precisely, with meticulous pains. 

“When I first began to work with 
Carbro prints, I was in despair. In this 
medium you must pay extreme attention 
to time, temperature, atmospheric condi- 
tions. Work has to be so perfectly stand- 
ardized that you can repeat operations 
innumerable times and get the same 
effect. It took me a long while to master 
this technique and I suffered many dis- 
couraging moments before I got the hang 
of it—acquired such control that now it is 
an automatic part of my day’s work. 

“It has been said that a good black and 
white technique is a promising foundation 


by GRAY STRIDER 


A student of painting and sculpture, Paul 
Outerbridge turned with success to the 
camera as a medium of artistic expression. 


for color work. But again, people who 
have been in black and white too long 
think so much in these dogmatic tones 
that they can’t do color photography. 
Underneath the color there must be form; 
there must be the proper massing of 
lights and darks to produce that luscious, 
juicy quality which is only accomplished 
by developing a proper chiaroscuro.” 

Outerbridge is the son of a famous 
surgeon of the same name who is him- 
self an artist in the operating theatre. 
Attending the Hill School in Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, young Outerbridge de- 
cided not to go to Harvard. Instead he 
studied portrait work with Clinton Pet- 
ers, anatomy at the Art Students 
League, and photography with Clarence 
H. White, where he lectured afterwards 
on art appreciation and composition. A 
brief turn at sculpture under Archipenko 
rounded out his training. 

Outerbridge’s first professional work 
was designing dashing theatrical posters 
in the German mode for the old Winter 
Garden Revues. Later he went to Paris 
where he established what is said to 
have been the largest illustrating studio 
in the world. After a time he journeyed 
to England, becoming assistant to E. A. 
Dupont, the German moving picture di- 
rector, who made the film “Variety.” 

Paul Outerbridge recently returned to 
America. His confreres have stated that 
he is the one man responsible for forcing 
advertisers to pay commensurate sums 
for photographic art. His prices for one 
picture range from five hundred to over 
a thousand dollars. 

Mr. Outerbridge was asked why he 
turned from art to photography. His 
answer was simple: 

‘I began to work seriously with photog- 
raphy around 1920. I adopted this form 
of art because I felt that most of the best 
performance in sculpture and painting 
had already been produced and I wanted 


- to feel out my way in a new metier con- 


temporary with my time.” 

How admirably he has succeeded may 
be summed up in one terse phrase: Paul 
Outerbridge in his photography has fused 
classicism and seduction in a manner 
equalled by few and exceeded by 
none.—® 





The Gilded Venus .. 


In presenting this exquisite still life by Outerbridge, we bid homage 
to one of the finest two-color photographs of the year. Outstanding 
for its artistry, composition, and lighting, this unusual design, pub- 
lished here for the first time, succeeds in giving a warm and flesh-like 
feeling to a cold piece of gilded plaster. We present: The Gilded 
Venus to our readers, with compliments of the Christmas Season 
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ID you ever stop to think what 

grand movies Charles Dickens 

would have made if he could have 
played around with a camera in old 
England? Just about a hundred years 
ago Mr. Pickwick spent Christmas with 
the Wardles, the nicest Christmas anyone 
has ever been able to tell us about. Of 
course, Dickens couldn’t have photo- 
graphed those very holiday festivities 
for he invented them. 

You can almost see the old fellow 
scurrying about on Christmas morning, 
photographing the coach-and-four ar- 
riving from Muggleton (or its equiva- 
lent) in a flurry of merry guests, making 
pictures of Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Winkle, 
and of old Mrs. Wardle at the card table. 
There would have been close-ups of the 
luscious plum pudding, and certainly a 
shot or two of Sam Weller and the fat 


y. 

Dickens couldn’t have a movie camera, 
but a lot of us do own them, in this 
mechanical age, and we are going to haul 
them out of their cases this Christmas 
for the first time since Autumn’s colors 
sent us hustling for one last roll of color 
film. _ 

Christmas holds an important place in 
the family film library, especially if there 
are children, and if you movie-making 
veterans have already photographed the 
year-end festivities several times and 
want some pictures this year principally 
to show the children growing up, con- 
sider the marvellous opportunity offered 
by the avalanche of Christmas toys to 
make your own holiday fantasy in ani- 
mation. You know, a film similar to 
those Christmas cartoons in color which 


Christmas 


by Robert H. Unseld 


A visit from Santa Claus—colorful festivities 
—family gatherings. 
maker will surely want to record these happy 
holidays for his film library. The author gives 
many helpful suggestions and new ideas. 


will soon be making the rounds of the 
theaters. In fact, you might even select 
the toys beforehand with a movie in 
mind. 

First, though, thousands of new film 
“addicts” have come into the hobby since 
Santa Claus last rolled in, so let’s offer 
a few general suggestions. Only sug- 
gestions, mind! This is not going to be a 
scenario. The “home scenario” never 
was written that applied to more than a 
dozen families, and one wants to be 
original, anyway. 

Don’t be afraid of interior photography. 
You can do splendid work with four 
regular photoflood lamps in reflectors, 
although a couple of No. 4’s will give you 
greater latitude. Reflectors and stands 
are not expensive any more, but if you 
want to make your own, you can easily 
secure round-bottom, aluminum sauce- 
pans at the ten-cent store. Cut a hole 
in the bottom of the pan, stick an electric 
light socket therein, and there you are. 
A broomstick or a wooden curtain pole 
stuck in a pail of wet sand is a firm sup- 
port. No need to elaborate on instruc- 
tions here; if you are at all handy with 
tools, you are way ahead of me. 

Interior lighting charts are available 
almost everywhere; use them, for they 
are all quite accurate. If you should 
have difficulty in finding one locally, 
write to the manufacturer of your camera 
or the maker of the film you use. Of 
course, if you have a good exposure 
meter you can tell at a glance whether 
you have enough light for a good pic- 
ture, whether your lights are close 
enough to your subject, etc. An extra 
light or two for back-lighting will enable 








The amateur 





you to give pleasing depth to the picture 
and avoid a flat effect. 

Remember, the distance from the lights 
to the subject is just as important as the 
number of lights. The intensity of direct 
illumination on your subject varies 
inversely as the square of the distance. 
For example, suppose we have. one 
photoflood lamp one foot away from the 
wall. A given amount of that light will 
be spread over one square foot of the 
wall. Now, if we move the lamp one 
foot back, so that it is two feet from the 
wall, that same amount of light is now 
spread over four square feet of wall sur- 
face, and you would need three more 
photofloods for the four square feet of 

(Continued on page 72) 


‘Tis the night before Christmas, and 
the kiddies prepare for Santa's visit. 


movie 


Don't freeze up when winter comes—read what Pat 
Terry has to say about taking frosty snapshots and 
how he makes some of his best pictures in the winter. 


WOULD rather take pictures in win- 
ter time than at any other period of 
the year. 

For one thing, I have less competition. 

In the second place, more things hap- 
pen. 
Thirdly, the sports which occur in win- 
ter are more dramatic. 

As a fourth consideration, there is less 
foliage to create monotony in the cold 
weather months, and the winter light is 
more pictorial in that it casts longer 
shadows. 

Do not, therefore, fall for the common 
fallacy that, summer ended, you should 
put your camera on the shelf in moth- 
balls or else reserve it exclusively for 
table-top and portrait work at home. Be- 
cause so many people have this miscon- 
ception—even professionals—when I cov- 
er a story in winter I often find myself 
alone. Nobody else is even trying—much 
less out-thinking and out-shooting me! 

Winter is the glamorous time of the 
year. The night clubs are opening. The 
theatres are swinging into full rhythm. 
The ermine trade is filling the Metropoli- 
tan where Grand Opera contributes color 
and song. The drama of ice and snow is 


occurring in swiftly-changing sequence. 
Winter sports are at their peak. Acci- 
dents are happening. And all the air is 
filled with impending excitement. 
Which is grist—not only to the news 
photographers—but also to the enterpris- 
ing free lance and amateur cameramen. 
Summer is a lazy, languorous time. 
With the exception of such sports as golf, 
tennis, and yachting, very little is going 
on. Most advertisers slack off in their 
space purchases and therefore the photo- 
graphic demand isnot so great. About 
the only advantage that summer has over 
winter is the stronger light which makes 
easy the snapping of fast action pictures. 
Referring to my statement that the 
summer is a period of pictorial monotony, 
I think that most of. you will agree with 
me. Consider the millions of photographs 
which have been made where figures 
stand out against a gray background of 
tree, bush, and green-covered mountain! 
Contrast them with the one or two pic- 
tures you may have in your files show- 
ing the natural light and shade of the 
winter landscape, with the rocks emerg- 
ing in bold relief. Distances are more 
easily captured by the lens. The air is 


@ 
by 
PAT TERRY 


(Photographs by the Author) 


Try your hand at pictures of 
wrestling—they .are certain to 
give you many thrills and laughs. 








Indoor winter sports of- 
fer many opportunities 
for good pictures. The 
light at a hockey game 
is usually ample for 
shots with a fast lens. 


Snow and ice present excellent pictorial possi- 
bilities, and good winter pictures are saleable, too. 


Theaters, night clubs, and parties 
are always more fun when you at- 
tend with your camera in hand. 


clearer and the sun, if weak, helps you in 
every way to create the effect of reality. 
The snow, when it comes, invites any 
camera-loving person to make it perma- 
nent on paper. 

Personalities seem more interesting 
when they are snapped in winter garb. 
There is much of a sameness to summer 
clothing. We either see a man in slacks 
with his shirt open at the neck or in a 
bathing suit. In winter we find men in ski 
apparel, hunting and skating costumes, in 
hockey and football clothes. To say noth- 
ing of top hats and tails—the most pic- 
torial attire of them all. 

Make a mental comparison of the can- 
dids you would shoot at a baseball game 
and what you could get at a football 
match. Color and action are to be found 
at every football gathering. Bands, uni- 
forms, mascots, pretty girls in raccoon 
coats, loving couples, elderly, comical 
alumni waving pennants and bottles, and 
wide-eyed kids cheering for dear old 
Clearwater! 

The baseball game, on the other hand, 
is of interest only to the true dyed-in- 
the-wool baseball fan. Since the vogue 
for straw hats is decreasing year by year, 
there is little variation in dress. Coats are 
usually off and thousands of shirts pre- 
sent a lifeless expanse of white figures 
who yell, stand up, and sit down; yell, 
stand up, and sit down, with almost me- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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An Open Letter To 
R. |. Nesmith 


Ritepiesimniticieteernnaianaaiglibis = 


Dear Mr. Nesmith: 

After perusing your interesting article 
in Poputark PuorocraPpny, “Editors Give 
Me the Jitters,” October, page 33, I began 
to muse on some of the humorous points 
brought out by your vast experience in 
furnishing photos of all sorts on short 
notice (to editors of all sorts). 

One paragraph in particular struck me 
between the eyes, so to speak, and I refer 
to the one in which you anticipate re- 
quests for photos of bees’ knees, cats’ 
whiskers, snakes’ hips, ants-in-pants, and 
such. 

Now I hope you don’t take my intru- 
sion too seriously, but I was seized with 
an awful desire to help you find these 
very photos. Bees’ knees, for instance, 
can be procured from most any entomol- 
ogy laboratory at a State College or Ex- 
periment Station in any one of the forty- 
eight United States; and you can get ’em 
dimpled, bowed, hirsute, or knock. As 
for cats’ whiskers, just visit any current 
photographic salon. I can only refer you 
to Mr. Ditmars’ outfit, somewhere down 
the road in your town and I know you 
will find a picture of a snake’s hips. No 
kiddin’, Mr. Nesmith. 

But the “ants-in-pants” business was 
a bit different—and I am stepping into 
the breech with the enclosed photo to help 


el 











Ants-in-pants. 


you out (said photo available at your 
usual rates, ahem!). 

No matter where I go I take my camera, 
in the hope of finding a shot that is out 
of the ordinary. 

How do you like it? We were on a pic- 
nic a while back and I noticed a bit of 
unrest over on the other side of the 
blanket and I investigated—and—well to 
make a long story short, just look at the 
picture. 

Hoping you are the sa—, no, I don’t 
mean that because it’s too hackneyed, but 
anyway—Sincerely yours, 

Donald S. Lacroix, Amherst, Massachusetts. 


My Kodak Pays Dividends 
by Lamont Johnson 











———— 


HAVE been a newspaperman and 

free lance for about 15 years, there- 
fore on the lookout for any subject ma- 
terial I might turn into cash. So when 
a large chunk of farm __ 
land near Buhl, Idaho, 
suddenly skidded on a 
short-cut toward 
China, bringing edi- 
torial. wires from as far 
off as London, Eng- 
land, I saw a good 
chance to sell some 
pictures. My kodak and 
I are pals wherever I 
go; it has paid for it- 
self many times over. 

I sent queries to sev- 
eral editors by airmail, 
but before getting re- 
plies from all of them 
I took more pictures 
and began sending 
them to all probable 
markets. My writers’ 
magazines list literary 
and photographic mar- _ 
kets and came in 
handy, citing more 
than a score of 
publications and 
agencies wanting 
pictures of spot 
news and unusual 
happenings. With- 
in a few days I 
had taken more 
than 100 different 
views of Idaho’s 
“sinking canyon,” 
now instantly fa- 
mous, and more 
than half of these 
were mailed to 
more than 20 markets. 

As different news services had men 
right on the job, they beat me out on 
several markets, but I made quick sales 
to the New York News, Central Press 





Association, Paul’s Photos, Co-Operative 
Pictures, and Seeing Idaho magazine, with 
other editors not heard from when this 
report of my experience was written. 

Of all the pictures 
taken of the sinking 
canyon, none of them 
showed as much real 
action as I got by wait- 
ing at advantageous 
points on the canyon 
rim until parts of the 
canyon wall crashed or 
skidded into the “sink,” 
I watched gravel disin- 
tegrate from the base 
of these cliffs until they 
fell, shooting up clouds 
of boiling dust. Three 
days later, one of these 
lava rock points on 


Left: A falling cliff 
shoots up a cloud of 
dust. Below: Idaho 
farm land cracks open 
and sinks to form a 
canyon. 





which I had stood to get those shots also 
crumbled and crashed. No, I wouldn’t 
want to do this very often, but this par- 
ticular adventure was certainly a great 
and profitable thrill —é 





—- 


| A Homemade Retouching Desk 


L 








OST amateur photographers have 
little need of an elaborate and ex- 
pensive desk for retouching negatives, yet 
would like to have 
a convenient way of 
doing little retouch- 
ing jobs on occa- 
sional negatives. 
One such amateur 
constructed one of 
scrap materials 
around his shop in 
half an hour’s time 
and it worked so 
well he never felt the need of a better one. 
The materials include a small piece of 
groundglass (a broken focusing panel 
was used in this case), a piece of very 
heavy cardboard about 10 x 18 inches, 
two pieces of wood fibre board for end 


Homemadedesk 
for retouching. 





pieces, a few nails, and a 10-watt bulb in 
a reflector. 

The first step is to cut a small hole in 
the center of the cardboard panel slightly 
smaller than the piece of groundglass 
available. The glass is then placed over 
this opening, smooth side up, and fastened 
to the cardboard with strips of scotch 
tape or gummed paper. The two end 
pieces are then cut triangular in shape 
and the cardboard nailed to them. 

Then, on the under side, the bulb, in 
its socket and reflector, is fastened to 
the cardboard, over the hole, with more 
tape or gummed paper. The desk is now 
ready for use. There will Be plenty of light 
shining thru the negative and the room 
light will assist in placing the retouching 
strokes in exactly the right place—Ev- 
erett Rudloff, Oceanport, N.J. 
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Nature Pictures In The Kitchen 


by HENRY B. KANE 


(Photographs by the Author) 


Pictures of animals in their natural surroundings do not necessarily have to be 
made outdoors. You can take some swell ones at home—if you know how. 


IME was when there were only 
two kinds of nature photographers 
—purists and fakers. The gap be- 
tween them was wide and impassable. 

To the purist anything was taboo that 
had been altered one iota from nature’s 
original setup. He was the man who 
built blinds in swamps and tree-tops, 
who stalked his game _ relentlessly 
through tangled undergrowth and over 
open plain. His pictures were invaluable 
additions to the files of natural history 
museums. Seldom did they merit hang- 
ing in salons. 

The faker, on the other hand, was the 
man who took his pictures in museum 
cases, who propped a dusty moth-eaten 
pheasant in new-fallen snow, who cut 
and pasted and dodged and retouched 
and then gave nature lectures or sold 
the results to gullible publishers as real 
nature-in-the-raw. His pictures inva- 
riably had better composition and light- 
ing but usually an experienced eye had 
little difficulty in detecting the deceit. 

When I started to specialize in this 
all-absorbing branch of photography 
there was no question into which of 
these classifications I wished to go. No 
sir, no one would ever be able to accuse 
me of faking. While I never did go in 
for the ornate blinds and more involved 
paraphernalia of the professional natur- 
alist, I have cut a good many twigs and 
branches here and there to hide both 
myself and the camera and spent end- 
less hours flat on my stomach grasping 
one end of a long string firmly in my 
hand. I’ve often wished that I'd kept a 
record of the time I spent in that way— 


A woodchuck, posed in the kitchen, 
looks as if he were perfectly "at home.” 








This frog picture looks as if it might have been taken in the subject's own lily 
pond, but it wasn't. The setting was an ordinary dishpan on a kitchen table. 


not that it would mean anything except 
as a reminder of so many wasted hours 
in the broiling sun, not daring to brush 
off the flies and gnats that gathered in 
droves, not daring to roll off an increas- 
ingly uncomfortable stone or patch of 
stubble. 

I say “wasted” hours advisedly, for 


Tree frogs, photographed in a set- 
ting not unlike their natural abode. 





what I wanted were first class pictures 
of birds, beasts and bugs, not passable 
ones. I desired pictures which my friends 
would want, pictures that editors would 
look at and admire to the extent of a 
check, pictures that salons would con- 
sider worthy of hanging. 
(Continued on page 86) 


A few pine cones and some shrubbery 
made a natural “set” for this raccoon. 
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The negative is projected onto the sensitized paper just like a lantern slide is thrown onto a screen. 


Enlarging is not difficult, and this article will help the amateur to master the use of the 


equipment and the process by which large pictures 


OSE who have followed this 
series of articles in the last few 
issues of PopuLAR PuHotocrapy have 

been taken through the process of devel- 
oping film and making contact prints. 
Now we venture into the fascinating field 
of projection printing—making enlarge- 
ments from our favorite negatives. This 
is not only the most interesting of the 
photographic processes, but the one 
that enables us eventually to make 


finished pictures of exhibition quality. 

Contact prints are useful as record 
pictures, but they are rarely pictures in 
the larger sense of the word. Using the 
contact print as a guide, we are able, in 
enlarging, to exercise controls and pro- 
duce effects that turn common-place sub- 
jects into things of exquisite pictorial 
beauty. The average amateur never real- 
izes that among his negatives he may have 
no end of potential salon material. Many 





can be made from his negatives. 


a pictorialist has dug back in his file of 
negatives and found shots taken with his 
first camera from which he was able to 
make exhibition pictures. 

Not infrequently one negative will pro- 
duce, when. various sections of it are 
enlarged, several excellent prints, each 
one a complete picture in itself. If the 
serious beginner will follow carefully 
and practice diligently the processes 
described, he may shortly find himself 
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capable of producing pictures of quality 
—pictures that bring returns in the form 
of satisfaction, money, or photographic 
honors. 


TYPES OF ENLARGERS. The first problem 
to be faced is that of choosing the equip- 
ment that will be used. One will be 
guided by such personal considerations as 
size of available space for equipment, 
amount of money to be spent, size of the 
negatives to be used, and other factors. 
We will try to present those things which 
the amateur should know about enlargers 
in order to assist him in making a choice. 

An enlarger is really just a camera 
with a light source in back. In fact, if 
one has a bellows camera one need only 
to build a lamp house and attach it to 
the back of the camera in order to use 
it as an enlarger. [See article on page 
61. ED.] If one does not care to build a 
lamp house, there are a number of them 
on the market that are adaptable to the 
small plate-back cameras. 

It is often possible to remove the lens 


‘mount from a camera, especially those 


with interchangeable lenses. Because 


A printing frame can serve as an easel 
with iron bars to keep it in place. 





the lens is ofttimes the most expensive 
part of the equipment, one can get an 
enlarger without one and use the lens 
from the camera. 

If one uses fairly large negatives an 
amateur size auto-focus enlarger is good. 
These enlargers have the virtue of easy 
handling in that they stay in focus even 
when the picture size is being changed. 
The focusing problem, which at times is 
troublesome, is thus eliminated. The 
only drawback to a machine of this type 
is the fact that it seldom enlarges over 5 
diameters, and some of them enlarge 
only 3% diameters. This means that if 
one has a 34% x 4% negative it will be 
possible to get 11 x 14 prints—the popu- 
lar salon size—only if the entire negative 
is used. Very often, though, one desires 
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to enlarge only a small part of the nega- 
tive and under these circumstances the 
auto-focus enlarger may not be adequate. 

The great majority of enlargers are 
hand focusing and will make pictures of 
any size provided enough projection 
space is available. One must remember 
that the focal length of the lens plays an 
important role in determining the size of 
the enlargement that can be made. The- 
oretically, it is possible to make any size 
of enlargement with a lens of any focal 
length, but it is not always practical to 
try it. If one wished to enlarge al x1% 
inch miniature negative to 16 x 20 with 
a 6” lens, the enlarger would be about 8 
feet from the paper. It would be very 
difficult to focus the equipment even if 
enough space were available in the dark- 
room to get an 8-foot projection. If one 
is enlarging miniature negatives, it is 
usually best to have a lens of 2” focal 
length. 

One other consideration should guide 
one in the matter of lenses. If enlarge- 
ments of more than 10 diameters are 
contemplated, it is well to see that the 
lens is fast, at least f 3.5. For enlarge- 


Enlargements of different sizes can 
be made with this adjustable easel. 


ments up to 5 diameters a lens operating 
at f 8 is adequate and up to 10 diameters 
an f 4.5 is best. Of course enlargements 
of great size can be made with a lens 
operating at f 8, but unless the negative 
is quite thin, the exposure time may run 
to several minutes, and this slows down 
the work considerably. With very dense 
negatives the use of a photoflood lamp is 
often a great help from the point of view 
of time saved. 

Enlargers usually have two different 
kinds of lighting systems. One is the 
condenser system. In this arrangement, 
there are condensing lenses which cause 
the light from the lamp to pass through 
the negative in parallel rays. It is claimed 
that this allows greater clarity and defi- 
nition in enlargements of great size. The 





During exposure certain parts of the 
negative can be held back by “dodging.” 





An aperture board is used to “burn in" 
parts that require a longer exposure. 


disadvantage of this system is that 
scratches and blemishes on the negative 
also show more sharply on the finished 
print. 

The other type of lighting is the dif- 
fused system. With this setup an opal 
glass causes the rays to pass through the 
negative in countless directions. This is 
supposed to minimize the effect of 
scratches, dust on the negative, and grain. . 

Lastly, there is the question of whether 
one should get a horizontal or a vertical 
enlarger. Here the decision should be 
based purely on matters of convenience, 
because the type used does not in any 
way affect the quality of work turned 
out. Although there are some advantages 
to the horizontal enlarger the most pop- 
ular and widely used type is the vertical. 
Its big advantage is the ease with which 
it permits one to do dodging and shading 
on the print. In addition to this it gen- 
erally takes up less darkroom space. 


OTHER EQUIPMENT. Beside the enlarger, 
there are a few other things which the 
amateur needs. Most important of these 
is the device which holds the sensitized 
paper, the enlarging easel. There are 
many types of these ranging from the 
well-built professional model costing 
about $15.00 to a homemade affair cost- 
ing less than a dollar. It is possible to 
build a useful easel by hinging a plate 
of glass to a bread board with binding 
(Continued on page 93) 
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| Extra! New w High-speed Film 


L wa ws 


IHHOTOGRAPHY marches on! Just at 

press time comes a startling message 
from Agfa, who announce three new 
films with an amazing increase in emul- 
sion speed. 

A few years ago the development of 
fast panchromatic films tripled and 
quadrupled the previous “par-speed” 
films of our childhood. These new Agfa 
films are three to four times faster than 
those “super” films. This means an ad- 
vantage of one and one half to two lens 
stops or three to four times the shutter 
speed; the use of small, inexpensive flash 
bulbs; and inexpensive lighting equip- 
ment. To the exposure meter owner these 
speeds would indicate Weston meter rat- 
ings of 75 to 100! As soon as definite me- 
ter settings are available, Poputar PHo- 
TOGRAPHY will report them. 

A translation of this new film speed 
into terms of light and exposure is in- 
teresting and offers possibilities in pic- 
ture taking heretofore unexplored. To 
the owner of a camera with a fast lens 
the use of these new films means the 
taking of pictures under light conditions 
or at high shutter speeds heretofore im- 
possible—indoor action shots under ordi- 
nary room illumination or top speed out- 
door action shots on dark days. 

The greatest import of this develop- 
ment is its value to the owner of an in- 
expensive camera with a relatively slow 
lens. For example, if you now have a 
camera with an f 6.3 lens with these new 
films you will be able to take pictures 
that before were possible only with an 
f 3.5 lens, and with the added depth of 
focus that the smaller lens opening will 
naturally give you. Your f 4.5 lens (if 
you have one) would be equal in speed 
to an f 2.5 lens with the present film; an 
f 3.5 equal in efficiency to f 1.8; f 2 to f 1; 
and an f 1.5 to f 0.75. 

Dust off your slow lens—it is coming 
into its own again. We see a great boon 
to amateur and professional alike. The 
“bug” can now use simple, inexpensive 
cameras to advantage; the professional 
can get needed speed or depth of focus 
in the studio and out; to the home movie 
enthusiast a new horizon is before him; 
to the manufacturer of cameras this de- 
velopment spells new markets for low 
priced models. 

These three new Agfa films are: two 
cut films, Superpan Press and Super 
Plenachrome Press, and one 35 mm. min- 
iature camera film, Super-Speed Pan- 
chromatic, available in 36-exposure day- 
light loading cartridges and spools and 
in 15-exposure darkroom loads. Another 
remarkable feature is that other desirable 
characteristics such as keeping quality, 
clarity, proper gradation, and color sen- 
sitivity are reported not to have suffered 
by the gain in speed. 

The Superpan Press has a slightly 
greater speed than the other two films, 
particularly in artificial light. While no 
roll films are as yet announced, there is 
no doubt in our mind but that these will 
follow in due course. Indeed, photog- 
raphy marches on!—® 














Taking the December Cover in Color 








GAIN we present a cover made by 
Gordon Coster, Chicago illustration 
photographer. The original photograph, 
a 35 mm. color transparency, was made 
on Kodachrome film Type A (for use 
with artificial light). The illustration was 
carried out according to a layout fur- 
nished to the photographer, and the 
minor details and refinements of lighting 
were perfected in the studio. 


An assistant takes care of a few last 
minute details before the shot is made. 





Lights and camera are set, and the model 
gets her final instructions. 





A smile, a click—the picture is made. 


Since it is advisable in color photog- 
raphy to eliminate necessary retouching, 
it is essential to have a model with flaw- 
less skin, even features, and blonde hair 
that will pick up the lights. To fulfill 
these requirements Miss Minnette Grigg 
was chosen as the model. Miss Grigg is 
only 18 years old and a senior in high 
school. She is comparatively new at 
modeling, but as a novice shows great 
possibilities. 

Deviating from our past method of 
making the cover plates direct from the 
small transparency, color separation neg- 
atives were first made, and from these 
a color print was made by the wash-off 
relief method. This print permitted the 
making of very minor corrections which 
could not be otherwise taken care of 
when making the transparency. 

Many hours of preliminary work were 
necessary before the final shots were 
made. The weather was extremely warm 
and on one particular day, after much 
time had been spent in arranging lights, 
the project was temporarily abandoned. 
The temperature of the studio had risen 
to 100 degrees, making work almost im- 
possible. The set-up, however, was left 
untouched and the model returned two 
days later for the completion of the pic- 
ture. 

Preliminary posing was done in an or- 
dinary dress, and a ball of string was 
substituted for the camera used in the 
final shot. Ten different spotlights were 
employed, each one screened with deep- 
colored cellophane filters to give the de- 
sired colored light. Three of the spots 
were used for the red light, three for the 
blue, and the remainder for amber. No 
white or unscreened lights were used. 

After each light had been placed and 
the camera set up and focused, the model 
changed to her evening gown and re- 
sumed her place in the set. Last minute 
details and a few finishing touches were 
taken care of by Miss Helen Case, one of 
Coster’s assistants, and a series of pictures 
made. The exposures were all a half 
second, and were taken at f 12.5, f 9, and 
f 6.3. The best transparencies were those 
taken at f 6.3 and one of these was se- 
lected for the cover picture. 

Coster again used his Leica camera 
with an f 2 Summar 50 mm. lens. The 
candid shots shown here were made by 
Sam Silverstein, another member of the 
studio staff.—® 





DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWERS? 


1. Can an aperture board be used on a 
camera? 

2. What famous photographer is equally noted 
as a model? 

. What is the difference in Pe intensity 
when a photoflood is moved twice as far 
from the subject? 

. What filter has a factor of 4 with s.s. 
pan film in sunlight? 

. Is a lens shade as necessary in winter as in 
summer? 

. What are picture finder:? 

. How can undesirable backgrounds be made 
less objectionable? 

. Should the walls of a darkroom be painted 
black or red? 


Answers will be found on page 100. 
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Photographic Christmas Cards 


by C. G. HAMMOND 


Amateurs who want to make their own photographic Christmas cards will 
find here suggestions for some that are different from the ordinary greetings. 


OVEMBER heralds a flood of 
Christmas card salesmen, each 
with his kit of samples showing 

what is new and different for the year. In 
order to obtain something unusually nice 
in the way of a personal greeting we are 
often forced to pay twenty-five cents or 
more per card. 
The person who 
has not yet been 
bitten by the bug, 
so to speak, is 
forced to pay these 
prices and accept 
what is offered. 
However, any 
amateur photog- 
rapher who does 
not make his own 
cards is missing 
an opportunity to 
create something 
that is truly per- 
nal 


sonal. 

Last fall I de- 
cided to try to get 
away from the 
conventional type 
of photographic 
Christmas card, 
and after several 
days of blank 
staring into space there finally flitted into 
my none-too-fertile brain an idea, which, 
when eventually carried to completion, 
proved to be a source of considerable 
comment on my photographic ability. I 
am passing on to others the idea as shown, 
and the procedure which was used in 
making this personal card. 

Starting with the main interest in the 
picture, I attired my two and a half year 
old son in his winter sleepers, placed him 
in a large over-stuffed chair, and gave 
him a Santa Claus book. This, I ex- 
plained to him, was to be held on his 
lap as if it had naturally fallen into 
that position as he dropped off to sleep. 
It was further explained to the youngster 
that his attitude was to be one that would 
suggest natural sleep. I used a Kodak 
Six-20, f 4.5 lens, and made exposures 


‘of 1/25 second at f 5.6 on Eastman Pan- 


atomic film. My lighting equipment con- 
sisted of two homemade reflector units 
with two No. 2 photofloods. After ap- 
proximately forty-five minutes of ex- 
tremely nerve-wracking work (those who 
have children will appreciate this) I had 
tripped the shutter eight times. Out of 
these eight shots there was only one that 
showed the pose I wanted and which I 
felt was usable. 

Since the finished picture was to repre- 
sent a dream, the use of the montage, the 
blending of two or more negatives into 
one print, was required. Therefore, the 
next step was to find a suitable picture of 


- 





Old St. “Nick” in his sleigh. Fortunately, 
the Santa Claus book used in the shot 
of the child furnished just the thing, 
from which a copy was made. For this 
shot I used a 9 x 12 cm. Agfa plate and 
filmpack camera equipped with an f 4.5 
Solinear lens. The exposure was 1/5 
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The finished card made: by the author, showing how the 
double print, or montage, was used as the. illustration. 


A copy negative was made 
of the drawing above and 
combined, in printing, with 
the snapshot on the right. 























Ppccti nicest 








Printing mask. Negatives are placed in 
openings A, B, and C. Strips D serve 
as a guide for the printing paper. 





second at f 11 on Eastman Portrait Pan 
cut film. I exposed several negatives so 
that I would be sure to have one good 
one out of the group. 

After all the negatives had been devel- 
oped, washed and thoroughly dried I 
chose the two that suited my purpose best, 
and with the aid of my enlarger pro- 
ceeded with the making of the montage in 
this manner. 

The negative of the child was placed in 
the enlarger and focused so that a 5 x 7 
enlargement could be made. After mak- 
ing sure that the focus was critically 
sharp the sensitized paper was placed in 
the holder and given a long exposure. 
Since the upper left-hand portion of the 
print was to be used for the Santa Claus 
negative it was necessary that no light 
from the enlarger be allowed to strike this 
part of the paper. This was accom- 
plished by holding a piece of cardboard 
about half-way between the paper and 
the enlarger in a position so as to block 
the light from that area. It was neces- 
sary, however, to keep the cardboard 
moving slightly so that in the final print 
the two pictures would gradually blend 
one into the other. If this slight move- 
ment in dodging were not adhered to, 
the resultant print 
would have had a 
definite line be- 
tween the two pic- 
tures, which would 
spoil the whole 
effect. 

After proper ex- 
posure the paper 
was removed and 
marked so that in 
making the second 
exposure it could 
be replaced in the 
same position. The 
other negative was 
then placed in the 
enlarger and fo- 
cused so that the 
image would cover 
the area which 
was blocked off in 
the previous ex- 
posure. Everything being in order, 
the sensitized paper was replaced in 
the same position as before and the 
exposure made, this time making sure 
that the light from the enlarger would 
strike only that portion of the paper 
that had been blocked before. The same 
method of dodging was employed as de- 
scribed above. The paper was then re-. 
moved and developed, fixed, and washed 
in the usual manner. 

When dry the resultant montage print 
was mounted on a piece of cardboard and 
rephotographed. However, since I was 

(Continued on page 79) 





Above: Onlookers watch the quests arrive. Above: The invited crowd gathers in the elaborately appointed main drawing-room. 


Below: Milady and escort properly attired. Below: The hostess, Lilly Daché (left), and actress Ilka Chase talk about African hats. 








Usabbes AN OPENING 


by FLORENCE MEETZE 


Worming in and out of a crowd of distinguished celeb- 
rities, the author and her camera assistants bring back 
a pictorial record of milliner Lilly Daché's swanky party. 


you go out to photograph a glamour party, you’ve got to be prepared 
for anything. And I mean anything! 


You may be confronted—as Poputar PxHoTocRapHy’s camera staff recently 
was—with lovely ladies star-dusted with wine; bacchic young men in faultless tails; 
a golden lamb, life-sized; flame colored marble floors; limitless magnums of cham- 
pagne; bunches of orchids as large as potato sacks; bejewelled Byzantine door 
knocker; and young Chinese girl attendants, proffering rare foods. 


Photographer Maxine Bache 
watches for a» good shot 


No. This is not an opium dream. This is what 
actually happened when Lilly Daché, foremost 
milliner in the world, opened her half million dol- 
lar, modernistic, ten story building in swanky up- 
town New York and capped the day’s festivities 
with a penthouse party at nine p.m., given for her 
intimates of stage, screen, and society. 

It was a veddy, veddy social party. The tone 
was so high that our photographer, Weegee Fellig 
[Yes, he’s the same fellow who is featured so 
handsomely on page 21 of this issue.], was for 
some hours not permitted to enter the building 
because he didn’t have on full dress. Our other 
photographer, Maxine Bache [not to be confused 
with Lilly Daché, the hostess] was forced to dash 
home and change to evening clothes before the 
magic portals would swing open. 

“T’ve covered everything from debutante balls to 
hatchet murders,” explained Weegee, “and this 
is the first time I was ever pushed into a pantry 
along with the hired hands because I didn’t have 
on a monkey suit. I'd just come in from a riot 
call on the Brooklyn Eagle where a strike was 
threatened. Imagine me on a riot assignment 
dressed in a monkey suit! 

“But all kidding to the side,” continued Fellig, 
“when you cover one of these fancy parties, you’ve 
got to be prepared for anything. You need two 
people, at least, to do justice to such an assign- 
ment. You have so much equipment to carry, so 
many problems to work out, that a second pho- 
tographer is essential. For this reason Miss Bache 
was needed to help me out. She’s a free-lance 
news photographer—just like me—and she wound 
up by shooting nearly all the pictures.” 

However that may be, the pair between them 
turned in as complete a party coverage as has ever 


Leonard Willis, Sherry's waiter; Charlie Sourek, 
bartender; Gay Deen and Paul May. 


Sylvia Sydney smiles her prettiest. 
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Above: Some social register guests. 


Below: "Believe it or not" Ripley chats 
with Lilly Daché (right) and a friend. 











Robsjohn-Gibbings offers a drink to the pretty dummy 
Being made of wax, she could not accept it. 


model, 


been given to any social event. They 
worked from 9 p.m. until 3 a.m. making 
over 100 photographs. Three hours were 
spent in a cold, drizzling rain, snapping 
celebrities as they arrived. When the 
party had mellowed a bit, they worked 
inside, shooting everything in sight. 

They carried three cameras—in fact, 
they took along all their portable equip- 
ment. Weegee utilized his 4x5 Speed 
Graphic with a Carl Zeiss f 4.5 lens, with 
Eastman Ortho Press Plates and a Men- 
delsohn speed gun. Miss Bache used a 
Rolleiflex the greater part of the evening 
except for a few dozen Leica shots where 
the f 1.5 lens was invaluable, because of 
lighting conditions. Five dozen flash 
bulbs and six rolls of film were shot, to 
say nothing of endless glass plates for 
the Speed Graphic. 

“When you cover a party, you’ve got 
to do it right,” Fellig began. “Make a 
story out of it. Show just what you would 
see if you were actually attending the 
affair. Maxine and I set up our equip- 
ment on the pavement in front of the 
Daché building before nine o’clock. First 
of all we caught pictures of people, all 
kinds of people, standing around, waiting 
for the famous to arrive.” 

“You have to be able to spot real pearls 
and real ermine at a hundred feet, if you 
want to do a good job at a society party,” 
Miss Bache said, giving the woman’s 





Chef Maxime and waiter 

Willis take time out to 

rest after a strenuous 
session of serving. 








In the kitchen—after the 
big party is over. 


viewpoint. “Otherwise,” she went on, “you 
may carry back to your editor a lot of 
good pictures but not what he wants. 
Names! Big names! That’s the order of 
the evening. 

“T knew that the guests were going to 
drive up to the door. I focused on the 
mat where they would step out of their 
limousines. With the Leica I stood fifteen 
feet from the arrivals and shot them with 
the f 1.5 lens wide open, at 1/20 second 
with no artificial light. The newsreel 
camera men had powerful lights set up 
in front of the building but they were 
turned on and off. And just when you 
wanted a fine shot—they would be off. 
That’s where your fast lens is necessary. 

“With the Rolleiflex, I stationed myself 
about ten feet from my subjects. At ten 
feet you can get the full length of a 
person. I took the pictures at 1/100 sec- 
ond with the lens stopped down to f 8. 
On close-ups, I gave myself a -six-foot 
margin from my subjects and stopped 
my lens down to 16. 

“T did not try for any walking or action 
shots with my Leica. I would have had 
to shoot them so fast that the light would 
have been insufficient.” 

Picking your subjects is difficult at a 
time like this when so much happens in a 
brief space. You may often miss a mem- 
ber of the beau monde because while 
their clothes are usually good, they are 





























not always striking. However, you can 
never overlook a model. They walk with 
studied grace. Their makeup is extreme 
and their attire is always slightly exag- 
gerated to attract attention. 

“We had plenty of interesting material 
to choose from,” Miss Bache went on: “the 
pick of New York’s most alluring models; 
also Sylvia Sidney and Ilka Chase, of 
stage and screen, and Ilka’s mother, Edna 
Chase, the striking editor of the three 
Vogue magazines; as well as Mr. and Mrs. 
George Fitch; Princess Brinda of Kapur- 
thala; Mr. and Mrs. Paul Hesse; Leslie 
Banks, the actor; the Misses Shirley Os- 
borne and Janet McCloud; Peter Van 
Buren Hoes who did not want to pose 
and finally did; Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Morgan; “Believe It Or Not” Ripley; Jean 
Millon who does a swell job on Coty per- 
fume; Paul May who should be in the 
movies; Gay Deen, who should be a 
model; Robsjohn Gibbings, the extremely 
able designer and decorator of the build- 
ing. 

“But why go on? You are more inter- 
ested in the technical difficulties: Of 
which there were plenty.” 

Here Weegee Fellig took up the story. 

“The hard part of the evening’s work 
was the crowds. Five hundred people 
must have been packed in Madame 
Daché’s main drawing room on the ninth 
floor. The only way I could get any pic- 
tures at all was to stand on the stairs 
leading up to her bedroom and terrace 
and shoot down. I got several shots with 
my Speed Graphic from there. 

“While I was covering the big room, 
Miss Bache was working with large num- 
bers of people in an antechamber about 
12 x 14 feet where the famous African 
Exhibit was staged. A museum collection 
of African-Congo headdresses, estimated 
at a value of twenty-five hundred dollars, 

(Continued on page 80) 





Photographer Fellig calls it a day. 
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Above: This is the way Betty Hapworth 
looked without makeup and without proper 
lighting. Right: Makeup and a shift in 
lighting effected this striking change. 


Your Wife's Camera Complexion 


This famous beauty specialist 
explains why a woman's pho- 
tographic beauty is largely 
a matter of makeup. 


ANY a man believes his wife is 
as alluring and lovely as Myrna 
Loy—until he tries to take her 

picture with his new camera. 

Then he looks at his first finished print 
and is shocked. The little woman’s nose 
does seem a trifle long. And where did 
those fatal lines around her neck come 
from? Is this girl with the spiritless 
eyes the one who caused him so much 
worry until he slipped the ring on her 
finger? 

He blames his camera. He blames his 
lighting. He blames his technique. He 
should blame his wife! 

When the man of the house calls his 
better half and asks her to come out 
into the garden to be photographed, what 
does she do? She probably drops the 
book she is reading, pats a little powder 
on her nose, ruffles up the hair behind 
her ears, and runs out on the terrace, 
calling sweetly, “I’m ready.” 

But is she? 

Can you imagine Myrna Loy going on 
a set to make an important picture with- 
out first having taken every possible 
makeup precaution? 


You'll probably say that makeup is a 
part of Myrna Loy’s profession. Well, 
so is being beautiful every wife’s pro- 
fession. Not being beautiful, perhaps, 
but creating the illusion of beauty under 
those trying circumstances when the 
camera-infatuated husband pokes a lens 
into her eyes. 

There’s no other method. For those 
women whose husbands are amateur 
photographers and go around snapping 
everything in sight, it is absolutely es- 
sential that some makeup be used, for 
scarcely one face in a hundred is really 













photographically perfect without artifi- 
cial assistance. 

Nearly every woman has some photo- 
graphic flaw. A nose that is the slightest 
bit too retrousse, or an underlip with too 
generous a curve. Possibly a chin which, 
alas, has the faintest tendency to droop. 
Nature rarely turns out perfection. These 
slight flaws are not often noticed in 
everyday life, but when a wife finds her- 
self confronted with a critical lens, she 
had better look to her beauty laurels. 

It is for that great majority of women 
that I have devised my still photography 
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makeup. I chanced on the idea, curi- 
ously enough, while watching a group of 
debutantes at a Junior League dramatic 
performance. I had made them up for 
the show and they were so delighted 
with themselves that they left their 
makeup on after the show. To my sur- 
prise I found that the makeup I had 
evolved for a stage performance was 
extremely effective in private life. 

That was the unofficial beginning of 
my screen and stage makeup products, 
which now form a unique part in the 





Doree Moore as she was photographed before and after being 
made up. The plumpness of Miss Moore's face was modified 
by the use of the proper foundation cream. 


feminine scheme of things. A variation 
of this makeup is suitable for those 
nerve-wracking moments when you are 
suddenly confronted with your husband’s 
camera. 

I have developed two different kits 
especially for still photography. One is 
termed the photographers’ makeup kit 
and the other is called the student’s 
makeup box. 





The infectious smile of Betty Brown was accentuated by skilled 
application of lip ope. Applied beyond the natural lip line, 


it gives 


The first contains foundation, liner, 
eyebrow pencil, makeup brush, .powder 
and lipstick. The latter has an adequate 
assortment of five foundations, four lin- 
ers, rouge, black and brown pencils, 
powder, and a bottle of makeup remover. 

In order that their readers may have 
exact information how to apply the cor- 
rect makeup for portraiture, PopuULAR 
PuotocraPHy has asked me to photo- 
graph models in my salon before any 
complexion aids were added—and after- 
wards. I shall explain the process, step 
by step. 

First let me say when I speak of 
“foundation,” I mean a cream which is 


er mouth a lovely contour. 


applied as a base for makeup. Second, 
when I talk of “liners,” I refer to colored 
pencils used for creating various lines 
in the face. 

Doree Moore was the first girl to be 
photographed. She is the true American 
type—sweet, pretty, and natural. But 
there was one photographic drawback. 
Her face is a little too plump. Today’s 
standard of beauty demands thin faces 
such as Garbo, Crawford, and Loy pos- 
sess. In their countenances it is possible 
to see the moulding of the bones, an 
artistic feature to be 
desired. 

Before makeup 
was applied to Miss 
Moore’s face it was 
thoroughly cleansed, 
then a foundation 
was applied. Num- 
ber 4 was the one 
selected. And this is 
a wise selection for 
the average woman, 
if she is blonde or 
brunette. Number 4 
has a great deal of 
yellow in it. The 
excessive light de- 
demanded by the 
camera—whether 
daylight or studio 
lighting—cannot drain the color from the 
face when Number 4 is used. 

The best method of using a foundation 
is to put a quarter-inch of the base cream 
in the palm of the hand. Stipple the 
cream in small dots over the entire sur- 
face of the face. With a light upward 
stroke, blend it carefully, creating a 
smooth even surface. 

If there are any lines under the eyes, 
which there were 
not in Miss Moore’s 
case, use a Liner 
Brush No. 6 to con- 
ceal them. If there 
should be wrinkles 
in the face, cover 
them with a foun- 
dation cream three 
shades lighter than 
the cream regularly 
employed for the 
base. 

To modify promi- 
nent contours—for 
instance if your nose 
is slightly too large 
—apply a founda- 
tion cream three 
shades darker than 
the original base cream. 

To “thin” Miss Moore’s face down a 
bit we used a foundation cream much 
darker than her original base, in the 
hollows of her cheeks and on both sides 
of her nose. 

Whether you wish to conceal wrinkles 
with light cream or darken prominent 
features, the corrective makeup is ap- 
plied over the first foundation base. 

Eye makeup is most necessary for 
photography, especially if the luster of 
the eyes is to be emphasized. In movie 
and still work, brown is applied on 
the upper lid; blue-gray on the lower. 
(Continued on page 91) 








Question and Answer 
Department 








M. B. Trenton. N.J. Since the rays from every 
point of light reflected from an object strike all 
parts of the lens, how can a sky-filter hold back 
the blue of the sky while the rest of the view re- 
ceives full exposure? 


ANSWER: The very fact that every point 
of light from the sky strikes every por- 
tion of the lens before it is focused on 
the film proves that a sky filter is at best 
only 50 per cent efficient. For this reason 
the amateur who desires the color correc- 
tion afforded by a filter is more certain 
to get satisfactory results with a color 
filter. For ordinary work and best correc- 
tion the K-2 (medium yellow) filter will 
serve best. Where over-correction is de- 
sired the G (orange) filter is recom- 
mended. 
* * 7 

H. S., Kenosha, Wis., Please advise what focal 
length lens should be used for enlarging a 2!/, 
X 3%, negative. 


ANSWER: As you did not specify the size 
enlargement you want to make nor how 
much distance you want to allow between 
your enlarging lens and the paper easel 
your question can only be answered in a 
general way. Assuming that you want to 
make just average enlargements, and that 
your enlarger has sufficient bellows ex- 
tension, a lens with a focal length of 
about 5% inches should be satisfactory 
for your purpose. | 


M. W., Glenwood, lowa. I live in a rural dis- 
trict and have trouble getting prints and films 
eo Can a hypo remover be used success- 
ully 


ANSWER: Considerable experimentation 
has been done with hypo removers, and 
most workers are of the opinion that wa- 
ter is still the best thing to use. While 
certain chemicals will destroy the thio- 
sulphate their use only complicates the 
chemistry of print washing and often 
some damage is done to the image on the 
film or paper. Even if running water is 
not available it is better for the amateur 
to soak prints or films in several changes 
of water in a tray. You might make up a 
hypo test solution which will enable you 
to tell when the prints or film have been 
thoroughly washed. A formula for this 
test solution will be found in the Ques- 
tion and Answer column, September is- 
sue. 
* * * 

A. M. W., Chicago, Ili. What is a red filter used 
for and what is its factor when used with super- 
sensitive panchromatic film? 


ANSWER: A red (A) filter transmits for 
the most part only the red and a portion 
of the orange rays and is known as a 
contrast filter. It may be used to advan- 
tage for photographing clouds against a 
blue sky. The results are greatly exag- 
gerated, the sky appearing almost black 
in the print. This filter is not generally 
recommended for average pictorial work. 
Its factor, when used with supersensitive 
panchromatic film in sunlight, is 4. 
* * * 

W. C. D., Los Angeles, Calif. | notice in the 
tables showing speed ratings for various films 
that under tungsten light their speed is only 
about half that in daylight. 1 do not fully under- 
stand this. 


ANSWER: With respect to its visual 
brightness daylight is more actinic than 
is tungsten. No matter how sensitive a 
film may be to red light it is still pre- 
dominantly blue-sensitive. When using a 
tungsten light you have done the same as 
lace a yellow filter over the lens. If a 
ight is filtered to remove some of the 
blue, or if the source of light does not in- 
clude a full component of blue, the film 
will naturally be less sensitive as indi- 
cated by measurement with a meter. Of 
course, if you use an artificial light that 
is richer in blue and violet the factors 
you refer to are not correct. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Playing solitaire gave the author the 
profitable idea of photographing layouts 
of the game. 


RE you one of those grown-up little 
boys who can never resist the lure 
of collecting things? 

Of course, you may be high hat enough 
to call yourself a nwmismatist, or a phila- 
telist, or antiquarian. But the basic idea 
is that if you have a yen for old coins, 
stamps, Indian relics, antique glass, or 
snuff boxes, you’re missing a bet if you 
don’t use your camera to the limit. And 
that goes double when the treasures you 
covet are too expensive, too big, or too 
numerous to display at home without 
courting divorce. 

I made the discovery when I was in 
the throes of collecting marine shells. 
My assortment grew to the point where 
the family decided we’d have to live in 
a tent and turn the house into a museum. 
Shells have to be displayed—and that 
takes plenty of space—and space is ex- 
pensive in Brooklyn. Good private col- 
lections, just to give you an idea, will 
contain upwards of 100,000 different 
specimens. And one comprehensive book 
on the subject, The Manual of Conchol- 
ogy, includes 27 profusely illustrated 
volumes—at $20 a volume! 

Well, I started too late in life to com- 
pete with that sort of collecting, so I de- 
cided to try something different with my 
camera. On the beaches from Cape Cod 
to the Florida Keys I began taking pic- 
tures of molluscs in their natural habitat. 
Some few dead shells were brought 
home, but most specimens were photo- 
graphed and left on the sand. 

In various cities touched in my travels 
I saw private and museum collections 
and made pictures of the specimens I 
wanted. I gradually built up my own 
horde of hundreds of interesting speci- 
mens—in a scrap book measuring 10x12 
inches! 

Prints of many of them have gone to 
the Brooklyn Museum, the New York 
Aquarium, the American Museum of Na- 
tural History, and similar places where 
they might be of value. And many others 
have been sold, with or without accom- 
panying articles, to publications like 
Boy's Life, Nature, Parents’, and others. 

This latter phase is incidental to the 
main interest of serious collecting, but 
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Making A Collection 
With Your Camera 


by PAUL W. KEARNEY 





If you like collecting as a hobby and the items you want are 
too costly or space-consuming, make your collection on film. 


it helps pay the bills in a man- 
ner that can’t be done by 
merely putting your trophies 
in a cabinet. 

Whether you intend to go 
into that field or not, however, 
the main thing is that collect- 
ing with a camera is an inval- 
uable expediency for any hob- 
byist. And the strange thing 
is that once you get started 
there is no telling how far it 
will lead. 

Years ago, for example, J. 
Horace McFarland, of Pitts- 
burgh, began to make a col- 
lection of flower pictures. To- 
day he not only has the finest 
collection of flower negatives 
in the world, but is head of a 
big publishing company spe- 
cializing in flower books. 

The same thing happened to 
William Innes, of Philadelphia, 
in the field of pet tropical 
fishes. In New York, Mattie 
Edwards Hewitt’s interest in 
gardens ultimately made her 
tops in that line. Out west 





Sample of a “camera-coilector's” tro- 
phies—Florida shells set up to show their 
important characteristics. 


Margaret McKitrick Burge has built up 
a fine photographic collection of Indian 
relics—and so it goes. 

Obviously, ‘the more impossible it is 
to acquire the particular things which in- 
terest you, the more essential the camera 
becomes in your hobby. One friend of 
mine, Esther Born, of San Francisco, has 
a weakness for bridges. The only solu- 
tion to the inconvenience of taking home 
every bridge you admire is obviously to 
photograph it. 

Another of my acquaintances, W. N. 


2 a Pao 
hi ON Seca: 


A typical solitaire layout lighted and shot 
from overhead using a color-blind film. 





Jennings, of Philadelphia, has for many 
years specialized in taking pictures of 
lightning until now he has the most ex- 
tensive and fascinating collection of 
photographs extant. Indeed, his camera 
work in this field is so unusual that a 
few years back the renowned Franklin 
Institute awarded him its coveted John 
Price Wetherill Medal. 

Clearly, regardless of the motive be- 
hind your pursuit, camera collecting has 
its possibilities. Do you like trees, his- 
toric houses, rock gardens, antique furni- 
ture, dogs, medieval armor? Well, if you 
cannot acquire actual specimens in those 
hobbies, you can always possess them on 
film and house your collection between 
the covers of an album. 

Whether you do it for honor, fun, 
profit, or diversion, is of very small con- 
sequence. And sometimes when you start 
out on one tangent, you wind up on an- 
other totally different. I learned that 
when I once started one of the screwiest 
collections you ever heard of—solitaire 
games. During an illness I played the 
only one I knew (Canfield) until I was 
black in the face. I swore then to learn 
some others if they’d ever let me out of 
the hospital. 

The result was an idle visit to the 
library which led in turn to a tour of 
all the second-hand book stores in New 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Something New In Camera Parties 
- by DR. BURTON J. GOVE 


The guests’ cards for admission are their prints, espe- 
cially made for the occasion, on assigned subjects. 


ID you ever find yourself in the 

photographic doldrums? So bored 
by lack of camera activity that you had 
almost forgotten the difference between a 
lens shade and a filter? 

My wife and I found ourselves in that 
predicament last winter. We had de- 
veloped all the films we had exposed 
during the fall, and then, generally 
speaking, hit a photographic slump. Un- 
til we got an idea. 

We gave a camera 
party—a sort of pri- 
vate home salon ex- 
hibition. Our party 
not only gave us a 
chance to exhibit 
some of our pet 
prints but served as 
an incentive to take 
more pictures. 

Here, in part, is the 
invitation we sent 
to our friends after 
much debating: 

“On February 
13th you are cor- 
dially invited to at- 
tend and participate 
in an unusual show- 
ing of selected prints 
by promising young 
cameramen. ... The 
following rules ap- 
ply. All pictures 
must be taken by yourselves after receipt 
of this invitation. Each gentleman must 
bring six prints of the subjects listed be- 
low. (Any ladies’ work will also be en- 
couraged and appreciated.) You may 
take as many pictures as you like, and 
pick the six best. Please write the name 
of the subject on the back of each print. 
Only one picture of each subject will 
be exhibited. .. Come for a buffet supper. 
. . . All pictures will be voted on for 
prizes by those present . . . The following 
six subjects are to be presented: 

1. A picture depicting “New England 
In Winter.” 

2. A table top. Choose your own sub- 
ject, but it must pertain to Valentine’s 
Day. 

3. A picture that would interest a 
young child. 

4. A nude. 
watchword.) 

5. A picture depicting “The Mechani- 
cal Age.” 

6. A picture depicting “Early Morn- 
ing.” 

Enclosed find a return post card. Kind- 
ly return immediately stating whether 
you will be present that night with six 
pictures. There will be a grand prize 


(Let discretion be the 


awarded for the best picture in the show. 
There will be prizes awarded for the best 
picture in each classification.” 

These invitations were mailed three 
weeks early in order to give our friends 
plenty of: time to work out their ideas, 
and eithef print their own pictures or 


have the work done by photo-finishers. 
In a few days all the return post cards 
had arrived and the race was on. 
Needless to say all of us were very 
secretive. Each entrant did his best to 


keep the other fellow from finding out 
what he was doing with his subjects, 

In the meantime we were preparing 
our “exhibition room.” We used a spare 
room with walls of brown beaver board. 
An old calendar of large size was cut 





The prints are numbered and hung in an “exhibition room" for judging. No 
one knows whose prints he is voting for until the different prizes are awarded. 


up and the numerals attached to the 
wall with thumb tacks. We arranged the 
numerals so that all pictures of one sub- 
ject would be on a horizontal line, and 
the prints of each entry on a vertical 
line. With odds and ends of furniture 
and old lamps we tried to make the room 
as salon-like as possible. 

When the night of the 13th arrived 
each guest had, besides the requisite six 
prints, many others not quite so good 
which he wished to discuss later. I hung 
all the pictures myself so that I was the 
only one who knew who had taken them. 
In that way the voting could be carried 
out without anyone knowing for whom 
he was voting. 

We had blue and red ribbons for first 
and second place, a gold star for the 
grand award, and a silver one for second. 
For prizes we gave camera magazines or 





books pertaining to photography. 

The voting was carried out by having 
each person write the number of the pic- 
ture he thought best in a certain classi- 
fication on a slip of paper. In case of a 
tie, we revoted, using only the tying 
prints. Each group was voted on sep- 
arately and at the end a count was taken 
for the grand prize of the whole exhibi- 
tion. 

It was most interesting to see the treat- 
ment different photographers gave a cer- 
tain classification. The nudes were the 
hardest. Most of us decided that the 
other fellow would be the one who would 
use babies as subjects, and with the ex- 
ception of one excellent print of two 
youngsters looking out the window at the 
moon, all the others 
took a picture of a 
picture, or a silhou- 
ette. I saw the way 
out with a small 
nude statue which I 
thought was inter- 
esting, but it didn’t 
get but two votes. 

One of my hard- 
est problems was 
trying to get a “pic- 
ture that would in- 
terest a child.” I 
took a picture of a 
store window full 
of candy, but didn’t 
care much for the 
finished print. My 
final entry was a 
picture of a black 
angora cat, which, 
incidentally, won 
the grand award. 

There was a varied assortment of 
cameras used. Two fans had Graflexes 
of ancient vintage, one had an Argus and 
two had Leicas. 

Our friends left their prints on exhibit 
for a couple of weeks, as many others 
wanted to see them. Before removing the 
exhibition from the wall, I photographed 
the collection to add to my list of prized 
pictures. 

Next year we are looking forward to a 
bigger and better camera party, the sec- 
ond Grand Salon of the Burtal Studios. 
(Incidentally to add a professional touch 
to our party, we had named our house 
the Burtal Studios—a contraction of our 
names, Burt and Alice.) 

Try the idea yourself. Any trouble 
you may have to go to will be more than 
worth your while in the fun you will 
have.—6 





Picture of the Mouth (opposite page) 


WINTER IN THE ADIRONDACKS ... by Harvey B. Bowman 


Harvey Bowman, a biologist whose hobby is photography, stum- 
bled upon this beauty spot in the foothills of the Adirondacks, near 
the picturesque campus of Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. Armed 
as he was with a Welta camera, and aided by an afternoon sun, 
Mr. Bowman lost no time in recording the scene. . . We pay full 
tribute to this print, which we regard as the outstanding winter 
scenic picture of the year. (For technical data see page 56) 
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WINTER IN THE ADIRONDACKS 





Last and West 


Every corner of the globe offers its camera 
possibilities to those in search of photo- 
graphic beauty.These two noted examples 
were found at opposite ends of the world 


A statue in Zurich, 
Switzerland... by 
Harold Burdekin, 
Reigate, England 


‘ 


A Chinese Girl... by 
Heinz von Perckham- 
mer, Berlin, Germany 





The camera is a versatile in- 
strument, finding beauty in the 
structures of man or nature 
with equal facility. Here the 
camera has glorified equally 
the grain in the fields of 
Hungary and the storage ele- 
vators in Cedar Rapids, lowa 


The Quaker Oats granary ai Cedar 
Rapids .. . by Gerald O. Young 


In the Fields of Hungary . . . by 
Emo Vadas, of Budapest 
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The Black Plague, one of 
Lejaren a Hiller’s famous 
photographic illustrations 
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Where have you seen this face before? In millions 
of magazines, for it is the face of Underwood & 
Underwood's most versatile male model . . . Yet few 
realize that this master model is none other than - 
Lejaren 4 Hiller, the world-famous photographic 
illustrator ... the camera genius who can perform 
with superlative distinction at either end of the lens 
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Cactus... 
by Alfred 
Eisenstaedt 


A Study in Doll 
Heads... by) 
Ruth Jacobi 
Roth, New York 


Multiple arrangements offer real inspiration to an enterprising 
photographer seeking something different... . These two 
camera artists have created effects that would almost cer- 


tainly be overlooked if they considered their subjects singly 





A resident of the Jewish 
Old Home, Cleveland. 
Submitted by 

Alex Silverberg 


To capture the mood of his subject simply, 
without artifice and without props, is the 
aim of a good cameraman .. . In these 
. two excellent examples... the eighty-two- 
year-old patriarch and the youthful 
ragamuffin ...this aim has been achieved 


Unfortunately, this photo- 
graph carries no identifi- 
cation .. . Will the pho- 
tographer please make 
_himseli known and re- 
ceive*belated recognition? - 











A house of cards built 
on white cardboard 





Every object in strong light casts 
a shadow, and therein lies the 
secret of many an excellent pho- 
tograph . . . Paul Charles Kirsch, 
of Jersey City, N. J., illustrates how 
novel designs can be obiained by 
maneuvering a single spotlight 
against simple household objects 


Design for Eggs (only 
3 eggs were used; 
for technical explan- 
ation see page 56) 





Behind 





Two able photographers, 
making generous use of heavy 
shadows... have created a 
mood of utter loneliness, of 
sadness, that a thousand 
words could not improve 


On the road between Mona Lake 
and Yosemite Valley in California 


Left Ashore . . . a famous 
salon print by James M. 
Bridges, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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As the happy year-end holiday draws near, chil- 
dren gaze with eager eyes in toy-laden shop 
windows. Many are happy with anticipation, many 
sad with the fear that Santa will again forget them 


This sketch shows the 
set-up... Data on how 
the pictures were made 
is given on page 56 
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Canada’s 
Johan Helders 


Although a head waiter in an Ottawa hotel, he has 
become one of the Dominion's foremost pictorialists. 


OHAN . HELD- 
ERS, whose 
pictures are 

prominent in in- 
ternational photo- 
graphic exhibitions, 
has a_ philosophy 
about photographic 
art. It is an ethical 
philosophy, and he 
believes artistic 
ability is a privilege 
in return for which 
the artist owes a great debt to society. 

Fine photographs are made, not taken, 
he says. It is only occasionally the chance 
shot turns out to be a good picture. Most 
good pictures are planned. They are a 
reflection of the artist’s soul rather than 
the reproduction of a beautiful object. 
There may be more beauty in a photo- 
graph of a dust pail than in one of the 
setting sun. 

Since he first acquired a camera as a 
lad of 14 in his native Holland, Helders 
has traveled all over the world forever 
on the alert for good pictures. Before 
coming to Ottawa as head waiter in the 
Chateau Laurier, the Canadian capital’s 
one palatial hotel, he visited a great many 
countries, working on ships and in vari- 
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ous hotels and restaurants. 

Many famous people visit 
the Chateau Laurier, prime 
ministers, ambassadors, ar- 
tists and writers. Few of 
them realize that the tall, 
immaculate, courteous man 
who rules the dining room 
and advises them on food 
and wine bears a name 
famous in _ photographic 
salons and that he is a 
Fellow of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society. 

It was an exhibition held 
by that Society in London 25 years ago 
which really set Johan Helders on the 
path to photographic fame. He heard 
of the exhibition by chance on a visit 
to London and, being interested in pic- 
tures in an amateurish way, decided to 
look in. 

“There for the first time,” he says, “I 
saw an exhibition of photographic prints 
and I stayed long to marvel at the ex- 
hibits. I could hardly believe that the 
pictures were the creation of the camera 
alone. That visit fired my ambition, 
aroused my interest, and spurred me on 
to become a pictorialist myself. In 1924, 
coming from the Orient to Vancouver, it 


This masterpiece, typical of Helders’ work, bears the simple title “Love.” 








One of Helders’ prize-winning pictures, “House 
of Mammon," awarded a silver plaque in London. 


was my privilege to meet John Vander- 
pant, that great Canadian artist of the 
camera. Under his influence and friend- 
ship my work improved tremendously.” 

Mr. Helders has a trunk full of medals 
and other trophies won by his pictures 
at photographic exhibitions. Among his 
more treasured prizes are? a gold medal 
won at Batavia, Java, in 1923 with My 
Lady Nicotine; gold medal won at Buda- 
pest, 1927, with Winter; silver atiedal won 
at Amsterdam, 1936, with Come Unto Me; 
silver plaque won at London, Eng., 1934, 
with House of Mammon; bronze shield, 
won at Barry, Eng., 1928, with The Bench; 
silver medal won at New Westminster, 
B.C., 1925, with Umbrella Weather. He 
has also exhibited and won prizes in New 
York, Chicago, Paris, Rome, Madrid and 
Brussels, ; 

A more modest and retiring artist than 
Johan Helders would be hard to find. 
When approached for an outline of his 
methods and his views on photography, he 
sought to be excused. Finally, although he 
would not talk, he agreed to set something 
down in writing. The result was a short 
treatise on aesthetics as applied to photog- 
raphy plus a few tips and some sage advice 
for younger cameramen. His words can- 
not be improved upon, so here they are: 

“My pictures are usually planned be- 
forehand. Occasionally a chance shot 
proves successful. In such a case it is 
mainly luck plus the ability to see and 
seize upon the opportunity offered by the 
good fortune of being on the spot at that 
particular moment. Sometimes the most 
unlikely places will, upon closer acquaint- 
ance, provide a wealth of pictorial ma- 
terial. 

“Bear in mind, however, that subject 
matter has nothing to do with art. It is 
the essence that counts, the reflection of 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Jack Hazlehurst 
by John Holloway 








ERE we are at the studio with Jack 

Hazlehurst and his model, piquant 
Frances Neal, so recently from Texas 
that her drawl is a delight to everyone. 
Thought you'd like to see how the 
“great” Hazlehurst works, see how the 
feature on page 52 of this issue was 
made, after having his stuff crammed 
down your necks for so long. We'll let 
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Jack transforms a lovely girl into a hag 
little putty, 


with a paint, and skill. 





After the new nose he adds a few wrinkles, 
while the subject looks on in amazement. 





With the makeup completed, Hazlehurst 
poses the model and makes the shot. 


you take a look at Jack personally, and 
see what makes him tick. (This is bor- 
rowing an idea from him, for, as a 
psychologist he sometimes takes people 
apart the same way.) 

Jack, originally from Texas himself, 
gets along with Miss Neal in fine shape, 
keeping a running line of small talk as 
she removes her street cosmetics with 
cold cream, and prepares to assume the 
character to be portrayed. This time she 
is to be a girl from the streets that 
“ain’t been done right by”. The char- 
acter calls for pale lips, so Miss Neal 
covers her lips with panchromatic grease 
paint, leaving the remainder of her face 
natural, as it will be powdered later to 
give a sallow effect. 

(Continued on page 92) 





The Editor Tells About the Salon Section 








PAGE 43—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


In company with a student, Bowman was 
headed for a nearby gorge in search of 
picture material. Shortly after starting 
up the trail, which is used both to haul 
out firewood and as a bridle path, a 
crossed the bridge shown. Looking bac 
Bowman was so struck with the beauty of 
the scene—the gray bark of the beeches 
against a background of snow, the dash 
of green furnished by the hemlocks, and 
the long shadows of the late afternoon— 
that he lost no time in making a pictur 
A 9 x 12 cm. Welta camera (with 3 

x 4% film pack adapter) was used. The 
f 4.5 Steinheil lens was stopped down to 
f 23 and an exposure of 1/25 second made 
on Agfa Super Plenachrome, the reading 
taken from a Bewi exposure meter. Three 
evenings were spent in cropping for com- 
position and making prints on various 
papers in order to find the one suitable 
for bringing out the full beauty of the 
picture. 


PAGE 44—EAST AND WEST 


Burdekin’s picture of the old _ statue 
against a background furnished by the 
modern building was made in Zurich, with 
Using Kodak Panato- 
mic film and a light yellow filter, an ex- 
posure of 1/50 second was made at f 11. 

The Chinese girl, by von Perckhammer, 
of Berlin, was made with a Leica camera 
equipped with a wide angle lens. With 
the lens stopped down to f 6.3 an ex- 
posure of 1/25 second was made on Agfa 
Superpan film. 


PAGE 45—ELEVATORS 


Gerald Young made his photograph of the 
aan elevators at the Quaker Oats plant, 

edar Rapids, Iowa, with an 8 x 10 Cen- 
tury Universal camera and 12” Goerz 
Dagor lens. He used a red (A) filter and 
Eastman Portrait Panchromatic film and 
gave an exposure of 1/5 second at f 16. 

No technical data is available on the 
photograph by Vadas. 


PAGES 46-47—A MASTER PHOTOGRAPHER POSES 


The seven photographs of Lejaren 4 
Hiller were made in the studios of Under- 
wood & Underwood by staff photog- 
raphers. All of the pictures were taken 
with a Folmer & Schwing studio camera 
and a 19” Goerz Dagor lens. 

Most of these photographs have ap- 
peared nationally in magazines or on car 
cards. The illustration for Gem Razor 
was made for Federal Advertising 
Agency; those for Arrow Beer and Ameri- 
can Oil, for the Joseph Katz Agency. 
The shot showing Hiller playing a violin 
was made just for fun but has been used 
editorially in numerous publications. The 
picture of the horn blower, taken by 
George Hukar, was used by General Elec- 
tric in miscellaneous trade publications. 

Hiller’s own illustration, The 
Plague, was made for Davis and Geck 
to illustrate the history of gurgery. It 
was reproduced in the July issue of 
PorpuLaR PuHorTocGRAPHY in an article featur- 
ing this noted illustrator. 


PAGE 48—FOUR OF A KIND 


The doll heads were photographed by 
Ruth Jacobi-Roth in the studio, with a 
9 x 12 cm. Voigtlander camera and 5%” 
Heliar f 4.5 anastigmat lens. An exposure 
of 8 seconds was made at f 32 on Eastman 
Panatomic film. 

Hisenstaedt’s picture of the cactus was 
made in Berlin, Germany, with a Leica 
camera and 35mm. Elmar f 3.5 (wide 
angle) lens. The shot was made with 
daylight, and using Eastman Panatomic 
film an exposure of 1/25 second at f 6.3 
was given. 


PAGE 49—MEDITATION 
Silverberg’s photograph, entitled A Proph- 
et In I was made with a 4 x 56 
Graflex camera and 8%” Schneider f 3.5 
lens. An exposure of 1 second at f 8 was 
made on Eastman Super Speed Ortho film. 
One spotlight was used for illumination. 
The subject is an 83 year old resident of 
a Jewish home for the aged in Cleveland. 

The unidentified photograph of the 
negro boy is one that became separated 
from the letter which accompanied it, 
and unfortunately the photographer 
neglected to attach his name and address 
on the back of the print. If he will iden- 
pend himself by sending a small duplicate 
print of the negative he will receive 
recognition in a future issue of 
PHoToGRAPHY, as well as a check in pay- 
ment for the use of the picture. 


a Contax camera. 


PAGE 50—SHADOW DESIGNS 


This unique shadow effect created by the 
use of playing cards was made by using 
only one 500-watt spotlight for illumina 
tion. Kirsch took the picture with an 
8 x 10 Deardorff camera and 13%” Zeiss 
Protar f 6.3 lens. An exposure of % sec- 
ond was made on Eastman Portrait Pan- 
chromatic film with the lens stopped down 


to f 32. 

dns odd design for which only three 
eggs were used was made with two nega- 
tives. The eggs were placed on a stand 
and lighted with the one spotlight so that 
the shadows would be parallel. Two 
identical negatives were made using the 
same camera and film employed for the 
picture of the playing cards. A 1 second 
exposure was made at f 32. After the 
two negatives had been processed and 
were ready for printing they were placed 
together, emulsion against emulsion, and 
printed as one on Defender Velour Black 
Normal paper. 


PAGE 5I—LEFT BEHIND 


The picture taken at sunset on the road 
between Mono Lake and Yosemite Valley 
comes to us with no data, and without the 
name of the photographer who made it. 
We hope he will see it and drop us a line 
so that we may give him due credit for 
this lovely study in the next issue of 
PoPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

James Bridge’s study, Left Ashore, has 
made its appearance in several national 
salons. It was made with a Leica camera 
and 35mm. Elmar f 3.5 lens. A red filter 
was used with Eastman Super Sensitive 
Panchromatic film and an exposure of 
1/20 second made at f 5.3. The film was 
developed in MPG and the print made on 
chloro-bromide paper. 


PAGES 52-53—GREETINGS 


When it came time to plan the December 
issue we could think of no more appropri- 
ate job for Jack Hazlehurst than to have 
him assist us in getting up a Sew grectag 
cards to some of our contemporaries, and 
here they are: Jack and his lone model 
have “gone to town” in the usual fashion; 
camera, lights, makeup, and talent are 
here combined for your enjoyment. 

Jack made the picture with his 5 x 7 
studio camera and Bausch & Lomb f 4.5 
anastigmat lens. He used Defender X-F 
Panchromatic film, and with the lens 
stopped down to f 18 made all of the shots 
at 1 second exposure. The negatives were 
developed in DK-76 and the finished 
prints made on Illustrators Special paper. 

Wigs were used for the pictures of the 
old woman, the unfortunate girl on the 
end of the rope, and the fascinating 
blonde whose costume consisted of shoes, 
stockings, and a few feet of chiffon. The 
piece of machinery and the dumbbell were 
painted on flat cardboard by one of our 
staff artists. 

Our sincere thanks to Esquire for the 
loan of “Esky” who appeared on their Oe- 
tober cover, and to Hazlehurst’s family 
doctor for the use of the umbrella and 
large galoshes. 


PAGE 54—CHRISTMAS 


These two Christmas photographs were 
made under the direction of y W. Fick 
of the Ford, Brown & Mathews advertis- 
ing agency, Chicago. Mr. Fick supervised 
the setup and arrangement and directed 
the models. One of these pictures was 
used by his agency as the illustration in 
its Christmas greeting card sent to clients. 

The compe yay were taken by Jos. 
G. Ralston and . F. Hughes of Ralston- 
Hughes Studio. 

e set was built in the studio, using 
an ordinary platform with a pane of plate 
glass mounted at its edge to simulate a 
show window. Ordinary tinsel was ar- 
ranged on the glass as shown and fas- 
tened with Scotch tape. Cotton served 
as snow, and the effect of frost on the 
pane was obtained by applying a satur- 
ated solution of Glauber’s salt which re- 
oryatetines on evaporation, 

he photographs were made with an 
8 x 10 Century Universal studio camera 
equipped with a 14” Turner Reich f 6.8 
lens, and Defender X-F Pan film. The il- 
lumination consisted of 4 flash bulbs in 
a cabinet mounted about four feet above 
the platform and to the right. |The flash 
exposure was made with the lens stopped 
down tu f 16. 
The models which were used are non- 
rofessionals. They are, in fact, Mr. 
ck’s twin son and daughter. 
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A Lens Shade Is Important 


Few amateurs realize how much a lens shade will improve 
the quality of their prints or how simple it is to make one. 


ERE and there in photographic lit- 
erature one finds advice concern- 
ing the lens shade. The advice 

seems never to be very complete, but 
usually incidental in nature and limited 
to some sort of general statement to the 
effect that the lens should be protected 
from all light not directly concerned with 
the field to be photographed. In addi- 
tion is given the specific information that 
the shade is particularly important in 
cases of bright diffused light, such as 
that found beside the sea or in bright 
snow scenes, and when photographing 
into the light. There is little, if any, 
discussion of the different forms, or of 
the many important special uses, of lens 
shades. 

The fact that so few amateurs use 
a lens shade may indicate that they fail 
to realize the importance or the uses of 
the device, or that they are satisfied with 
whatever results they get without it—per- 
haps both. At any rate, anyone who will 
experiment with lens shades will find a 
great deal of pleasure in store for him, 
and considerable improvement in his 
pictures. 

It is true, as stated above, that the 
fundamental purpose of the lens shade is 
to shield the lens from unwanted light. 
The primary result desired in photog- 
raphy is to have properly represented 
on the sensitive film a good image of the 
object photographed. But the light which 
comes from the field of view represented 
by the object is but a small part of the 
light which falls upon the lens. All of 
this extra light is unwanted light, such 
as that from a bright sky, or nearby 
bright objects or lights. Some of it is 
reflected from the front surface of the 


Fig. 3. Taken toward the sun, this bril- 
liant shot was made using a lens shade. 





by DR. I. CLYDE CORNOG 


lens and is harmless. Some of it passes 
into the lens and is subsequently reflected 
back and forth among the surfaces with- 
in the lens. Part of the unwanted light 
finally passes through the lens and is 
reflected from the walls of the bellows, 
finally arriving at the film itself. 


Right: Wire loops on a metal base support 
this lens shade which can be folded flat. 
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Fig. 4. Same scene 
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Above: Fig. |. An all-weather shade made 
from a cafdboard carton. Left: Fig. 2. 
Method of determining size of the open end. 


This unwanted, or stray light as it is 
usually called, arrives at the sensitive 
film in either or both of two ways—as 
a more or less uniform illumination, or as 
reflected beams such as might come from 
reflecting surfaces within the lens sys- 
tem. In the first case the result is to pro- 
duce a general fogging of the plate, upon 
which is superimposed the desirable ex- 
posure. The result is a picture which 
lacks snap and brilliance. In; the second 
case the plate will show localized spots, 
or exposed areas, which obviously have 
nothing to do with the object photo- 
graphed. What has just been described is 
true of all lenses, and is present to a 
greater or lesser extent under all condi- 
tions of exposure, so that the value of a 
lens shade should be obvious. 

However, there are lens shades, and 
lens shades. Probably any shade is better 
than none, but some are so small as to be 
of only moderate value. The ordinary 
shade is of little or no value in very 
bright light or in bad weather. It is a 
well known fact that desert photography 
is very difficult because of the intensity 
of the diffused light, and the first good 
desert photographs were made by using 
a lens shade in the form of a cone about 
two feet long. The clarity and sparkle 
of the negatives were very remarkable. 
The case of the desert is not greatly 
different from that of the sea shore in 
brilliant sunlight, or of snow scenes. 
(Continued on page 82) 





Pictures trom 


After studying James MHoddle’s salon print Made by Sherry Adams, Warren, G. W. Romer, Miami, Fla., made this shot 
“Hasan,” ~ the August issue, and referring to Pa., Kodak Bantam Special, f 2 at with a 4 x 5 Graflex at 1/110 sec., f 16, 
an early article on makeup, amateur David Wm. 1/25 sec. on Panatomic film. on Panchro Press film using a G filter. 
Larson, Geneva, Ill., produced this similar study. 

Exposure 1/25 sec. at f 5.6 on S.S.Pan. 


Right: Taken 
wit an Argus, 
f 5.6 at 1/50 sec., 
through the wind- 
shield of a car, by 
James M. Laws, 
Philadelphia. 


Left: Ted 
O’Brien, Los An- 
geles, Calif., 
made this splen- 
did shot with a 
Kodak Retina, 
1/500 sec., f 6.3, 
on DuPont Su- 
perior. 


Right: A photo 
by Edw. R. Schern 
of Brooklyn, tak- 
en in a Canadian 
Forest Reserve 
with an Icarette 
on S.S.Pan, 1/25 
sec. at f 8. 


Below: Made with Zeiss Ikon by Below: D. H. Phillips, Winnipeg, made 
W. C. Eymann, Atchison, Kan. this striking photo with a Rolleiflex. 





Our Readers 


“A Wayside 
Calvary”. with his 
Fothflex on Ilford 
Selo F.G. film at 
1/50 ‘sec., f. 8, us- 
ing a Kodak color 

filter. 


Right: hadeng a Su- 
oes en 5 Da- 
vid B. Hussakof of 
Brooklyn, stopped 
this action at 1/200 
4.5 on S. S. 

‘an film. 





Rotts a en . is 
player action, 
taken by J. Cari 
Rosapepe, Youngs- 
core, os with a 

n, odak, on 
Veritas film at 

1/100 second. 





Below: R. C. Proctor, Phoenix, Ariz., Below: A scene in Veracruz, Mexico, Below: With a 21-year old Eastman No. 2-C 

made this picture with a Kodak by Alfonso Gonzalez. Taken with a Kodak Junior, Jack W. Wingo, Dallas, Texas, 

Recomar at 7:30 p.m., f 22 at 1/25 ; 6 x 6 cm. Voigtlander on Verichrome made this picture using stop f 22 at 1/25 
second. film at 1/25 second, f 11. second and Verichrome film. 


Below: “He Hit Me!” by Jordan C. Dralle, East Moline, Iil. Below: Tired exhibitor at Kennel Club Show, by H. M. Steinburg 
: "Made with a “Bantam ‘Seon jal. f 5.6, 1/50 second. Mill > rene Calif. Made with an Argus. J 














Print Criticisms 





This service, which is free to all our readers, will be of help to beginners in the art of 
photography. Send your prints with technical data to Print Criticisms, POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Prints will not be returned. 


Our Readers 


for 








N. C. B., Zanesville, Ohio—Whatever 
faults this print may have, there is much 
to be said for its photographic quality and 
fine range of tonal gradation. Careful 
exposure and intelligent use of a filter 





Above: Photo by N. C. B 


Left: Diagram show- 
ing effect of cropping 
and the addition of a 
figure on the road. 


were undoubtedly 
responsible for this 
feature. The picture 
: _ also embodies a ba- 
sicly good compositional form. The road en- 
tering the picture on the left guides the 
eye into the distance where a dark spot 
between road and sky serves as a focus of 
interest. 

Scenes like this, beautiful in themselves, 
may often be greatly improved by careful 
cropping. Again, some element may be in- 
jected into the study which will add to 
the general interest. The accompanying 
diagram will give you an idea how this 

icture would look with’a portion of the 

ttom removed, and a figure placed on 
the road. The addition of the subject lends 
somewhat to the feeling of depth in the 
picture and adds a little live interest to 
an otherwise static scene. 
* a * 


_ R. W., Leominster, Mass.—The elements 
in this picture are good but could be re- 
arranged to give a more pleasing compo- 
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Photo by B. W. 





sition. The large white spot of stream in 
the middle of the picture obscures the out- 
line of the muzzle of the cannon. An angle 
of view more to one side and lower would 
have given a more interesting picture. The 
original print lacked contrast and brilliance 
as well as sharpness, but these qualities 
have been improved somewhat in the mak- 
ing of the above reproduction. In print- 
ing another original you might try using 
a little harder paper. 

a * m 


D. B. L., Fayetteville, N.C.—Your print 
“Christmas Night” deserves much favor- 
able comment. The general idea and set- 
ting are good, and the picture tells the 
story very well. Your lighting, however, 
could have been improved some. Better 
illumination could have been obtained by 

lacing the lamps at a greater distance 
rom the white walls and fireplace. This 
part of your print looks badly washed out 
as these whites have been burned into the 
negative and will not allow the detail to 
print in the same time it takes to bring 
out the figures in the foreground. This type 
of picture also lends itself to unusual light- 





Photo by D. B. L. 


ing of the type where the illumination is 
placed before the figures, thus rendering 
them in silhouette. 
6 ok * 
E. M. S., Jr., Willows, Calif—This shot 
demonstrates particularly well how third 
dimension may be obtained in scenic pic- 
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Photo by E. M. 8., Jr. 


tures. The rock and figure of the tree in 
the foreground give unusual depth to the 
rest of the picture. The use of a yellow 
filter would have given a better rendition 
of the distant trees and clouds on panchro- 
matic film, and an orange, or “G,” filter 
could have been employed to give that 
slight degree of over-correction that so oft- 
en adds pictorial quality to an otherwise 


ordinary scenic. a 


C. R. D., San Pedro, Calif—An interest- 
ing picture as a candid shot but could be 
improved pictorially. The brightly illumi- 





















Photo by C. R. D. 


nated white blouse has a tendency to dc- 
tract from the face of the subject which is 
mostly in shadow. This, however, has given 
a nice profile against the sky as you used 
a low camera angle. The print is cropped 
too much at the bottom, and by cutting 
off the elbow your subject has nothing to 
lean on, giving the feeling of a lack of sta- 
bility. Including the right arm would have 
added to the composition as well. Your ex- 
posure was apparently good as the shadow 
portions of the picture show good detail 
and modeling. 





NEW BOOKS 


Tue Letca Manvat, by Willard D. Mor- 
gan, Henry M. Lester, and contributors. 
Morgan & Lester, Publishers. Profusely 
illustrated. Cloth bound, 54% x 8, 578 
pages, $4.00 (in U.S.A.) 

This Third Edition (revised) of the 
Leica Manual just off the press makes 
its appearance as a completely new, up- 
to-date volume on miniature camera 
photography. It contains all of the ma- 
terial included in the earlier editions 
plus many new ideas, additional data and 
information, and close to 200 new photo- 
graphs. Ten entirely new chapters have 
been added and practically all of the 
original material has been revised and 
improved to keep it abreast with current 
trends in miniature camera technique. 

The editors and publishers of this 
volume, being photographers themselves, 
are well equipped to produce this valu- 
able addition to photographic literature. 
Willard D. Morgan is Contributions Edi- 
tor of Life Magazine and Henry M. Les- 
ter a Cinephotographer. 











AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHoTocRAPHY, 1938, 
Volume 52, edited by Frank R. Fraprie, 
American Photographic Publishing Co. 
More than 300 pages, 74% x 10, over 100 
illustrations in addition to those in the 
text; paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.25; postage 
extra. 

Again the American Annual makes its 
appearance with a well-chosen group of 
articles on a variety of photographic topics 
and 96 full-page reproductions of the 
latest work of the world’s foremost pho- 
tographers, with data about how they 
were made. 

In addition the book contains a list of 
the names and addresses of all the most 
prominent pictorialists, with a record of 
their standing, a list of the American 
camera clubs, and Formulary. 

The book is obtainable through photo- 
graphic dealers, book stores, or direct 
from the publisher, Boston, Mass. 
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Building a Condenser 
Type Enlarger 


by E. S. PURDOM 


An easily constructed lighting unit that can be used 
in conjunction with your plate camera to produce 
sharper and more brilliant prints. 


and more brilliant prints from both 

miniature and larger negatives (up 
to 4 x 5), this enlarger was developed. 
The necessity for bellows and lens-board 
construction is entirely eliminated as the 
apparatus makes use of a film plate cam- 
era such as the Eastman Recomar 33, 
Voigtlander, Welta etc. This type of 
camera has become very popular with 
many amateurs. It has a double exten- 
sion bellows, and with the addition of a 
supplementary lens (short focus) will 
permit the making of enlargements up 
to 12 diameters. A light red filter can 


‘T= MEET the demand for sharper 


be used over the lens for placing the 
paper when making both straight and 
composite prints. This eliminates the 
necessity of constructing a movable de- 
vice holding a piece of red gelatine or 
glass as found on many projection print- 
ers. 

This enlarger has several other desir- 
able features, one of which is-speed. 
With the ordinary frosted 100-watt bulb 
and using an average negative with lens 
stopped to f 8, a 3-time enlargement on 
Opal (chloro-bromide) paper is fully ex- 
posed in about 15 seconds. Using the 
faster bromide papers will require the 


. A ba 





Showing the various parts of the 
condenser enlarger before assembly. 


lens to be stopped down even farther so 
that the exposure time is increased suffi- 
ciently to allow for control by dodging 
and local printing. Due to the low wat- 
tage of the bulb, the large metal lamp- 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Self-Portraiture Aloft 








T IS not unusual for an amateur to try 
his hand at self-portraiture. But when 
he attempts it several hundred feet in 
the air, that’s something to talk about. 
Such was the accomplishment of Walter 





This amateur took his own picture seated 
in the cockpit of a glider. 


Craig of Selma, Alabama. The illustra- 
tion shows Walter in his glider, and flying 
without the use of his controls. And he 
made the picture himself. 

Before taking off Craig taped his Agfa 
camera to the wing strut where it fit 
snugly between the strut and the wing. 
A cord was attached to the shutter re- 
lease and run along the front edge of the 
wing, as shown in the picture. 

The glider was launched with 1500 feet 
of quarter-inch grass rope behind a Ford 
roadster. In this way he gained about 
1000 feet altitude, but as there were no 
hills from which to get rising air currents 
he could only remain aloft about ten 
minutes. 

After attaining his altitude Craig re- 
leased the tow-rope. During his descent 
and when in a favorable position with 
respect to the sun, he removed both hands 
and feet from the glider controls and 
pulled the cord attached to the camera 
shutter, thereby making a fine and most 
unusual self-portrait. The altitude at 
which the picture was made can be 
judged by the view of Selma Ball Park, 
shown in the distance.—® 


Firing Flash Bulbs 


HE chances of misfire when using 

flash bulbs is eliminated by moisten- 
ing the contact tip of the bulb with the 
tongue before inserting the bulb in‘ the 
reflector socket. The moisture provides 
better conductivity —H. K. Hoffman, New 
Orleans, La. 


Letters to 


the Editor 








Dear Sir: 

Far be it from me to even attempt to 
tell you how to manage your magazine 
but I do wish to congratulate you for the 
first number (Vol. 1 No. 5) to come out 
sans. so-call nudes and strip tease 
snaps. There are a number of amateurs 
that feel the same way—some of them 
family men who would like to leave the 
magazine around for the children to read 
but they can’t do it with even Thorek’s 
“beautiful nudes.” 

Of course there are those who will 
clamor for such but let them turn to 
Life, or some of the cheaper magazines 
that cater to this taste. 

J. D. STEVENS, 
Maywood, iil. 

ED. We are sure that modern parents 
are not teaching their children to regard 
the human body revealed as disgraceful. 


astten 
Dear Sir: 

I think we are all more or less apt to 
take the good things for granted and rave 
about the things we do not like. It is 
with this thought in mind that I am writ- 
ing to tell you how much I like your new 
publication. ... I have been an amateur 
photographer for the past twenty years 
and have always felt that there was a 
need for a magazine such as you have 
given us. .’.. I have not read an article 
so far but what I have derived some bene- 
fit from same... I have never before 
written to any publisher telling him how 
much I liked his product... 

CARL E. RABE, 
Charles City, Iowa. 


= 

Dear Sir: , 

... l’ve read PopuLaR PHOTOGRAPHY since 
its inception and think it’s swell. I’ve 
taken advantage of much of its advice 
with great success. But now for my 
“peeve.” Don’t you think your “horror” 
pictures are a bit out of place? I’m re- 
ferring especially to the article appearing 
in your October issue entitled, “Some Pic- 
tures are Forbidden,” by Edwin Baird... 
this type of picture leaves a bad taste in 


your mouth... 
WM. C. DRAKE, 


Malden, Mass. 


ED. Well, its a photographic subject, and 
we thought you’d be interested in know- 
ing something about it. 


AMM 


"Cheese it Spike, here comes de guard. | don't think he'd 
understand we wuz jist makin’ us a darkroom.” 





Dear Sir: 

As a constant reader and admirer of 
PopuLaR PHotocraPpHy I am taking the lib- 
erty of expressing me 4 desire of seeing the 
following in future issues ... More offi- 
cial police and newspaper photos of crime 
scenes, etc. Incidentally, I would like to 
point out to other amateur photo bugs 
that a lot of the pictures in the Salon 
section of your mag are ideal for experi- 
ments in copying. Give us more. 

RALPH E. PAIGE, 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 


= ee 
Dear Sir: 

Your magazine has helped me eatly 
but surely such trash as “I Visit The 
Home of Lily Pons,” and articles on Jose 
Reyes, Hurrell, Don English ... can be 
left out as uninstructive. Many like those 
can be found in any cheap movie maga- 
zine so do not degrade PopuLar PHorToGRa- 
PHY into this class... 

J. BIGELOW, 
Hantsport, Nova Scotia. 


a yo 
Dear Sir: 

js - Your articles are interesting and 
give much photographic information; 
something which is usually omitted by 
other magazines. I refer in particular to 
an article by Robert Rogers on the home 
of Lily Pons. In that article the author 
states clearly the problem before him and 
how he went about his work. ..I am 
sure there are other readers besides my- 
self who will obtain valuable tips from 
writings of this type... 

DANIEL CATLIN, M. D., 
New York City. 


= 
Dear On 

pee ere are slip-ups and mistakes in 
every venture and your magazine is not 
immune from them. With an advance 
apology in case I may be wrong allow me 
to refer to your article in the November 
issue, page 14, “A Camera Disaster.” *. . 
I would like to question the truthfulness 
of this article. ... The first law in optics 
teaches us that the focal point of any 
lens is midway between the lens and the 
groundglass and in my experience I have 
never been able to get the focal (or burn- 
ing) point close enough to the curtain to 
do any damage. ... I have my subscrip- 
tion blank made out for two years and am 
waiting a reply before I send it in. 

M. SCHWARZE, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

ED. Thanking you in ad- 
vance for the subscription, 
we ask that you prove the 
truth of the article with 
your own camera. Open 
the curtain and with the 
lens set at infinity focus 
the sun on a piece of tis- 
sue in the film plane. 


——_ 
Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on the 
excellent service you give 
your readers! I had a let- 
ter half finished, suggest- 
ing to you that we have 
an article about that top- 
notch Broadway photog- 
rapher, Murray Korman; 
the postman arrives with 
the latest issue and there’s 
the article I wanted to 
see. Some service! 

FRANKLIN COLLIER, 

Montgomery, Ala. 


e 
Dear Sir: 

- . . I too hope you will 
continue with plenty of 
artistic nudes. . . contrary 
to the wishes of the pur- 
ists who are embarrassed 
with nature. 

H. M. TENNY 
Denver, Colo. 


@ 
Dear Sir: 
Allow _ me to extend my 
profound congratulations 


upon your superbl ro- 

duced publication, i is 

without a doubt the best 

Photography Journal that 

we have this side of the 

Atlantic. ... 

STEWART BAILEY, 

London, England. 
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Getting Effects With Your 8 mm. Movie Camera 








STUDY of the photograph discloses 
the simple construction of a com- 
bined lens shade and iris fading attach- 
ment: for your 8mm. motion picture 


camera. 





Lens shade and fading device attached. 


The basic materials are the bellows, 
lens mount, and iris diaphragm from an 
old Vest Pocket or similar folding camera. 

First remove the lens elements from 
the diaphragm, cut the bellows off where 
it fastens to the camera, then cut: the lens 
mounting plate down as close as possible 
to the diaphragm case. Remove the front 
cover of this case and file off the stop 
that prevents the iris adjusting lever 
from closing the iris too far. When this 





is filed off the iris will close nearly tight; 
perhaps a pin hole will remain. This 
will affect neither its usefulness nor the 
exposure. 

An extension should be soldered to the 
iris adjusting lever so that it can be 
handled readily in use. 

The unit is then mounted upon a rod 
large enough :to be threaded for an 8/32 
screw. A radio type binding post. is 
screwed onto the end of the rod. Another 
rod of the same size is threaded again at 
one end. This rod is screwed into a hole 
drilled and tapped for the 8/32 machine 
thread, in the tilt top base. 

The unit and rod are mounted upon 
the camera tilt top. The height of the 
unit from the rod must be found by ex- 
periment as your tilt top may be differ- 
ent than the one shown. 

The outside of the unit can be painted 
a glossy black. The bellows should have 
several coats as this helps to stiffen the 
fabric and keep it in shape. Be sure not 
to paint the inside of the bellows or you 
will have reflections cast into your lens. 
This device permits you to make fades 
at the time of shooting, which greatly 
add to the smoothness of the transition 
of scenes on the screen.—W™m. P. Schef- 
fler, Reading, Penna. 





New Uses for Shoe Polish 


BOTTLE of ordinary liquid shoe 
polish is a good thing to have about 
the photographic workroom, and it will 
find many uses. It 
is a good substitute 
for drawing ink, for 
making paper print- 
ing masks, and is 
excellent for doing 
black lettering on 
prints and mounts. 
Once it is dry, it is 
absolutely water- 
proof, and a print so marked can be 
soaked for hours without affecting it. 
On negatives, it makes a dense letter 
that will print out pure white on the 
print with one coating. The shoe polish 


Polish serves as 
ink, 


is as easily used as ink, and any ordi- ’ 


nary steel pen will serve. Do not, how- 
ever, attempt to use it in a fountain pen, 
or the pen will be clogged up and ruined. 
—Paul Hadley, Piggott, Ark. 


Coins As Weights 


OINS may be used as weights in 
compounding photographic formu- 
lae. Their approximate weight in grains 
are as follows: 
dime = 40 grains 


cent = 50 
nickel = 80 ” 
quarter = 100 ”’ 

helt = 20...” 
dollas = 400 ”’ 


From these weights it is possible to 
obtain any number of grains in even tens. 
By making a 25-grain weight it is possi- 
ble to get weights ending in 5 grains. For 
example to weigh 15 grains place the 
dime on one side of the balance and the 





25-grain weight on the other side. By 
subtraction or addition it is possible to 
obtain any weight ending in 5.—Gordon 
Bicknell, Long Beach, Calif. 


Groundglass Focusing 
At Night 

HEN making pictures at night 

with a camera equipped with a 
groundglass, the problem of focusing is 
sometimes serious 
as the light may be 
too dim to show a 
distinguishable im- 
age. A frequent re- 
sult of working un- 
der such conditions 
is out of focus pic- 
tures. Among the 
many remedies 
suggested, the fol- 
lowing has seemed 
the most practical, 
after a long test 
under actual work- 
ing conditions. It is 
simple and effective, being merely a pen 
flashlight held in the same plane as the 
subject and pointed directly at the cam- 
era, not at the subject. 

To obtain a focus it is only necessary 
to rack the bellows back and forth until 
the image of the flashlight bulb is seen 
as a tiny pin-point of light on the ground- 
glass. The method is extremely accurate, 
as a bright halo of light immediately sur- 
rounds the image of the bulb when the 
camera lens is thrown even slightly out 
of focus. With the aid of this tiny device 
all focusing worries should vanish.— 
Charles R. Wheeler, Chicago, IU. 


Flashlight aids 
in focusing. 


63 
A Giant Camera 


HE pyramid-shaped building shown 
in the accompanying photograph is 
a huge camera obscura recently built at 
a beach resort. It consists of a large 





Huge camera amuses resort patrons. 


camera lens at the top surmounted by a 
motor-driven periscope mirror, which 
throws a panoramic view of the surround- 
ing territory on the floor of a pit inside. 
The inside of the camera is darkened ex- 
cept for the light coming through the lens, 
and spectators may view a “full natural 
color moving picture” from a gallery 
around the room.—Chas. H. Littell, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Handle for Camera 


AVE you ever wanted some method 
of holding your camera steady with- 
out the use of a tripod? I have; and so 
I put my mind to work on the subject. 
Why not make a handle that would fit 
the hand and at- 
tach it firmly to 
the camera? First I 
took an old file 
handle, which 
seemed to fit my 
hand the best and 
then I found by ex- 
perimentation that 
the bush on the 
camera, intended 
for the tripod, 
would take a 4” 
machine screw, and 
that a nut set at 544 turns would bring 
the handle up tight and prevent me from 
ruining my camera. I sawed the head 
off the machine screw with a hacksaw 
and filed the same end down to a point 
on four sides. Placing the handle in a 
vice or clamp, I then inserted the screw 
into the handle by tapping the end of it 
with a hammer making sure that it was 
going in straight. 

By holding on to the handle with both 
hands, having the cable release in the 
right hand, planting both feet squarely 
on the ground in a firm stance and by 
having the direct view finder close to one 
eye (keeping the other closed), I find 
that I can hold the camera steady and 
without movement for a long period.— 
John C. Hansen, Boston, Mass. 





Camera held 
steady. 











Trade Notes and News 


Items 








A NEW TRIPOD head which makes it 
possible to swing your camera from hori- 
zontal to vertical, without having to re- 
move it, is being 
manufactured by the 
Ingledue Co., 1709 
Broadway, Glendale 
Calif. e head 
“pans” and tilts as 
well, and all three 
movements lock 
firmly in_ position, 
ern steady pic- 
tures. A set of three 
short legs for use on 
tables and other flat 
surfaces are included with each head. This 
new device will enable the camera enthusi- 
ast to get either vertical or horizontal 
composition in the shortest time possible. 
ae * * 

THE FOURTH International Leica Exhibit, 
recently announced for the fall of this 
year, will be deferred until the early part 
of next year when it will be held at the 
International Bldg, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, from January 8 to 18 inclu- 
sive. Closing date for the receipt of pic- 
tures is November 30. Packages should be 
sent to E. Leitz, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 





New tripod head. 


* * * 


USERS OF photoflash synchronizers may 
obtain, without charge, a very efficient 
Speedgun Exposure Slide Scale by writing 
to S. Mendelsohn, 202 East 44th St., New 
York, makers of the well-known Speed- 
gun. All that is necessary is to write the 
company stating that you would like one 
of these slide scales and mention the kind 
of synchronizer you are using. This scale 
not only tells the flash user what shutter 
and diaphragm settings to use but also 
provides a means for checking the effi- 
ciency of his synchronizer. In the case of 
Compur shutter recommendations the 
scale gives settings which will produce a 
pomsnepet type negative if developed in 
D-72 (1 pt. stock to 2 pts. water). Leica 
and Contax settings are given for devel- 
opment in Champlin No. 15. 
* * * 


AN EASY loading daylight developing 
tank of stainless steel is being made by 
the Superior Manufacturing Co., P.O. Box 
218, Cincinnati, Ohio. The is adjust- 
able and can be used to develop 35mm. 
film and all sizes up to and including No. 
116. The tank is priced at $8.50. 


* * * 


LARGE COLOR prints on paper can be 
made from color transparencies and sep- 


aration negatives by the Duxochrome Col- 
orstil Process. In brief, the process em- 
ploys three films (each with a different 
color emulsion) which are exposed, devel- 
oped, color-corrected, and then transferred 
to paper. The films have the specs of pro- 
— paper and may be developed in any 
ight safe for paper. r development 
rocessing may proceed in daylight. Free 
iterature and prices will be sent on appli- 
cation to the sole distributors in U.S.A., the 
Ruthenberg Color dee ag f Co., 4961 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


* + * 


THERE HAS just been placed on the mar- 
ket by Fink-Roselieve Co., a new American 
made adjustable roll film tank to accom- 
modate the full 
length 35mm. film 
and other sizes up 
to No. 116. Any of 
these films can be 
developed by simply 
> gag the mov- 
able flange of the 
reel and snapping it 
into the position 
which accommodates the width of the film 
to be developed. The tank is made of 
genuine Bakelite and is impervious to all 
of the chemicals used in developing and 
axing. Burke and James, 223 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, Ill, are the exclusive dis- 
tributors of this new item which retails 
for $5.95. 





Adjustable tank. 


* * 


THROUGH THE generosity of one of its 
loyal members the Photographic Societ 

of America is enabled to offer two hand- 
some prizes to stimulate interest in meri- 
torious salon work. The member in ques- 
tion is Edward P. McMurtry, well-known 
pictorialist. The prizes will consist of two 
ange medals and two diplomas, one each 
or the Award of Merit to a oe ee 
the other for the Print of the Year. A 
bulletin has been prepared outlining the 
rules by which the awards will be made. 
Further information may be obtained by 
writing to David R. Craig, Chairman of the 
Trophy Award Committee, 4434 Garfield 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


* * #* 


AS A FURTHER aid to perfect focusing, 
Graflex cameras are now being equip 

with mirrors that have the reflective coat- 
ing on the front surface rather t on the 
back. Thus, the light received through the 
lens does not have to pass through a layer 
of glass before being reflected up to the 
groundglass. This not only gives a brighter 





image, but eliminates the “double images” 
and undesirable refiections. Owners of cur- 
rent series Graflex cameras can obtain the 
new type mirror at nominal cost through 


dealers. 
ae a oo 


THE INTERNATIONAL SALON of Photo- 
graphy, 1937, sponsored by the Oval Table 

ciety, will be held at the galleries of the 
American Fine Art Society, 215 West 57th 
St., New York City, from November 16th 
to November 30th, inclusive. 

The Society, whose purpose is to create 
and promote interest in the art and 
science of photography and to promote and 
sponsor exhibitions of photography and 
other graphic arts, lists among its mem- 
bers some of the best known names in the 
photographic world. 

The Jury of Selection for the 1937 Salon 
is composed of men who rank as author- 
ities on photography in both the pictorial 
and technical p of the art, and among 
whom _is included J. Dudley Johnston, 
Hon. F.R.P.S., London, England. 

Officers of the Society are Pirie Mac- 
Donald, Hon. F.R.P.S., president; Adolf 
Fassbender, F.R.P.S., vice-president; Dr. 
Maximilian Toch, F.R.PS., treasurer; 
Joseph M. Bing, F.R.P.S., secretary. 


* *£ * 
IMPROVEMENTS in the manufacture of 
its -beaded screens is announced by 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., Chicago. A new 
method of applying beads to the surface of 
the screen provides more uniform distribu- 
tion, greater smoothness, more beads per 
square inch, and perfect adhesion. As a re- 
sult, the reflected light is more diffusive 
and the picture free from sparkle and 
glare. Graininess is eliminated, details are 
sharply defined, and color tones are 
brought out brilliantly and faithfully. The 
new process not only improves the quality 
of the picture but increases the life of 


the screen. 
a a * 


AN ALL-PURPOSE mechanical ¢éraser, 
the New Rush-Eraser, is now equipped 
with Fiberglass as well as Sebhecginns re- 
fills for ink and type- 
writing. The re 
fit in the barrel 
which automatically 
feeds out the eraser 
as it is used. e 
opposite end of the 
pencil-sha tube 
is fitted with an or- 
dinary eraser for 
pene and _ carbon. 
e Rush-Eraser has 
The Rush-Eraser. been reported as 
on, photographic negatives, emicalin’ he 
2 raphic negatives, especia ‘or 
reducing highlights. The product is a 4 
(Continued on page 99) 














Calendar of Photographic Exhibitions 











SALON 


ENTRY 
ADDRESS TLE 


ENTRIES ICLOSING|DATES OPEN TO THE 
LOWED | DATE PUBLIC 








The International Salon of Photography of the/The Oval Table Society, Inc., 10 West 33rd 


Oval Table Society of New York 





St., New York City. 


Nov. 16—Nov. 30 
American Fine Art Soc. 





1st Rhode Island National Salon of Photography.... 


J. Clement Grimes, Chr., Camera Club of 


R.I., 103 Westminster St., Providence, R.I. 





6th Minneapolis Salon of Photography...................... 


‘Ralph Burnet, 2601 Euclid Place, Minne- 


Nov. 15—Nov. 30 





apolis, Minn. 





Cape of Good Hope International Salon of Pho- 
tography 





Douglas H. Duncam, Hon. Salon Sec’ty., 


Dec. 1—Dec. 31 








P.O. Box 2431, Cape Town, So. Africa. 





21st International Salon of Photography, Los 





Sec. Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles, 


January 1938 










































































Angeles, Calif Los Angeles Museum, Exposition Park. $1.00 4 Nov. 15 |Jan. 1—Jan. 31 
International Photographic Exhibition in Debrecen,|Aszmann Ferenc, Ferenc Jozsef ut 27, De- 

Hungary brecen, Hungary. $1.00 4 Nov. 20 |January 1938 
XIe International Iris Salon of Photography at|F. Geeraerts, Brederodestr. 22, Antwerp, 

Antwerp Belgium. 6 Belga 4 Nov. 30 |January 1938 
Des Moines 3rd Annual International Salon ofjLeon H. Smith, Y.M.C.A., Des Moines, 

Photography “i “te Iowa. ee, WE 4 Dec. 15 |Ja0-.1—Jan. 24 

7s = z = unicipal Library 
2nd Indian International Salon of Photographic)‘. ** Cooper, Hon. Sec’ty., Camera Pic- 
torialists of Bombay, 53 Nicol Road, Bal- 5s. 4 : 

an lard Estate, Bombay, India. : oe 
Int’! Exhibition of Pictorial Photography at Lei-/Hon. Exhibiti = a - 

cester —— py YR ee 4 Jan. 29 |Feb. 21—Mar, 12 
76th Annual Open Exhibition at Edinburgh.......... a | 5 Feb. 28 |Mar. 19—Apr. 2 
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National Graflex 
Worle 8 finest “T= reflex cam. 

-5 lens; speeds; ten aM" 
= 4" pictures from 8- <exposure fi 





Speed Graphic 
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Series D Graflex 


Revolving pacts 25 apooke, vi- 
sion focusing. Uses Fang 1 oti 
= g packs. Sizes: gus x 44 and 





Enlarg-or-Printer 


contact winter and seteuch. 
ing. desk, ith all =< one—e = one—almost com- 






By Franklin I. Jordan, F.R.P.8.; 224 
pages; 75 illustrations, S3- 50 sep- 
arately, oF FREE with each Enlarg- 


GRAFLEX Prize-Winning CAMERAS 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Picture Their Happiness 


with a GRAFLEX 


If you want a picture of real Christmas happiness, give a Graflex! Here is a 
gift that will not only portray but give happiness for years to come—a gift 
that will be a constant reminder of your thoughtfulness and good judgment. 
With Graflex American-made, precision-built photographic equipment, 
picture-making is exact and certain even under adverse conditions. For those 
who want to make better pictures, there are no finer gifts than Graflex Prize- 
Winning Cameras and Accessories. Your dealer will gladly explain their 
many exclusive advanced features and help you with your selection. 


Send today for free catalog illustrating and describing 
Graflex and Speed Graphic American-made, Prize- 
Winning Cameras and Accessories and for free 
! Graflex Annual Gift Guide. Paste coupon below on 


penny post card, if 7 wish, Folmer Graflex Corporation, Dept. PP-6, 
Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. You will be under no obligation whatsoever. 


~ FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
DEPT. PP-6, ROCHESTER, W.Y., U.S.A. 


Please send me free Catalog describing Graflex and Speed Graphic American-made Prize-Win- 
ning Cameras and Accessories. Also free Graflex Annual Gift Guide. 





NAME ADDRESS 














“CHRISTMAS MORNING’—A GRAFLEX PICTURE 
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16mm REVERSAL FILM 
MAKES THE IDEAL 
GIFT AT XMAS 


It will be appreciated by the recip- 
ient for its high quality—it will 
easy on the giver’s pocketbook. It 
has a universal reputation for high 
erformance—it is attractively boxed 
in green, red and lavender cartons. 


No. 1_1n green box—lIdeal for 
outdoor use. Possesses brilliancy, 
gradation, latitude and captures 
tonal quality with remarkable fi- 
delity, 100 ft., $3.00; 50 ft., $2.00. 


No. 2—In red box—Fine grain, 
semi-chromatic. Provides the ama- 
teur with a tried and tested emul- 
sion. Will react favorably even 
under conditions of indifferent 
light. 100 ft., $3.50; 50 ft., $2.50. 


No. 3—1n lavender box—The 
finest super-sensitive film obtain- 
able. It is so thoroughly compen- 
sated for every color within the 
entire range of the visible spec- 
trum and is so well balanced for 
yellow, red and green rays that it 
enables one to dispense with the 
use of a green filter. 100 ft., 
$6.00; 50 ft., $3.50. 


Daylight Emulsion Speeds 
Scheiner Weston Photoscope 

No. 1 16 6 17 

No. 2 18 12 20 

No. 3 26 50 24 


MARKS 
POLARIZATION PLATES 


Eliminate unpleasant glare—disturbing re- 
flections—the halation caused by these condi- 
tions from your pictures. Improve the sharp- 
ness and detail of your photographs, en- 
hance the beauty of cloud scenery, obtain 
new and more perfect values in color photo- 
graphy ... polarize with Marks Polariza- 
tion Plates. The new, specially designed 
Polarator enables you to attach these plates 
at their angle of greatest efficiency. Can be 
operated with effortless ease by every 
amateur. 
Combined 
Polarator Plate and 
alone Polarator 
$ 3.00 $ 8.75 
3.25 11.00 
3.50 15.00 
4.00 16.75 
6.00 22.75 


Plate 
Unmounted 
$ 5.75 
7.75 
11.50 
12.75 
16.75 


Booklet 11-P on request 


KIN-O-LUX, Inc., 
[10s West 40th Street, New York 
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New Tricks for Camera Owners toTry 


A monthly list of valuable kinks and hints for the amateur. 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will pay $3.00 for each one accepted. 








An Emergency Spotlight 

F YOU should 
ever find your- 
self “in a spot” for a 
spotlight to empha- 
size some part of 
your subject, this 
idea may help you 
out of the difficulty. 
Clamp together 
two reflectors, as 
shown, using large 
paper clips or 
wooden clothes pins. Light leaks may be 
avoided by binding the edge where the 
reflectors join with black paper or scotch 
ta 


used as “‘spot.”” 


pe. 

Although crude, this arrangement will 
serve the purpose when a studio spotlight 
is not available—James Fraser, New 
York City. 


Developing Tank Apron 


MATEURS who have experienced 
the dismay of having the celluloid 
apron of their 35mm. developing tank 
break at a critical 
period may find the 
following idea of 
value. 

First take an old 
discarded strip of 
negative, soak it in 
hot water to re- 
move the gelatine, 
and let dry. Next 
secure a piece of 
cord approximately four times the length 
of the film and of a thickness to allow it 
to pass easily through the perforations. 
Cut the cord in half to make two equal 
lengths and run both pieces through 
melted wax or paraffin to make them 
water and chemical proof. 

Now take one of the pieces, knot it at 
one end and begin by threading it in an 
overhand or spiral fashion through the 
perforations along one edge of the film. 
On reaching the end another knot is 
made and enough cord left over to be 
used in fastening the apron to the out- 
side of the reel. 

The opposite edge of the film is done 
in the same manner.—Richard Carter, 
Claverack, N.Y. 


Apron made 
rom film. 


Easy Pouring 
OME photo- 


graphic _solu- 
tions can be saved 
and used from time 
to time, such as 
hypo, long-keeping 
developers, stains, 
etc. Pouring them 
from a tray into 
narrow-necked bot- 
tles without spilling 
a large portion of the solution is almost 
impossible. However, if a glass or hard 
rubber stirring rod is placed in the bot- 
tle and used as a “guide” for the solution, 


Glass rod guides 
solution. 


as shown in the illustration, there will 
be no spilling, even though the job is 
done hurriedly—Macpherson Hole, Jr., 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Fadein and Fadeout Effects 


EW amateur movie cameras and 
fewer projectors are equipped to give 
a professional-appearing fadein and fade- 
out to individual ., 
scenes during the 
projection. 

For __ projectors 
having outside. 
lenses this effect is 
easily created‘while; ~~ 
the outfit is run- ———a 
ning, by slipping an ——— cap for 
ordinary ‘3 
ketchup bottle cap over the projection 
lens for a fadeout or removing it slowly 
for a pleasing fadein. 

The metal should be painted a dull 
black to prevent possible reflection. 

If white leader strip is used on per- 
sonal films, the cap should be retained 
on the lens to eliminate disagreeable 
screen glare until the opening title en- 
ters the gate—O. I. Sprungman, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Picture Finders 


HE amount of trimming given a 

print will often mean the difference 
between a good and bad picture. In or- 
der not to crop too 
much and thus ruin 
the print, it’s best 
beforehand to de- 
cide what the fin- 
ished photograph 
will contain. The 
guides or finders il- 
lustrated were 
made to be used for 
8 x 10 and smaller 
prints. They were 
cut from two pieces of stiff cardboard, 
ten by twelve inches in size. It’s possible 
with their use on small contact prints, to 
form a good idea of what the finished 
enlargement is to be like. This method 
saves time and the tedious trouble neces- 
sary when arranging a picture on the 
easel of the enlarger with just the nega- 
tive image as a guide—Andrew C. 
Bruening, St. Louis, Mo. 


Guides help in 
cropping. 


Removing Screw Caps 

ANY photographic chemicals are 

supplied in bottles fitted with 
screw-on caps. These are usually screwed 
down tightly to avoid leakage during 
shipment. 

The most persistent cap will yield to a 
wide rubber band wound about it. The 
rubber offers a firm, yet comfortable, 
grip for the hands, and will result in 
complete success as far as the removal 
of the cap from the bottle is concerned, 
without bending or otherwise damaging 
it—Karl A. Barleben, New York City. 
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Conquers Adverse Lighting 


Finest optical corrections possible; especially 
designed for color work. And fast! Makes gor- 
geous shots in woods, interiors, evening scenes, 
theatre, etc. Startling sharpness in most minute 
details on the screen. In 1” and 2” focus. Eco- 
nomical. 


Made only for Amateur Movie Cameras. 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOK! 





WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 
4683 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 





If he owns a camera, 
your gift’ problem is 
easy. Give hima 
WESTON Exposure | 
Meter .. . the device 
that makes picture 
taking simple and 
sure. Pointed at the 
subject, the WESTON 
gives correct camera 
settings . . . assuring 
sharp, correctly-ex- 
posed pictures every | 
time. Used indoors or™ 
out, with any still or 
movie camera, and 
any film. See it at 4 
dealers, or return cou- © 
pon for literature. 








WESTON 
C tPOSUTIC 4 Veter 
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What the Camera Clubs Are Doing 








INDIANAPOLIS CAMERA CLUB held its an- 
nual Invitational Exhibit of Pictorial Pho- 
tography during the month of October at 
the John Herron Art Institute. Eleven 
clubs competed for the Warren Munk 
trophy, which is awarded for permanent 
possession to the club presenting the 16 
prints most meritorious in the judgment 
of the ar This competition was won 
by The Chicago Camera Club in 1936. 
The 1937 winner is not yet known as this 
notice goes to press, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF INDIA was in- 
augurated in August under the sponsor- 
ship of Messrs. A. J. Patel and M. Desai, 
with C. R. Gerrard presiding. This so- 
ciety, incorporating Camera Art Group 
and Central Camera Club already func- 
tioning in Bombay, plans to have @ well- 
equipped darkroom, studio, library, and 
many costly accessories. In his presi- 
dential speech Mr. Gerrard spoke of the 
vast potentialities of the camera in India, 
and the part that photography will play 
in the development of its civilization. 
Camera clubs in other parts of India 
have promised affiliation to the central 
body, and the society hopes to improve 
the standard of photography, both 
amateur and professional, in that coun- 
try. Communications to the society may 
be addressed to Post Box No. 5522, Bom- 
bay, India. Honorary secretary is M. 
Desai, A.R.P.S. 


HUDSON VALLEY CAMERA CLUB was organ- 
ized in July, in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Of- 
ficers elected at the first meeting are Dr. 
M. W. Eisner, Pres.; Dr. Harold C. Rosen- 
thal, V.P.; Benjamin Lang, Sec.; Israel 
Schwartz, Treas. Meetings are held at 
the homes of officers the first and third 
Thursday of each month at 8:30 p.m. 
Permanent quarters will be established, 
with a darkroom for the use of members. 
The present membership is 25. Visitors 
are welcome. 


UTICA CAMERA CLUB is now located in the 
Westminster Church House, 714 Washing- 
ton St., Utica, N.Y., where it has the 
facilities of a large darkroom and splen- 
did lecture hall. Meetings are held the 
first and last Friday of each month 
throughout the winter season. Competi- 
tions will be held each month. Officers 
elected are Harry Lott, Pres.; Dr. F. M. 
Miller, Sr., P.; David Davies, Treas.; 
Miss Florence Hall, Sec. . 

ORLEANS CAMERA CLUB, 322 Royal St., New 
Orleans, has re-elected the following of- 
ficers for the coming term: A. S. Ander- 
son, Pres.; S. J. Forshee, Sec.; A. O. 


Kastler, Treas. The club has at present 
70 members, both men and women, and 
representing many individuals well 
known in the professional and business 
life of New Orleans. Meetings are held 
on the second Tuesday of each month at 
8 p.m. They consist of a short business 
period, one or more short talks on various 
phases of photography, and an exhibi- 
tion of prints taken by members on a 
certain subject previously assigned. Vis- 
itors are always welcome. 


SHOREWOOD CAMERA CLUB of Milwaukee, 
Wisc., at their mid-month meeting in Oc- 
tober, heard an illustrated lecture on 
“Night Photography” by Mr. Orlo Brown. 
This club is one of five participating in 
the All-Milwaukee Salon to be held at the 
1are Art Gallery from November ist 
oO 4 


CAMERA GROUP OF BROOKLYN, at a special 
fall meeting, discussed arrangements for 
a photo train outing and made plans for 
a long rangs program of lectures, speak- 
ers, and demonstrations to carry them 
through the winter season. Of particular 
interest was an excellent collection of 
prints loaned to them through the Metro- 
politan Camera Club Council with whom 
they have become affiliated. Amateurs 
interested in joining this group, which 
serves the Bonsonhurst and Boro Park 
sections of Brooklyn, may address in- 
quiries to the Secretary, Herman Hack, 
2045 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BAKERSFIELD CAMERA CLUB is located at 
1609 19th St., Bakersfield, Calif. Officers 
are Walter Wasem, Pres.; John Short-- 
ridge, V.P.; Ray E. Blair, Sec.-Treas. 
Communications to the club may be 
mailed to the above address in care of 
Edwards Camera Exchange. 


DELAWARE COUNTY CAMERA CLUB, 7168 Mar- 
shall Rd., Upper Darby, Pa., is planning 
a busy season. With close to 50 members 
and the club only seven months old it 
promises to become a most active group. 
At a recent meeting the guest speaker 
was Gus Pasquarella, one of the outstand- 
ing news photographers on the staff of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. He gave 
a very interesting talk on the different 
aspects of news photography. Meetings 
are held on the second and fourth Monday 
evenings of the month at the above ad- 
dress. All interested are invited to at- 
tend. Address communications to _ the 
secretary, Walter G. Downward, 217 N. 
Maple Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 


(Continued on page 93) 








A Glossary for Photography 





D. Dauer—marking on German shutters 
equivalent to B (‘“‘bulb’’). 

DAGUERREOTYPE. Early process for 
obtaining a camera picture, invented by 
Daguerre. 

D&P. An abbreviation meaning ‘“Devel- 
oping and Printing.” It is used by 
firms who do developing and printing 
for amateurs. 

DAMMAR. A whitish resin used in var- 
nish-making. It is usually dissolved in 
turpentine or benzole. 

DARKROOM. A room made free from 
white light in which photographic op- 
erations are conducted. It is illuminated 
with a safelight the rays of which are 
non-actinic to the film or paper. 

DARKROOM CLOCK. A timing device to 
indicate in the dim light of the dark- 
room the required time in developing, 
or the seconds or minutes when mak- 
ing exposures in printing and enlarging. 

DARKROOM LIGHT. See safelight. 

DARK SLIDE. A term (British) used for 
the holder of the sensitive — or film 
which is inserted in the back of the 
camera. When holding only one plate, 
it is termed “single slide”; those made 
to hold two plates are often called “dou- 
ble dark slide” or “double back.’ 

DAYLIGHT SPOOL. A roll of film pro- 
tected by a paper strip, which can be 
tonded into the camera in ordinary 
ight. 

DAYLIGHT CHANGING. A method of 
bringing sensitive plates or films into 
position for exposure without recourse 
to a darkroom, embodied in devices 
such as film spools, film packs, and 
magazines. 


DAYLIGHT LOADING. Refers to the 
ability to load film into a camera with- 
out recourse to a darkroom, as when 
spools and packs are used. 

DAYLIGHT ENLARGING. A method of 
enlarging wherein daylight is the source 
of light. The ——— camera is placed 
against a window and all of the glass 
blocked with black paper except that 
portion behind the negative carrier. 

DECKLE-EDGE. The rough, untrimmed 
edge of paper left by the deckle of the 
paper-making machine. 

DECKLE-EDGE TRIMMER. A trimmer 
which cuts a rough edge on paper simi- 
lar to that produced in the making of 


paper. 

DEFINITION. The degree of sharpness, 
that is, distinctness of small detail in 
the picture image, pave or — 
The perfection of definition depends on 
the perfection of the lens employed. 

DELAYED ACTION. An adjustment on a 
camera shutter by means of which the 
photographer may set the shutter and 
then take his place in a group or view 
so that he is included in the picture. 
After the shutter is pressed, there is a 
lapse of time (10 to 15 seconds) after 
which the shutter automatically opens 
and closes at whatever speed it has 
been set. 

DELIQUESCENT. The poopeety of a 
highly soluble salt by which it becomes 
liquid on absorbing moisture from the 


air. 
DENSITOMETER. A device for estimat- 
ing the density of a negative 
DENSITY. The opacity of a negative. 
(Continued on page 87 
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The illustration 
below is an actual 
photograph of 110 
Ampro Projectors 
just prior to ship- 
ment to the De- 
troit Public 
Schools. 
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OF AMPRO 


The Largest Single School Order 
EVER PLACED! 


If you are considering the purchase of 16mm. projec- 


tors, either silent or sound-on-film, study the following 
facts : 


ONE HUNDRED AND TEN Ampro 16mm.., silent pro- 
jectors at one time—that was the order recently placed 
by the Detroit Public Schools. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, this is the largest single order ever placed for 16mm. 
equipment by any public system in this country. The 
previous year EIGHTY-THREE Ampro Projectors had been 
purchased by the Detroit Board of Education. The per- 


16mm. Sound-on-Film 


Ampro 16mm. Sound-on- 
Film Projectors have brought 
actual new standards of tone 
quality, illumination, simplic- 





sign and construction that ex- 


priced. Get the full story of 
Ampro sound before making 





plain this. Surprisingly low ; 


formance of these machines under acfal classroom and 


school auditorium conditions resulted in this year’s rec- 
ord-breaking order. 


Ampro Projectors can so successfully meet the rigid 
requirements of American schools—it is obvious they are 
ideal for use in homes, clubs and churches. Today—all 
over the world—the name “Ampro” on a 16mm. projector 
is synonomous with “first quality.” 


Clear, brilliant illumination, ease of operation, sturdy 
precision construction, and numerous special features ex- 
plain the steady forward “march of Ampro.” For the 
complete story of Ampro sound-on-film, silent, and con- 
vertible projectors, together with full list of prices, send 
coupon below. 


AMPRO 


The Ampro Corporation—2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


ity of operation to the field Of — gesssssssee»y. w. Dunscombe, Ltd., BRISTOL, AMPRO SALES DEPARTMENT®#=s=see00g 
16mm. Sound-on-Film. There 5 St. Augustine’s Parade, Bristol, 1, England PP-12-87 
re numerous features of de- f 

. Please send me FREE circular on: 


Ampro Silent Projectors Name 





Ampro Convertible Model 





—— Sound-on-Film yey ant 








any decision. 
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A 21S SAIS ISIRIALA LAI SLS, 


BUY NOW FOR 
CHRISTMAS! 


The unprecedented demand for cameras and 
photographic accessories has created an im- 
pending shortage of merchandise. This makes 
it imperative that your Christmas gift se- 
lections be chosen at once to assure delivery 
in time for the holidays. Send your order now! 


LAAT LALLA 


A complete darkroom outfit at 
an amazingly low price. Every- $2- 65 
thing you need for developing VALUE FOR 


ogy gba Lay 1 .95 
beginner. 
DOTY GULLIVER, GF 44 
All the advantages of 
the true miniature 
camera, yet makes 16 
album-size pictures 
size 1544” x 2%4” ona 
roll of 620 film. Has 
F.3.5 Anastigmat lens 


and Compur-Rapid 
shutter. 














This tank is com- 
pletely adjustable to ie 
films of all sizes from 
a full 36 exposure 
roll of 35 mm. to No. 
116. Constructed of 
genuin ebakelite. 
Foolproof in opera- 
tion. Absolutely light 


tight. 
$5.95 


VLA MALS ULES, 


Year’s best miniature 
camera buy! Has F.4.5 
Anastigmat lens, Vario 
shutter and self timer. 
Makes 16 pictures size 
14” x 1%” on 127 
film, making it an eco- 
nomical camera to op- 
erate. An ideal ‘gift. 


Only $17-50 


Send for big, new 84 page catalog of 
cameras and photo supplies for the 
amateur. Write for it now! 


MARKS & FULLER, INC. 


In the Heart of the Photographic Industry Since 1860 
Dept. PP-16 ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S.A. 


AISI AAISIALAL ASIA SIA) A 
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The Youngster's Portrait 


(Continued from page 16) 











ished work, especially the parents. 

Let us consider, now, the method of 
working outdoors. For example, let us 
take our equipment out into the garden. 
If the day is bright and the sun strong, 
it is better to get on the shady side of 
the house where the light will be dif- 
fused. Then we will not have any deep 
shadows or burnt-up highlights on the 
face, but delicate, soft modeling of the 
features instead. Find a suitable loca- 
tion, set up the camera, and supply a 
stool or bench for the child to sit on if 
you want only head and shoulders. Us- 
ing your groundglass, focusing scale, or 
portrait attachment and tapeline, get the 
camera focused as critically sharp as pos- 
sible. A doll or some other object will 
serve very well for this purpose. It is 
wise to have everything in readiness be- 
fore calling the child, so by using a doll 
you will often facilitate matters. 

Be sure your background is plain, and 
get it far enough away so it will be 
out of sharp focus. Spotty backgrounds, 
such as porches or foliage with patches 
of sky spoil the effect of the portrait. A 
blanket tacked up on the side of the 
building or thrown over a washline will 
serve the purpose. Remember that the 
face is the important thing. Keep every- 
thing else subordinate. The child should 
be dressed in simple clothing, white or 
light-colored. 

Decide now on your stop opening and 
shutter speed and get them set. I do 
not advise guessing the exposure as the 
actinic quality of the light is deceiving to 
the human eye. A few trials will soon 
teach you proper exposure, and an ex- 
posure meter will be valuable. It is better 
to overexpose slightly than to under- 
expose, as shadow detail will come out 
more strongly. 

Under lighting conditions where you 
have to use speeds as slow as 1/10, 1/2 or 
even a full second, it is possible to obtain 
a good picture by attracting the child’s 
attention to an object or some movement 
of your hand and getting a momentary 
“pose” of just the expression you want. 

With your camera now set and every- 
thing in readiness, call the child and get 
to work. Try to avoid all unnecessary 
delays while you operate, but don’t rush 
the procedure. Watch the lighting care- 
fully and use the reflectors where they 
are needed to brighten the dark side of 
the face, or lighten shadows which seem 
too deep. Here again the lighting is a 


matter of experimentation. A few trials 


will soon teach you how to obtain the de- 
sired contrasts and proper modeling. 
When you are ready to try back-light- 


ing, that is, when the sun is behind, and ~ 


to one side of the child, remember to use 
your lens shade to prevent the direct 
light from entering the lens and fogging 
the film. Here the reflector is used to 
throw a soft light back on the child’s 
face. With real blonde subjects this type 
of picture is very pleasing. 


Remember, in all cases, to pay par- 


ticular attention to. the-eyes! Keep them 


_or left. of the sitter. 
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Often a toy can be usea 
to kesp the child occu- 
pied while you make a 
number of exposures. 





in focus and free from 
deep shadow. Try to 
catch those high-lights 
which give them sparkle. 

Indoor work by daylight is a little 
more difficult, in that the volume of light 
is considerably decreased. A sun-porch 
or bay window is a good spot for a por- 
trait on a bright day, and it is better 
not to have the child face the window 
but use it instead as a side light, with 
the reflector to brighten the dark side. 
Covering the lower half of a window 
with a sheet and using the light from the 
upper half gives a very good effect. 

Portraits by artificial light are easy to 
make with photoflood. and photoflash 
lamps. With two flood lamps, used with 
reflectors which you can make fron 
white cardboard, you will be able to take 
pictures at f 6.3 at 1/25 second. The best 
lighting for average work is to have one 
lamp overhead at 45 degrees to the right 
Do not have the 
light so high that the eyes are in deep 
shadow and the nose shadow touches the 
lips. The second light can be lower, to 
the other side; and little’ Closer. -This 
tends to give good modeling to the face. 
Lights should not be placed so close that 
the lighting is hard, but at a sufficient 
distance ‘to give a soft; diffused effect. 
While front lighting is best for children, 
the amateur can often obtain pleasing 
effects by trying out some of his own 
ideas. Even if results are terrible at first 
you'll learn what not to do, which is 
almost as important as learning what 
to do. 

If you have no facilities for using flood 
lamps, or have a young subject who in- 
sists on squirming, the photoflash lamps 
can be employed to give some very 
pleasing portraits. They can be fired 
with flashlight cells, and are readily used 
where great speed is essential, or where 
there is no 110-volt current available. 











‘Used in reflectors and placed in the same 


, (Please turn to page 72) 
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A PROFESSIONAL CAMERA FOR CRITICAL AMATEURS 


Ys Superiority—no idle vaunt—is 
evident in every detail of construc- 
tion. Features never previously included 
in a recreational camera enable, for the 


7 0' 8 VY... 


first time, truly professional performance 
in the amateur field. Versatile to the nth 




















m 

. degree, it makes provision for lap dis- 

: solves, fades, superimpositions, animation, 

7 e a e 

ht slow motion and other effects associated 

o with professional work. Made by E. Paillard 

ve & Cie, famed the world over for the pre- 

“ cision of their products, Bolex creates new 

ow standards in amateur movies. 

he a ie 

i , ] he refinements incorporated in the Bolex 

ith are various and many. These include a 

vs Focal Plane Shutter, operating on the same 

<4 principle as in the most expensive miniature still 

one cameras and exclusive with Bolex in the sub- 

ght standard movie field; a Visual Focuser which 

wed provides a greatly magnified and erect image; 

the a tri-focal view finder which gives the correct 

, to fields for 15mm, 1”’ and 3” lenses; a semi-circu- 

oo lar Turret of unique design; Variable Speed 

that Device; Footage Counter; Forward and reverse 

ient action by hand crank. Single Frame Device; 

<n Hugo Meyer 1” Primoplan £/1.5—standard 

sing equipment — Many other distinctive features. 

own Furnished with every essential device for every 

first professional characteristic. Price, $275.00; PAILLARD BOLEX PROJECTORS 

h is 2 a ideal team-mates for Bolex Cameras. 

what Genuine Leather Carrying Case, $25.00. Constructed with identical precision. 
Possess many unique features exclu- 

lnod A complete and comprehensive catalog, PP-5, explains all sive to Bolex Projectors only. Unsur- 

, in- features of Bolex Cameras and Projectors in exhaustive detail. G-16, Soa eae, Gam 

ymps It is yours for the asking. projects both 8mm and lémm, $300.00, 

ac 

fir 

mn AMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY, INC. 

able. 155 EAST 44th STREET COMMERCE BUILDING NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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For the 


MINIATURE 
CAMERA 


Enthusiast 


WE OFFER 


subject to prior sale a selection 
of cameras and lenses that rep- 


resent 


Real Values 


Sold on our usual 10-day trial 
basis. All merchandise in ex- 
cellent condition. 


Contaflex w. F1.5 lens and 


case .. 


$250.00 


85 mm. F4 for Contaflex. 55.00 
135 mm. F4 for Contaflex 70.00 
Contax II w. F2 lens and 


case .. 


155.00 


Contax III w. F1.5 lens 


and case .. 


250.00 


50 mm. F3.5 for Contax. 35.00 
50 mm. F2.8 for Contax.. 45.00 
50 mm. F2 for Contax.... 62.50 


85 mm. 


black ... 


F2 for eeaeeate 


. 125.00 


180 mm. F2.8 for Contax.. 275.00 


LEICA F Chrome w. F2 
and case ...... 


. 125.00 


LEICA G w. F3.5 and case 105.00 
LEICA G w. F2 and case.. 140.00 


135 mm. F4.5 for Leica, 
HOE GON on cces cates 35.00 


50 mm. F3.5 for Leica, not 


coupled 


ee eres 25.00 


50 mm. F1.5 Hugo Meyer 
for Leica, not coupled.. 35.00 


28 mm. F6.3 for Leica, 


coupled .. 
50 mm. F2 for Leica, cou- 


pled 


Re eae 45.00 


62.50 


50 mm. F3.5 an ie 


coupled 


eo eee 35.00 


50 mm. F2.5 for oa. 
eee 


45.00 


73 mm. F1.9 for Leica, 


coupled 


eee ee hee 89.50 


105 mm. F2.8 Trioplan for 


Leica ... 


Wie Teg twa eer 80.00 


90 mm. F2.2 Thambar for 


naeee |... 


90.00 


50 mm. F1.5 for Contax.. 120.00 
LEICA Dw. FES. «00.00 65.00 
MANY OTHERS 





ABE COHEN’S 
EXCHANGE, Ine. 


“The House of Photographic 


Values” 


120 Fulton St., New York 
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(Continued from page 70) 


position that floods would be used, the 
same results are possible, allowing the 
use of an even smaller stop opening. One 
flash bulb used in conjunction with a re- 
flecting screen will be ample light with 
which to make some very acceptable por- 
trait studies. 

Leaving the room lights on, providing 
they are not too bright, it is only neces- 
sary to get your subject ready—have 
your camera in focus and the shutter set 
at “bulb”—open the shutter, fire the lamp, 
and close the shutter. The speed of the 
flash being about 1/50 second, there is 
little danger of movement on the part 
of the child. 

Whether you are making the child’s 
picture indoors or outdoors, don’t be 
stingy with your film. When you get a 
good subject working in harmony with 
you, take exposures one after the other. 
I never take less than six or eight. Then 
I weed out the ones where the eyes are 
half shut or where a quick and unex- 
pected move on the part of the child 
blurred the picture, and out of what is 
left there is usually one or more good 
ones. If you have allowed your subject 
to take characteristic poses and expres- 
sions, your pictures will generally be 
good, providing your lighting, exposure 
and developing are also correct. 

As you become more interested in 
child portraiture you will want to study 
the efforts of others. When you see a 
good portrait of a child study it and try 
to figure out how it was lighted. If it 
is unusual, don’t be afraid to try to 
duplicate the effects obtained by your 
contemporary, for as you progress in your 
own work you will develop your own 
ideas and technique and eventually it 
will have an individuality of its own. 

If you have not yet reached the stage 
where you do your own developing and 
printing, by all means take your work to 
a reliable photofinisher. He may charge 
a few cents more but you will be assured 
that only the finest chemicals and equip- 
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ment will be used. Not only is good de- 
velopment important but careful washing 
and drying of the film is most essential. 
You will want enlargements made from 
your good negatives, and dirt and dust 
which has dried in the emulsion will ruin 
otherwise good results. 

If this article has given you a desire 
to try something photographic that is 
just a little better than the so-called 
snapshot it has served its purpose. If it 
is instrumental in helping you produce 
some satisfactory child portraits it will 
have added to your enjoyment of a most 
interesting and stimulating hobby.—® 





Christmas Movies 
(Continued from page 27) 











wall surface to be as brightly lighted as 
was the original one square foot. 

However, since we are interested only 
in the amount of light which reaches the 
film in the camera, we could still use the 
one lamp two feet from the wall by 
opening the lens diaphragm two stops 
wider than the correct stop for the one 
square foot, thus admitting four times as 
much light to the film. 

Don’t be frightened away by these 
figures. We mention this law simply be- 
cause we don’t want you to fall into the 
error of supposing that because four 
photofloods are enough for one set-up, 
you can move them anywhere in the 
room and still have enough light without 
resetting your lens. In most cases you 
will not have to add any more lights, but 
will simply reset your lens according to 
your new calculation. 

Eight mm. film (a slower panchromatic 
film) is quite fast enough for interior 
work, but supersensitive pan, for the 
workers in 16 mm. equipment, will make 
the lighting problem easier. Of course, 
if you are able to shoot the whole thing 
in color—indoor shots of the shining tree, 
the bright toys, and the animated se- 
quence we are coming to—your film will 
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The New TRI-COM-POD 
The Perfect Christmas Gift 





@ OPENS AND FOLDS IN A JIFFY! 
@ FITS INTO ANY COAT POCKET! 
@ CHROMIUM PLATED! 

@ ONLY 14 OUNCES! 


A sturdy accessory that answers every re- 
quirement for tripod performance. Extends 
to a height of four feet, and is equipped 
with a swivel top that permits the camera 

to be rotated and tilted to any position. The 

TRI-COM-POD has eleven sections, adjusta- 

ble as desired. Made of fine quality, chro- 

mium plated duralumin, with rubber tipped 
legs to prevent slipping. Now is the time to 
buy for Christmas giving. 










































HENRY HERBERT 
483 Fifth Avenue 
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sparkle like Christmas itself. 

Plan your film ahead, so that it will not 
be just a jumble of shots. You need not 
photograph the scenes in the exact order 
in which you will finally want them, but 
you should proceed with some idea of 
what you want the completed film to be. 
It should start with a title, of course— 
perhaps a close-up of the holly wreath 
hanging in your front window with 
white letters stuck to the window-pane, 
“Christmas Comes to the Ballard’s, 1937.” 
If there is an electric candle in the 
wreath, light it. Or, if you live where 
snow falls, write your title in the snow. 
(Be sure to date all your films, whether 
they be made at Christmas or on the 
Fourth of July. You'll always be glad.) 

Follow with a wintry shot of your 
home, and then one of mother address- 
ing Christmas cards, with a close-up of 
one of the cards. If your cards are of 
the personal sort, you might work one 
into a title, instead of using the wreath. 
Someone’s hand tears the “DEC. 23” 
sheet from the calendar, leaving, of 
course, “DEC. 24,” and then we see 
father selecting the tree down at the 
corner grocery, or out in the woods, if 
you are fortunate enough to live that 
near the country. 

All this is introductory, build-up ma- 
terial, and you will have a hard time not 
proceeding well from here. Be sure to 
include a lot of detail, close-ups of every 
action pertaining to the season. Most of 
us live so close to the good things to 
photograph that we lose perspective; we 
don’t realize that commonplace action is 
effective on the screen, especially when 
the shots are spliced in the film the right 
way. One of the things that makes a 
great director great is his ability to think 
up those short sequences that make us 
chuckle inwardly and say, albeit perhaps 
subconsciously, “Why, that’s just like we 
do it,” or, “Grandpa does that very 
thing!” 

You will want a shot of the children 
just about to open the bedroom closet 
door before they are interrupted by 
mother rushing in to shoo them away, 
followed by a close-up of the stack of 
wrapped gifts in the closet. (Better 
make this one after the holidays.) Show 
the tree being trimmed, stockings hang- 
ing on the mantle-piece. Most effective 
would be a picture of someone’s gro- 
tesque reflection in one of the shining 
silver balls, but in considering focus on 
this shot remember that the distance is 
really that from the camera to the sphere 
plus the distance from the sphere to the 
subject being reflected. 

On Christmas morning don’t forget the 
shots of the family gathered around the 
tree, and the children with their new 
toys. Go out in the kitchen, if mother 
will let you in with all your lights, wires, 
etc. A good color shot of the golden 
brown turkey coming out of the oven 
still steaming in its own juices will make 
your mouth water for the rest of the 
year. There is color in the kitchen; 
salads, cranberries, pies, bowls of fruit, 
and, most important of all, mother her- 
self as she bustles about, and perhaps 
grandma, too, who has come in early to 
help. 
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Make a picture of the table all set, | 
crystal sparkling, tapers lighted, and of , 
course another after the family is-seated, | 
with grandpa about to attack the luscious 
bird. Follow with close-ups of each 
guest, and end the sequence with a close- 
up of the turkey skeleton. 

Such, with individual variations, is the 
nature of a good family Christmas film, 
one that all. the aunts and uncles and 
cousins will enjoy seeing time after time, 
especially at the family reunion next 
summer. However, the seasoned amateur 
has made this picture time and again, and 
it is to him that we commend a variation 
on the Christmas theme, sequences di- 
rectly concerned with mysterious goings- 
on under the Christmas tree on the night 
before the Great Day. 

The way you treat Christmas Eve in 
your film will depend a great deal upon 
your way of celebrating and upon the 
age of your children. Some families we 
know keep the tree a great secret until 
Christmas morning. It is hidden away 
in the woodshed until the youngsters 
have gone to bed, when father and 
mother set it up, trim it, and lay out the 
gifts beneath the boughs, against a riot- 
ous holiday morning. Others let the 
children in on the fun of decorating the 
tree. At any rate, one of the most pleas- 
ant ideas we know of for a holiday movie 
runs something like this, in color if pos- 
sible: 

The tree is all trimmed, and with its 
lights, tinsel, and glittering ornaments, 
it is a joy to behold. The children come 
downstairs in their sleeper-suits to hang 
up their stockings and to kiss mother and 
daddy goodnight. One of them looks 
into the fireplace and scratches his head, 
wondering how Santa Claus will ever 
do it. They go upstairs slowly. Mother 
and father fill the stockings, place the 
toys beneath the tree, and after a last 
look around, turn out the light and 
ascend the stairway. A close-up of the 
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Make Color Shots SING / 


Project Movies and Stills 
On a DA-LITE 


, Se Beaded 


SCREEN 


The surface of this screen, covered with 
millions of tiny glass beads, brings out the 
full beauty of black and white and color 
photography as no other surface can. Images 
are brilliant, sharp, clear. There is no 
sparkling—no glare. The beads, applied by 
Da-Lite’s new process, are guaranteed not 
to shatter off. 


Perfect Christmas Gifts 


Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screens are available: in many 
types of. mountings including the -populat Challenger 
with tripod attached which can be set up instantly any- 
where and folds compactly for easy carrying. Sizes in- 
clude both rectangular and square shapes (for showing 
*‘stills’’).. Square screens can be adjusted to rectangu- 
lar proportions for showing movies. Prices range from 
$2.50 up. Ask your. dealer about Da-Lite Screens! In 
the meantime send for free literature. 


FREE LITERATURE Mail Coupon Now! 
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| Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. | 
| Dept. P.P., 2715 N. ‘Crawford Ave., Chicago, 1. 
Send FREE literaturé'on Da-Lite Screens. | 
Ea nee ee TS Ae | 
| Address | 
I city State 








clock tells the time, perhaps eleven 
o’clock. 

At the children’s bedroom doorway 
they pause and look in. The room is 
dark, except for a shaft of moonlight 
falling from the window across the sleep- 
ing children. (Light blue cellophane 
over your floodlights outside the win- 
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Here is an outstanding value that is beyond comparison. 
built to give you perfect results with the greatest economy. 


with [4.5 LENS ano 10.95 
SHUTTER SPEED up to 1/150 


SENSATIONAL 


OLYMPIC CANDID 





The Olympic Candid is a better camera, 
It’s operation is simplified so that 


any beginner as well as the most demanding enthusiast of Candid Photography wiil get perfect | 


pictures. 


ing Mount, PRONTO Shutter and speeds of 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 1/150, Bulb and Time. 


It is equipped with a f 4.5, 50 mm, UKAS ANASTIGMAT LENS in a Critical Focus- 


Iris Dia- 


phragm adjustments of f 4.5, 6.3, 9, 12.5 and 18, make it possible to take pictures under any 


conditions. 


film. Excellent Natural Color pictures are simple as Black and White with this camera. 
View Finder, 
features. ORDER NOW for this sensational 


size is 1% by 1%. Telescopic 


are additional 


PAID—C.O.D., if preferred, plus postage. 


Uses the economical No. 127 V.P. film and takes 16 perfect pictures on one roll of 


Print 
Film Counter, and Built-in Tripod Socket 
camera at only $10.95 POST- 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO., Dept.404D, 303 W. 42 St., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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FOTOSHOP 
CINE FILM 


A Quality 
Product 
ata 
Low Price 


16mm 
PANCHROMATIC 
FILM 


M ADE EXPRESSLY 
FOR US BY ONE OF $4.50 Age 


THE LEADING FILM sa 
MANUFACTURERS Or eee 


SEMI-ORTHO sat Per 100 
16mm FILM Ft. Roll 


(Price includes processing.) 


TWO ROLLS FOR $4.00 
SEND FOR LIST F.F. 








TEN 
OUTSTANDING 
CAMERA VALUES 


NEW AND RECONDITIONED 
® 


Rolleiflex 6x6, new model, Zeiss 
Tessar F:3.5 lens in compur shut- 

S heaiescaouieiniccaies beda cuuneaanidiaiiersanavaiaed $82.50 
Foth Derby % V. P. F:3.5 lens.... 16.95 
Leica Model D F:3.5 Elmar lens.... 72.50 
35mm, Pollux, F:4.5 lens in focus- 
ing mount, automatic film count- 
er, slow speed shutter . .. com- 
plete with Eveready case............ 22.50 
6%4x9em. Single extension Film 
Pack Camera, F:4.5 lens in Vario 
ES Sa Fa 16.00 
Fothflex 6x6cm. Focal Plane Shut- 

ter, twin lens reflex. Shutter 
speeds—2 seconds to 1/500. 
F:3.5 Anastigmat lens................ 39.50 
9x12cm. Film Pack Camera, double 
extension, Zeiss Tessar F:4.5 
lens in new style compur shutter 42.50 
Kodak Pupille, F:2 Xenon lens.... 42.00 
Zeiss Kolibri % V. P. F:3.5 Zeiss 
ge ES ee a ee ae 29.00 
3%4x4% Combination Roll Film and 
Film Pack Camera, F:5.6 lens... 
complete with ground glass back 
and Film Pack Adapter ... new.... 19.50 





SOLD SUBJECT TO A TEN DAY TRIAL 
Liberal Trade-in Allowances on Used Equipment 


Send for complete list No. 24 





LEICA AND CONTAX CAMERAS 
AND ACCESSORY LENSES 
FULLY GUARANTEED—PRICED 
RIGHT 

SEND FOR LIST No. 22 


FOTOSHOP. Ine. 


136 West 32nd Street New York City 
Dept. BC 
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dow.) Mother and father enter their 
own room, and the closing of their door 
cuts to complete darkness the light that 
has come from within to show them in 
silhouette. 

A close-up of the clock, again, but now 
it is twelve o’clock. There is a move- 
ment in one of the stockings, and a little 
toy dog sticks his head out of the top 
and looks around. He climbs down the 
stocking, followed by a clown and per- 
haps a little bear, all of them dropping 
to the floor. They sit up. From under 
the tree come all of the jointed dolls and 
animals, in solemn parade. The electric 
train pulls out from the station, emitting 
real smoke. Toy soldiers step into tiny 
platoons, and go through their drill, back 
and forth, back and forth. Their little 
toy cannons puff real smoke. Airplanes 
take off from the living-room rug and 
soar up into the tree to take aboard little 
dolls who want to get down. Jack-in- 
the-box jumps up so quickly that a little 
Shirley Temple doll is quite startled. 
The toys are having fun. 

A shot through the window shows the 
sun just rising, and then another of the 
clock indicates an early morning hour. 
The toys hurry back to their places and 
all is quiet. The children awaken and 
dash downstairs for their treasures. 

Impossible for the amateur? Not at all. 
This is what is known as animation work, 
end the trick is to expose one frame of 
film at a time. Let’s take the simple ex- 
ample of a jointed doll walking. Of 
course all of your subjects must stand 
upright alone. Place one of the doll’s 
feet ahead of the other, and expose one 
frame. Bring the other foot up even 
with the first, and expose another frame. 
Move that second foot up ahead of the 
first, and expose another frame of film, 
and so on. The finished picture will show 
the doll walking. That is all there is to 
it, except a deal of time and patience. 
Add coincidental movements of arms and 
legs, and you have real action. 

But how to expose only one frame of 
film at a time. A popular magazine-load- 
ing camera has the “single shot” feature 
built in, and our own Filmo Double 
Eight also exposes one frame when we 
push the button upward. The semi- 
professional 16’s will take one frame at a 
time, and this device can be added to 
some cameras by the manufacturers 
thereof. However, you do not need this 
feature on your camera in order to make 
single shots. A light, quick tap on the 
starting button will do it, and with a little 
practice you will find it not at all diffi- 
cult. Try it without film in the camera 
and with the lens removed, so that you 


-may see the shutter rotate for just one 


frame. Also, you will probably be able 
to tell by the sound of the mechanism 
that the shutter has rotated only once. 
Even should you expose two frames now 
and then instead of one, no damage is 
done. Action is imperceptibly slower, 
that is all. 

Of course the toy train in the film we 
described would not have to be photo- 
graphed frame by frame, but toy soldiers 
climbing aboard, would. The “smoke” of 
the train and cannons is really the vapor 
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released by placing dry ice in water, and 
the airplanes take off by means of black 
thread. Incidentally, the sunrise shot 
could easily be one of your old sunset 
scenes spliced in the right place. We 
have mentioned that animation work 
takes time and patience; each scene 
should be not less than from three to 
four feet long in 16 mm. film, and half 
that length in 8 mm. There are forty 
frames to a foot of 16 mm. film, and, of 
course, twice that many in 8 mm., so you 
can easily keep an accurate record of 
your footage. 

The toy shops and ten-cent stores are 
bursting with jointed dolls, birds, dino- 
sauers, and other animals, and the more 
grotesque and colorful they are, the bet- 
ter will be your film. If you can find a 
wolf and a littie old lady doll, it would be 
fun to work out the story of Little Red 
Riding Hood, and toy soldiers doing the 
goose-step in red coats and white pants 
would bring as much joy to the grown- 
ups as to the children. 

We venture to say that once you drop 
in a toy store with such a movie in mind, 
your ingenuity will suggest more sub- 
jects than you can handle. Limited only 
by your own imagination and by your 
capacity for detail, the time and effort 
you put forth will be amply repaid when 
the first audience sees your own Christ- 
mas fantasy —® 
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York. The more games I dug up from 
age-worn tomes of fifty years ago, the 
more I wanted, and by the time the col- 
lection had grown beyond 250 different 
routines, it struck me that if others felt 
as I did, there might be a market for this 
stuff. 

The chief difficulty for me, not being 
an artist, was the illustrations of the 
layouts necessary, in most games, to 
simplify the wordy descriptions. With 
no money to spend for line drawings at 
ten to twelve dollars apiece, it suddenly 
occurred to me that the problem could 
be licked with a camera. 

Not being very bright as a commercial 
operator, I did an awful lot of fiddling 
around getting a perfectly even, glareless 
light on a layout of shiny-surfaced play- 
ing cards spread out on the floor and 
illuminated and shot from overhead. No 
matter how straight the lines looked to 
the eye—or how even the lighting—each 
trip up the ladder to the top of the 10- 
foot tripod showed one card askew and 
another throwing a fearful glare into the 
groundglass! 

Working in a friend’s studio, I used a 
pair of double Cooper-Hewitt tubes for 
two reasons. One was that they were 
easy to hang horizontally in perfect bal- 
ance above the layout. Another was that 
they contributed to the desired end of 
killing any color correction. A strong 
black-and-white print was desired so 
that the printer could make line cuts in- 
stead of halftones. Using a color blind 
emulsion with the blue “morgue lights” 
precluded any tone gradation between 
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the reds and blacks. 

Subsequent shots on commercial ortho 
film with two 500 watt Mazda bulbs pro- 
duced equally color blind results. But 
it was much harder to illuminate evenly 
with the Mazdas until I hit on the idea 
of using miniature cards, one-third regu- 
lation size, which made a more compact 
layout and enabled the lamps to be set 
farther back. 

Operating details, however, are not im- 
portant here because few people want to 
photograph playing cards. What I started 
out to show was how an idle idea de- 
veloped into something with the help of 
a camera. For illustration here are the 
enlightening facts. 

The first fruit of my sick-bed notion 
was the sale of eight prints (with play- 
ing instructions) to a greeting card 


manufacturer on a royalty basis. The | 


idea was to print each game on a sepa- 
rate card and enclose the lot in a folder 
bearing a “get well” wish on the cover 
for use as a convalescent card. The net 
profit on that project was something over 
$350. 

The second yield was the sale of a 
small pamphlet of ten more games as an 
advertising piece, for $250. But the major 
crop from this original “planting” was 
the sale to a book publisher of a dollar 
volume called “50 Games of Solitaire” 
which, on a 10% royalty, has netted me 
about $1500 to date. 

At odd times in between I’ve picked up 
between $400 and $500 for articles on 
solitaire games in a few publications like 
Esquire, This Week, Family Circle, and 
others. So, all told I figure that I’ve col- 
lected pretty close to $3,000 from a 
screwy hobby which has, to boot, given 
me even more fun than I originally an- 
ticipated. And I’m here to testify that 
the entire three thousand must be cred- 
ited to the photographs, not the playing 
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IT’S the GIFT! 


Castle Films solve the problem of whatto give the 
16 mm and 8 mm enthusiast that he will really 
appreciate, with THE gift...home movies that 
will be giving enjoyment years hence, when neck- 
ties, pipes, candy, books, will be long forgotten. 
In no way can you make $10 or less bring greater 
joy this Christmas and for years to come than by 
adding a selection of these reels of outstanding 
distinction to a movie maker’s library. If you 





doubt it, ask any enthusiast what he thinks of 
Castle Films. He will tell you...“IT’S THE GIFT!’ 


THREE NEWS PARADES... 


1 “Shanghai Bombed”’— the War in 
China—mistress of the Orient destroyed by 
air raids and artillery fire...War’s Inferno 
shown in action movies taken under fire! 


9 rh ! ; 1937” 
—Half a million Legionnaries “capture” 
New York...6 Castle Films crews worked 
around the clock, to give movie fans a 
record of the 1937 meeting no Legion- 


“American Legion, New Y 


naire will ever forget! 


3 “News Parade of the Year’’—the out- 
standing international news events that 


have made h y 
priceless heritage in years to come. 


THREE WORLD PARADES... 


history during the year...a 


THREE OLD-TIME MOVIES... 


} “Yesterday Lives Again’’—from orig- 

inal negatives made 30 years ago, show- 
ing Lillian Russell, Caruso, Inauguration 
of McKinley, Teddy Roosevelt, a treasure 
of history. 


9 “Cast Adrift—And How’’!— (Fatty and 

Mabel)—one of the funniest reels of old- 

time movies, made even funnier by the ad- 
vances in movie-making over the years. 


3 De pie nay! A and Indians’’—a selection 
of early Westerns you will laugh at every 
time you see...that your children wiil 
marvel at, made from original negatives. 


THREE “‘SEE’’... 





instructions, for without the prints I | 


never would have gotten to first base. 
Truly, camera collecting has many 
angles to appeal to many minds!—® 





| A Darkroom Mystery 


(Continued from page 14) 





up, but while doing this I had put my 
camera down and couldn’t find it. I im- 
mediately scanned prints No. 2 and 3 for 
likely places where a camera might be set 
down. Usually I put it on the floor to 
keep it from dropping. It was either on 
the enlarging table or on the floor, near 
the broom. Luckily it was. So I shot an- 
other picture. 

In my haste I reversed the negative in 
the enlarger and the print came out back- 
wards; left was right and right was left. 
Now I couldn’t even find where I was. 
Strike a match? Why it was so dark I 
couldn’t even see where to strike it much 
less to find one. 

So I plugged the speed gun connection 
of my camera in the red light circuit and 
took my own picture. I developed that 
one and sure enough—there I was. 

Just then a voice from the filing room 
called and asked if the Marquee negative 
should be filed under M or K.—® 





“Venice the Magnificent’’— the most 
artistic picture ever made of Venice, Queen 
of the Adriatic, world-renowned city of 
history andcanals...churchesand carnivals. 


“Exotic Egypt’’—a reel as gripping and 
romantic as the Story of the Nile... teem- 
ing with mysticism...the struggle of a 
nation against the desert. 


“Paris the Beautiful’’—a gem of 
photography ... Europe’s city of romance 
and intrigue... play and fashion...a 
living record of a nation’s shrine. 


THREE SPORT PARADES... 


“Water Sports’’—a permanent record 
of swimming, diving, surf board dare- 
devils, contenders at the cup races. ..im- 
portant sports events and celebrities. 


“Horses’’—fast news reel of the Sport 
of Kings... track events that have made 
racing history of the year... winning 
horses, their riders and owners. 


“The Winner—Sport Cavalcade of 
the Year” — complete from skiing 
through football ... winners all... a rec- 


Fast action novelty reels of permanent in- 
terest and value to all 16 mm and 8 mm 
movie enthusiasts...a movie cavalcade 
of the unique and unusual. ‘ 


ALSO... 


“The Life of Edward’’—News Parade— 
highlights of the most colorful career of 
our times—Britain’s ex-King and his 
American bride. 


“Hindenburg Explodes’’—aviation's 
most startling spectacle in the following 
lengths and prices: 16 mm—100’, $3.00; 
200’, $5.50; 350’, $10.50; de luxe sound, 
$22.50. 8 mm—50’, $2.00; £00’, $3.75; 
175’, $7.00. 


“England’s Coronation’’—the pageant 
of the century in all its medieval pomp 
and glory. 16 mm—100’, $2.00; 200’, 
$4.00; 360’, $7.20; de luxe sound—200’, 
$7.00; 350’, $11.95; 8 mm—S0’, $1.65; 


ord and a gift any sports lover will cher- 


ish for years to come. 


100’, $3.00; 180’, $5.50. 











Order NOW for 


Chistrnas 
EDITION LIMITED 











ALL CASTLE FILMS NEW RELEASES AVAILABLE IN 
THESE EDITIONS AT SENSATIONALLY LOW PRICES* 


16mm 8mm 
1. Headline Edition . $3.50 $1.75 
2. Complete Edition . 8.75 5.50 
3. Sound Edition . 17.50 


*Prices include all releases except ‘‘Hinden- 
burg Explodes” and “England’s Coronation” 




















CASTLE FILMS 


INCORPORATED B ys, ae 4 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York...Circe 7-7388 
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PHOTOS COMMAND 


[[lention 


ON HALOID 
OUTLINE SPECIAL 





COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS! 
Sell Photos For Mailings 
Sales Manuals, Etc. 


Sates MANUALS of realistic photos are 
worth thousands of descriptive words to 
salesmen. The attention value is much greater 
than with ordinary printed halftones. That's 
why sales managers demand actual photo- 
graphs to show their products. 


Commercial Photographers use Haloid 
Outline Special for this work because the 
depth and detail of the negative are fully 
retained. Prints can be handled and folded 
without cracking and stand up under hard 
usage. Inexpensive for short run mailings. 


OTHER HALOID PRODUCTS 


The Haloid Company manufactures a wide line 
of photographic papers including Haloid Industro, 
Haloid Projecto, Haloid Press Bromide, Haloid 
Nomis . . . also Rectigraph Photo Copying Ma- 
chines, Haloid Record and Rectigraph Photo Copy- 
ing Papers for making exact copies of records, 
documents, etc. Complete information on Haloid 
products sent on request. 


45° SPECIAL OFFER 


One gross of Outline Special size 8 x 10 to Com- 
mercial Photographers for only $3.00. Money back 
if not thoroughly satisfied. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
108 Haloid St. Rochester, N. Y. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALOID 


OUTUNE Leal 
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| Free-Lance Cameraman 
| (Continued from page 23) 








develop my prints. And that reminds me. 

“When I first started out as a free 
lance, I worked without a darkroom. 
I would go into the closet in my hotel 
room, load up my six holders and take the 
subway to police headquarters waiting for 
news. Sometimes I would have to load 
up in the motorman’s cab on my way 
down. That was before I began to live 
across from police headquarters. 

“Now I have a fine little darkroom, an 
Elwood enlarger, and all the necessary 
equipment to turn out good pictures. I 
use Eastman Ortho press plates instead 
of film. The advantage of glass plates 
over film is this: on a rush story, I can 
carry the glass plates while they are 
still wet in the holders from newspaper 
office to newspaper office. 

“Often I don’t go home to develop be- 
cause the Evening Post grants me the 
privilege of using its darkroom. This is 
a great favor to me, but also it means 
that the Post gets my first prints. 

“After I get back to police headquarters 
and gather the information for my cap- 
tions I sometimes check up with re- 
porters to make sure there are no mis- 
takes. 

“By this time it is around six in the 
morning and I start out to sell my prints. 
On this Sunday morning after the auto- 
mobile accident, I sold three pictures to 
the Daily News. Ordinarily I wouldn’t 
sell to a paper that has men on the night 
shift, but none of the News staff was 
present while I was there. 

“Then I went to the offices of the four 
big syndicate services: Acme, Associated 
Press, International, and Wide World. 
These press bureaus, as you are prob- 
ably aware, distribute pictures to many 
newspaper clients over the country. They 
are wonderful to me. They realize I have 
to make my living from the New York 
press so when I sell them pictures for 
syndication they seldom release them in 
New York. This day Acme bought two 











from your 7 
ARGUS @ CONTAX @ LEICA 


(Any camera using 35 mm. Film) 


DUO-620-1, VEST POCKET 
VEST POCKET 
(Any Negative 15¢x2'/2” or smaller) 


Are you sure you are receiving en- 
larging results consistent with the kind 
of exposures you make? If not, don’t 
blame your camera. Do as hundreds of 
other minicam fans are doing. “Send 
2 negs for sample 314x4'¥/. Pro-jec-ted 
prints, descriptive price list and free 
mailing bag.” Remember we exercise 
care and personal interest on every en- 
largement we make. For perfection in 
projection won’t YOU try 


MINIATURE CAMERA 
PROJECTION SERVICE 
We Specialize in Fine Grain Development 
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prints of the auto crash from me. 

“The highest sum I ever recall making 
was one night on a hit and run story 
when I cleared over a hundred dollars. 

“It was Friday night. I had been sit- 
ting around for hours doing nothing. But 
my elbow itched and I wouldn’t go home. 
Suddenly a cop friend of mine told me 
there was a bad accident almost across 
the street. I grabbed my camera, called 
the reporters, and rushed over. When I 
arrived an old man was being treated. 
He was badly injured. If I had only shot 
him as he sat there holding a handker- 
chief to his head it would have made a 
good picture, but just as they were about 
to put him in the ambulance I heard a 
woman let out a terrible scream. She 
was looking out of a window near by. I 
made a quick shot of her before she 
ducked. It was the old man’s daughter. 
I got a whole strip of pictures and be- 
cause of the woman’s distress they were 
sure-fire. Girls usually make a sure-fire 
sale. And when you can get a woman 
crying—the money is as good as in your 
pocket. 

“People often ask me how to tell sale- 
able pictures from those that won’t sell. 
There are two points to remember: 
(1) a picture should tell a story and 
(2) it should have human interest. I 
learned what constitutes a good photo- 
graph from the various city editors I 
work for. It’s as if they all belong to the 
same club, for if one likes a picture, the 
others go for it too. 

“Human interest is real tough to get 
in photographs sometimes. One night I 
had been sitting on the mourner’s bench 
at. headquarters waiting for something to 
break when the teletype began to sing a 
dizzy song. My elbow had been itching 
and I knew I was in for something. There 
had been a terrible wreck on the Ele- 
vated. I was up there by cab in about 
twelve minutes. Boy it was bad! Wreck- 
age, blood, moans, arms and legs all over 
the place. But the authorities wouldn’t 
let anybody up on the elevated track 
where a demolished car was tipping over 
the side in a way that would drive a 
cameraman crazy. 

“Soon a crew arrived to help out. 
Mayor La Guardia was there and Inspec- 
tor Fowler too. I saw a bunch of men 
carrying picks and shovels and fire ex- 
tinguishers going up the elevated steps. I 
stuck my camera under my coat, grabbed 
a shovel off a pile and walked up the 
stairs too. Nobody stopped me. When I 
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black vulcanized, 
fiber cases. Sturdily 
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pictures safe delivery 
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got up on the tracks, they found out I 
was a photographer but the Mayor was 
regular. ‘Let that guy snap the wreck,’ he 
said. ‘It happened, didn’t it?’ I sold my 
pictures to the News—the Post—the Tele- 
gram, and the syndicates. 

“I got a sweet bunch of pictures and I 
give you one guess who I’m going to vote 
for when the next mayoralty election 
rolls around. 

“A man has terrible moments in this 
racket too. One night a stabbing started 
trouble up in Harlem. Somebody had 
tried to serve a paper on Father Divine 
and some razor play resulted. The Jour- 
nal gave me a special rush assignment 
to cover it. 

“I grabbed a cab and arrived in front 
of Father Divine’s chief ‘Heaven’ at 115th 
Street to find a mob of black people— 
quiet, sullen, terrible. Only the police 
on the beat were there—the reserve cops 
hadn’t arrived. 

“When I got out of the taxi and the 
crowd saw my camera, that mob massed 
towards me like a dark tidal wave. “You 
can’t take God’s picture,’ they shouted. 
‘We ain’t gonna let you make no shots of 
our Saviour,’ they cried. ‘Git outta Har- 
lem, White Boy, before we slice you up.’ 
They were armed with razors, shovels, 
sticks, clubs—anything that came to 
hand, including some sizable rocks and 
baseball bats. 

“An assignment is an assignment but 
so is a neck a neck. I hesitated. That 
mob was plenty ugly. And their anger 
seemed to increase each second. 
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“When the police reserves arrived, I 
edged over to the Journal reporter, John 
Weisberger who carries a gun. I knew 
so long as I was near him I was fairly 
safe. Shaking like the well-known leaf, 
I made two quick flashes, then jumped 
into the roadster of another reporter, and 
beat it for the precinct station house with 
that mob breathing close on my neck. 
That sounds funny now. But there was 
nothing funny about it that night. 

“To get back to the serious business of 
free lancing, the first advice I would give 
a man trying to break into the game is: 
Don’t make a damn nuisance out of your- 
self. At first you'll have to operate with- 
out a police card. I got by for over a year 
and you can too. Somehow a camera is 
almost as good as a police card. When the 
officers see a man with a camera, they 
figure he’s a professional. But you have 
to act like a professional. Don’t go show- 
ing off and getting in the way of cops and 
firemen. Particularly at a fire, be careful. 
You need a cool head. If you are running, 
as you're apt to be—watch out you don’t 
trip over hose lines. Don’t walk under- 
neath burning buildings just because the 
cops have let you through. Firemen are 
always throwing out stuff, and you may 
get hurt. 

Weegee was asked what was the most 
excitement he had ever had at one time 
in his career. 

“That’s easy,” he answered. “It hap- 
pened only a couple weeks ago. I had 


three murders in thirty-six hours! Boy, | 


(Please turn to the next page) 















































Give a Zeiss Ikon Camera and you give a 
new world of picture possibilities. Contax 
has range-finder focusing, choice of 14 
interchangeable lenses, and numerous ac- 
cessories offering revolutionary scope. Can- 
did shots indoors in ordinary artificial light, 
fast action, fine portraits, telephotos, de- 
tailed “close-ups,” etc. 


See the Contax and other Zeiss Ikon 
Cameras at your dealer’s. 


Featherweight ZEISS Binoculars 


32 to 40% lighter than former models 
of same size and power. No 
sacrifice of optical per- 
formance. The perfect 
gift for sportsman or 
traveler. 

At | leading dealers, 
Write for Literature. 
CARL ZEISS, INC. 
485 Fifth Ave., New York, Dept. CT-17-12 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 
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YOUR OLD CAMERA IS 
YOUR DOWN PAYMENT 


You need pay no money 
down if your present camera 
has sufficient value. 


CHOOSE FROM THESE 
FAMOUS CAMERAS 


Bantam Special 
Leica 
Exakta 
Kodak Duo 
Korelle Reflex 
Rolleicord 
National Graflex 
Robot 
Super Baldina 
Super Ikonta B 
Ampro 
Cine Kodaks and 
Kodascopes 
Bell & Howell Bolex 
Keystone Simplex 
Victor Univex 
AND MANY OTHERS 


Contax 
Dollina 
Graflex 
Kodak Retina 
Makina 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

was business good! 

“The News came out with a story that 
a mounted cop was suspected for the 
murder of a French woman—Irma Louise 
Pradier—on the Harlem River Speedway. 
I stuck around police headquarters closer 
than a blonde to a steady meal ticket. 
About four o’clock one Saturday after- 
noon I noticed a couple cars pulling away. 
In them I recognized cops from the photo 
studio and fingerprint department. I 
knew something was up. My elbow be- 
gan to itch. 

“At 5 p.m. in Commissioner Valen- 
tine’s office, the story broke that Arthur 
Chalmers, mounted policeman, had been 
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arrested for the killing of the pretty 
French girl, and was being held at the 
182nd Street Station. 

“I didn’t go up there. I have to get 
exclusive shots and I knew the place 
would be jammed with fotogs and re- 
porters. I stuck to headquarters. At 
10:30 that night Commissioner Valen- 
tine paid a surprise visit to headquarters. 
The murderer was brought in and booked 
while Commissioner Valentine looked on. 
I got a sweet bunch of pictures. I was 
just going across to my darkroom to de- 
velop them when a friendly cop gave 
me a tip that a fellow named Marks, who 
was under suspicion for raping and mur- 
dering an eight year old girl was about 
















Douglass Montgomery, 
Columbia’s bright star 
now appearing in “Life 
Begins With Love”. 
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$9.95 MOVIE CAMERA MAKES | 
MEMORIES LIVE FOREVER! 


No wonder that today you see more UniveX 
Cine Cameras at sporting events than those of 
all other makes combined. Compact. . . light- 
weight... lenses instantly interchangeable... 
.and most economical to use!* 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 


Let your dealer demon- 
strate today the startling 
simplicity and theatre- 
quality results anyone can 
obtain with the UniveX 
Universal 
Camera Corporation, New 
. Chicago... 


easy to load.. 


Cine “8s”. 


York City . 
Hollywood 


ST he UniveX Cine ''8’’ uses 
the 30-foot UniveX Cine Film 
that costs only 60c a roll, and 
takes as many scenes as 60 feet 
of expensive 16 mm. film. 


With F:3.5 Lens 
With F:2.7 Lens...... 
With F:1.9 Lens...... 
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te be arrested in Brooklyn. 

“I didn’t go to Brooklyn either. I knew 
I would get only routine shots there— 
what with the crowd and all. I developed 
my prints of Chalmers, hurried them out 
to the papers and syndicates and came 
back to police headquarters and waited 
from noon until four p.m. 

“Marks was then brought in. I got some 
really exciting shots of him being led to 
jail. I called up the News and they bought 
the shots over the phone. I rushed my 
Marks shots out and developed them. It 
was now nearly morning. While I was 
working on them, a flash came through 
of a hold-up where a boy named Terry 
Roberts had shot a man and, after the 
shooting, had gone on and committed a 
robbery. 

“Something told me this would be a 
good story. I rushed up to 95th Street 
where Roberts was being held. Before 
I got there the wounded man had died. 
Roberts was a murderer! 

“And so I had three murders in less 
than thirty-six hours! I covered them all. 
Also I covered the line-up on Monday 
morning when all three killers appeared. 
Marks was crying. Terry was uncon- 
cerned. Chalmers was broken-up. 

“In this connection, it is not usually 
possible to take pictures of the actual 
line-up in New York City. I caught the 
murderers as they were being led out. 

“On the three jobs I made over a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. I had plenty of 
excitement, no sleep, and little food. 
Yeah, I reckon I do get the breaks. But 
I get them because I stay around and 
work for them. I have no wife—no fam- 
ily. No home. Just a little room across 
from headquarters. I have no vacations. 
No recreations. No time out for friends 
or parties—unless you count a glass of 
beer now and then or a cup of coffee 
with some pretty girl I meet on the job. 
Most of my life is spent in waiting for 
things to happen. 

“Sure. I'd like to live regular. Go home 
to a goodlooking wife, a hot dinner, and 
a husky kid. But I guess I got film in my 
blood. I love this racket. It’s exciting. 


It’s dangerous. It’s funny. It’s tough. It’s | 
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heartbreaking. It tears the guts right out 
of you. But I love it. I eat, sleep, and 
dream pictures. I earn my hundred dol- 
lars every week. Sometimes more. Every 
night is something new, with something 
to lick, some obstacle to overcome. 

‘But every-day around ten in the morn- 
ing when I turn in to sleep, I have a good 
night’s work behind me. -I can reach out 
of bed and touch the prints I took, de- 
veloped, and sold in the last twenty-four 
hours. 

“Could a man ask for more than 
that?”—® 





(Continued from page 35) 


| Christmas Cards | 
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ture. being used, I put the three negatives, 
emulsion side up, in place over the cut- 
outs in the mask. Small-strips of Scotch 
tape held the films secure throughout 
the printing process. 

In the diagram the strips (D) repre- 
sent raised edges on two sides of the 
mask, placed there as guides for the 
printing paper to assure even borders 
on all prints. I found it a good idea to 
expose and develop several test prints 
first so that the proper printing time 
could be ascertained before the printing 
process got well under-way. The rest of 
the work was simple, being nothing more 


-than straight contact printing on a ‘ 


double-weight card. 
If a neat, professional-looking card is 
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desired it would be wise to employ the 
use of the embossing mask which is in- 
cluded in the card-making outfit. The 
handle of an old tooth brush makes an 
excellent embossing tool. 

A simpler Christmas card may be made 
by using an ordinary negative in place 
of the specially-made montage, and print- 
ing masks can be cut out of opaque 
paper to fit any particular need. Those 
who do not want to purchase a card- 
making outfit may find and copy a suit- 
able greeting from a commercial card. 
Oftentimes the finished cards can be 
made colorful by toning them blue or 
green, or by coloring the.decorative orna- 


‘mént on the greeting with aniline dye or 


adding: a bit of bright ribbon.—-®@ 





using a regular Christmas Greeting Card 
Outfit*, in copying, the 5 x 7 print had 
to be reduced to a size that would fit 
the opening in the printing mask. This 
was accomplished by tracing very lightly 
with a pencil on my groundglass the size 
of the mask opening, then focusing to a 
size that would come within this area. 
It might be wise to mention at this point 
that all of the negatives used in making 
this Christmas card were exposed and de- 
veloped with one idea in mind; namely, to 
obtain as much contrast as possible. This 
is necessary because, as we all know, a 
good portion of the “snap” of a nega- 
tive is lost in enlarging and copying. 
The accompanying diagram represents 
the mask used in making the final con- 
tact prints. The opening (A) was used 
for the picture negative, the greeting 
negative was placed in opening (B) and 
the signature negative in (C). If one 
does not care to go to the trouble to 
make a photographic copy of his signa- 
ture, opening (C) may be covered with 
black tape or some other opaque ma- 
terial, thereby leaving that portion of the 
finished card white for personal signa- 
tures. However, the photographic signa- 





* These outfits can be purchased from almost 
any photographic wer, house at a cost ranging 
from $1.98 to $2.50 he one used by the au- 
thor is sold by Eastman Kodak Company and 
includes one embossing mask, a horizontal and 
nee Soon mask with six greeting negatives 
or eac 
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Don't Miss 
THESE ABSORBING AND 

INSTRUCTIVE ARTICLES IN THE 


JANUARY issue 


Photography in the Artist’s Studio—how 
famous illustrators like Dean Cornwell 
use a camera in their work. 


=z 
Zane Grey Goes Swordfishing—as told 
by his son Loren Grey. Illustrated with 
rare photographs. 


Anton Bruehl, famous pictorialist, de- 
nounces the photographic press. 


How Your Picture Gets in the Paper. 


* 
The Private Life of a Monkey—in pic- 
tures. 


& 
An interesting and detailed explanation 
of print control for the amateur. 
plus— 
Brilliant salon pictures and many other 
fascinating features and departments. 


* 
ON SALE AT ALL 
NEWSSTANDS 
DECEMBER 10th 
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Crashing an Opening 


(Continued from page 38) 











had been bought by Miss Daché. From 
them she adapted her fall and winter 
hats. Everybody surged in to see the dis- 
play. There was a 500-watt bulb in a re- 
flector to illuminate the room. Here Miss 
Bache snapped many pictures against the 
headdress background. For some she used 
the Rolleiflex. But for many others, the 
Leica, because it was easier to manipulate 
in the congested space. 

“And right here a word of advice. Out- 
siders keep barging into your carefully 
set-up compositions. Social climbers, 
pests, and what have you. Many ask to 
have their pictures taken. While it is 
well to be as gracious as possible, you 
are there on a high-priced assignment. 
Your time is not your own. You are paid 
to get a real story. Therefore, use your 
discretion. Smile blankly and go on about 
your business. Or if you are really caught 
in a difficult situation, pretend to snap a 
shot but don’t take it. 

“This brings me to the subject of Ma- 
dame Daché. She is perfect for photog- 
raphy. Dark, red-brown hair piled high 
on her head in curls like an ancient 
Greek statue; her neck is beautifully 
rounded with no clavicle bones showing; 
her expression is extremely warm, hu- 
man, and mobile. She and Ilka Chase 
‘horsed’ around in comic attitudes for 
which the movies would be glad to pay 
real money.” 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that Lilly Daché, born in Bordeaux, 
has only been in this country thirteen 
years and yet has earned a fortune in 
millinery. The price of her average hat 
is thirty-two dollars and fifty cents and 
she distributes her merchandise not only 
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in New York but also to one store in each 
of forty-five leading American cities. But 
a girl has to have striking personality to 
get away with one of Lilly’s hats. 

“The real trouble about a glamour 
party,” Fellig complained, “is the tempta- 
tion to have a highball instead of working. 
As a matter of fact, when you are on a 
purely social party, it may be better to 
take a drink and get in the spirit of the 
party. Another suggestion is—don’t start 
shooting too early in the evening. If you 
do you'll use up all your bulbs and film 
before the party warms up.” 

Just for the record, Fellig didn’t live up 
to his advice in this respect. He had 
nothing to eat or drink until his work was 
done. 

“Another thing,” Fellig continued, 
“don’t forget that waiters can help you 
tremendously. They can tell you names 
of people; they can serve drinks and food 
to get your subjects in the proper posing 
humor. 

“At Madame Daché’s party, Maxime, 
the chef, Leonard Willis, a captain, and 
Charlie Sourek, a bartender—all from 
Sherry’s—gave us considerable assist- 
ance.” 

As the night turned to morning, Miss 
Bache penetrated to Miss Daché’s bed- 
room and got some wonderful shots— 
this time with extreme difficulty. “It 
wasn’t that the room was so small but that 
the bed was so large,” she explained. 
“I couldn’t get more than five feet clear- 
ance. The bed almost filled the place. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note 
that most people are afraid to pose on a 
bed. You have to work extremely fast 
because just when you see a fine set-up, 
somebody moves. Some of these bed- 
room shots were made with my Rollei- 
flex and speed gun, at not more than four 
feet from the subject. 

“Another point of interest to the 
amateur is this: when you start out on 
an assignment, you always think you 
have loads of film and plenty of bulbs. 
But you see so many good pictures—pic- 
tures which demand taking—that long 
before the party is over, you’ve run out 
of everything.” 

“That’s what almost happened to us,” 
Fellig broke in. “We’d been there five 
hours and hadn’t even seen the salon 
where Madame sells her hats. 

“I bought a dozen flash bulbs from an 
amateur photographer,” Fellig continued. 
“He just happened to have some extras. 


RAPHY. You may have it free for 
securing two l-year subscriptions at 
$2.50 each, or five 5-months subscrip- 
tions at one dollar each. Total $5.00. 
Fill in the coupon below. 


Was I glad! ‘I shot that dozen and then 
Miss Bache took up with her minicam.” 
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“It is always a temptation,” Fellig put 
in, “to forget a party and enjoy yourself 
after you have made what your conscience 
tells you is a decent number of shots. 
But don’t do it. The pictures which really 
sum up the story are gotten, many times, 
after nearly everybody has gone home. 
In our case we shot Daché elevator men 
snatching a well-deserved bite in the 
kitchen after the ball was over. We 
prowled in pantries, halls, kitchens—any- 
where and everywhere that a picture 
might be found to make the continuity 
of our story complete.” 

The last shot of the evening was taken 
of Weegee Fellig in the hall, resting on a 
divan upholstered in pin seal leather, a 
cigar drooping elegantly from his mouth, 
and an empty glass in his hand.—® 





Johan Helders 


(Continued from page 55) 





the artist’s soul. You may want to photo- 
graph beautiful things but by all means 
photograph “things” beautifully. 

“There are pictures everywhere, all 
around you. Train your eye to see them 
and then go out with your camera, free 
from worries, open-minded, grateful for 
the opportunity to serve, and that warmth 
of feeling reflected in your work, will 
make it stand out from that which is pro- 
duced for purely financial returns. 

“Artistic ability, to me, is a privilege 
which carries with it the duty to use it 
to the best advantage for the benefit, not 
of oneself, but of mankind. I do not make 
pictures to find praise but to enrich the 
art to which I am devoted. 

“Of late my printing process has been 
bromide. I use Kodak P.M.C. No. 8 for 
most subjects and No. 7 of the same make 
for snow scenes. These papers have all 
the qualities I consider desirable. In the 
way of apparatus I use for outdoor work 
a 3% x 2% Ruby de Luxe Reflex fitted 


with an f 4.5 Cooke anastigmat of 5-inch | 
focal length. For indoor work I have a | 


5 x 7 Ica Camera with f 4.5 Zeiss-Tessar 
of 9-inch focal length. I enlarge by means 
of a projection enlarger fitted with a 
soft focus Wollensack Verito lens, which 
gives a pleasantly diffused image. 

“To those who wish to follow this lovely 
hobby seriously, a few more words. Fill 
your soul and mind by seeing and study- 
ing the work of first rate pictorialists. 
Listen to good music, read good books, 


visit museums and art galleries. Keep | 
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actual VALUE—and send you FREE a 1937- 
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cameras and equipment. 


AMERA HOUSES. 
145 East 66th St. (Dept. P-12) New York City 
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this up constantly. Then you can create. 
We cannot keep giving out when nothing 
comes in. An automobile has to be filled 
with gas else it will stop on the road. It 
may be a beautiful road at that but the 
car will go no further. Then there are 
text books, of course, and photographic 
clubs you may join where you meet con- 
temporaries. Look over photographic ex- 
hibitions. You will be amazed at what 
you see in them. 

“Now go out and ‘make’ pictures, don’t 
simply ‘take’ them. Let there be an as- 
surance in your work which is born of a 
thorough knowledge of elementals and 
a grasp of first principles. Let certainty 
distinguish every move from the click of 
the shutter to the final mounting, a di- 
rectness which denies a single false value, 
indefinite line or vague note. 

“Do not be affluent, for affluence im- 
plies leisure and leisure implies golf and 
bridge. Affluence acquires art but seldom 
creates it. Remember the great accom- 
plishments in life do not depend upon 
the actual energy and power used in their 
production but in the reserve of mental 
forces not directly drawn upon. Any 
achievement in the realm of art for which 
the artist’s entire storehouse was needed 
is never greater than the artist. So in 
practical life, guiding is the.result of the 
use of the limit of one’s ability; leading 
is the result of drawing upon one’s re- 
serve. 

“Mankind has made the essentials of 
present day human life so complicated 
that it takes a human life to grasp part of 
it all, only to discard it. Yet there is al- 
ways a greater joy in intellectual rejec- 
tion than there is in the dullness of un- 
intellectual acceptance.”—® 
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and sparkle to home movies. Millions of 
tiny beads embedded in the screen coating 
catch and reflect the light. Viewed at angles 
less than about 20° from axis of projection, 
pictures on Beaded fabric are more brilliant 
than on any other type of screen. 


A RAVEN Screen is a Christmas gift of 
lasting worth! 


Metal Case Hanging Model 
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Screen is attached to a spring roller in a 
handsome “crackle-finish” .case. Hangs 
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Lens Shades 


(Continued from page 57) 











The remarkable brilliance and clarity 
of the picture obtained in commercial 
moving picture photography is to a great 
extent due to the use of large lens 
shades. In fact, one scarcely sees a pic- 
ture of one of the modern studios with- 
out also noticing the large bellows-like 
lens shade on the camera. 

Probably the most interesting and 
novel use of a lens shade is for stormy 
weather photography. Newspaper pho- 
tographers are familiar with this use, but 
the amateur usually lays his camera away 
during bad weather, or, at best, takes his 
picture from a shelter of some sort. Now 
this is just throwing away, unnoticed, an 
entirely different and unexplored field of 
photography, a field in which some very 
attractive and remarkable salon prints 
are to be found. 

In the lens shade there is a most satis- 
factory device which permits photog- 
raphy in all sorts of bad weather, no 
matter of what kind or how bad. A shade 
which will make an ally of the weather 
is a real tool, an important part of a 
pictorial photographer’s kit. It is obvious 
that for bad weather photography the 
whole camera must be covered, and the 
most convenient form of covering is one 
which serves as a protection and as 
a lens shade. The possibilities of such 
a device are very great. It can be a 
cover which protects the camera from 
the weather; it can serve as a small lens 
hood, or a very large one; its appearance 
can be such as to completely disguise 
the fact that a camera is present; it can 
be used like a gur, to follow swiftly mov- 
ing objects. It is indeed a tool with many 
possibilities. 

Since the problem is to get a lens shade 
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which is satisfactory in all ways, de- 
scriptions of a few types which have 
proved to be satisfactory may be of in- 
terest. In the work shop a most con- 
venient and very satisfactory shade may 
be made of an ordinary tin can, one end 
open, the other having in it a hole which 
fits over the lens. This device should be 
made of a large can, so that the lens is 
very well shielded; there is nothing to 
be gained in this case by saving on size. 
The interior should be well lined with 
rough black cloth, and a coat ef paint on 
the outside gives the device an appear- 
ance of respectability that few empty tin 
cans ever attain. 

Everybody to whom the term lens 
shade means anything has seen the small 
collapsible shades, which often are too 
small to be of much use and too big to fit 
well in the pocket. A very satisfactory 
folding shade that can be made as large 
as needed, and yet take up very little 
room when folded, consists of nothing 
more than a rectangular piece of some 
stiffish, yet flexible, material such as 
leather or artificial leather. The rough 
surface is painted a dull black and the 
strip is merely wrapped around the lens 
or the camera itself, whichever seems 
desirable or easiest. The overlapping ends 
can be fastened by dress snaps. There 
is no lens shade more convenient than 
this one so far as portability is concerned. 
A moderately sized one, folded flat, is 
unnoticeable when in the pocket, and 
folded or rolled takes but small space in 
a carrying case. Even a large one is 
easily carried in the pocket or knap- 
sack if one is walking. 

All of the shades mentioned are very 
easily constructed, but the bad weather 
one is the most interesting in this re- 
spect because of the greater number of 
possible forms and unusual ends which 
it is designed to serve. The simplest 
form in which it appears is merely that 
of a cardboard carton, and it can be 
made quite weatherproof. It is in this 
form that it most completely hides the 
camera, for a carton carried on the street 
would never be suspected of concealing 
a camera. 

Figure 1 is a photograph of such an 
all-weather shade. In this instance the 
cardboard carton has been covered with 
brown paper. This paper covering was 
made waterproof by sizing with glue and 
then coating with varnish. The bottom 
side of the carton is reinforced with a 
three-eighths inch board which carries a 
tripod socket. This socket takes a han- 
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dle, permitting the device to be used like 
a gun, or it may be used in the ordinary 
way with a tripod. 

A carton is chosen so that the camera 
will easily enter, and the length must de- 
pend upon how bad the weather is when 
in use, or upon how much of a lens shade 
is desired. The length and cross-sectional 
area both are concerned, for the open 
end of the carton must be large enough 
so as not to obscure the view. The inset 
in Figure 2 shows a simple way of de- 
terminating the smallest end size usable. 
In this figure (F) is the focal length of 
the lens, (P) one dimension of the film, 
say the height, (L) is the distance from 
lens to front of box, and (D) is the 
height of the opening in the front of the 
box. This figure also gives the dimensions 
of the view finder, in which case (L) is 
the distance from eye to wire loop, and 
(D) is the height of the loop. 


The closed end of the carton (A) is of 
wood. The projection (B) is the support 
for the camera and is fastened to the 
wood end. The camera may be fastened 
to the support by means of the usual 
tripod screw or in any other convenient 
way. It is desirable to have the wooden 
end swing out on a hinge (H) as shown 
in the figure, in order that the adjust- 
ments of shutter, etc., may easily be 
made. The cable release should project 
through the end of the box and there 
should be a simple wire loop finder, the 
two parts of which are (D) and (E), 
both folding down when not in use. 

The lens shade may be temporary or 
permanent in nature, simple or complex. 
Another form which has proved extreme- 
ly satisfactory and which will appeal to 
those who would use such a shade more 
or less continuously is a thin and light 
wood box with a door at each end, hinged 
at the bottom. The rear door supports 
the camera, as described previously. The 
front door opens down to a horizontal 
position, and then becomes the bed along 
which a bellows, or lens shade proper, 
may be drawn. The box need be only 
thick enough to accommodate the closed 
camera and lens shade. 

The bellows, or folding lens shade, is 
preferably one which does not taper, 
such as those used in view cameras, but 
it may be a tapered bellows from an old 
camera reversed, i.e., with the large erid 
at the front of the box and the small end 
inside at the lens. In fact, the whole 
device here described may be made up 
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from an old plate camera or folding view 
camera,’ which can now-a-days be had 
second-hand for a dollar or two. The 
advantages of this outfit compared to the 
simple one first described are obvious: 
nicer appearance; more ruggedness; 
smaller size; in general, it offers more 
versatility and usefulness. Simple varia- 
tions in design render the apparatus de- 
scribed suitable for many different condi- 
tions. The construction is so simple that 
no photographer need be without one. It 
is a real tool of considerable general 
utility. 

Figures 3 and 4 are photographs which 
have been made to show very definitely 
the effect of a lens shade. In order to do 
this, the two photographs had to be 
processed alike in every step. Their 
only difference lies in the fact that one 
was made with a shade, the other with- 
out a shade. 

A contrasty subject was chosen, be- 
cause, as stated above, one of the most 
common results of not using a lens shade 
is to fog the plate, which robs the result- 
ing negative of its proper brilliancy. The 
camera was arranged so that the direct 
sunlight fell on the lens from above and 
the right, and two exposures were made, 
identical except that one was made with 
a shade large enough to shield the lens, 
the other without the shade. They were 
even made upon the same roll film (Agfa 
Plenachrome) insuring identical develop- 
ment, etc. The developer was chosen for 
contrasty results; it was E. K. Co. D-72. 

The resulting negatives were very re- 
markable in their differences. The one 
made using the lens shade was brilliant, 
clean-cut, and contrasty, while the other 
was fogged all over, dull, and had in its 
lower left corner a fog patch suggesting 
internal lens reflection. 

The prints were made alike in every 
detail, same enlarger settings, same paper 
(Brovira, Hard) same developer batch, 
same development time.—® 
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teresting field of 
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coupon at once for 
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portunities in Mod- 
ern Photography.” 
Whether you are 
interested in pho- 
tography for pleas- 
ure or profit—this 
free booklet will tell 
you what you 
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it. 


Many Make Money 
While Learning 
This free booklet also 
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ing opportunities that 
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trained amateurs. It out- 
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an age of pictures and 
the public interest and 
demand for photography 
is greater than ever be- 
fore. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, and advertisers 
pay out millions of dol- 
lars each year for pho- 
tographs. Skilled por- 
trait photographers make 
handsome incomes. 
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~ Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 40) 





ae. Pig 
release", 
so, where can | 


ANSWER: While one is not permitted to 
sell pictures of a person for commercial 
use, that permission is obtained from the 
model by having him sign a release. Such 
a form reads somewhat as follows: “In 
consideration of dollars in hand 
paid, I, the undersigned hereby release 
all hold on, and assign to 
the privilege to use or sell for any pur- 
pose epee : all “0; taken of me 
Snes GAe, .-... a 19 . Signed 

” These release 
forms can be bought. in pad or book form 
from photographic dealers. 


+. * 


L. McB., Slingerlands, N.Y. From an assortment 
4 several negatives, a few have developed what 
pears to be moisture on the surface of the 
film. The Png remain perfectly clear. What 
causes this and what can be done about it? 


ANSWER: The trouble is probably due to 
faulty washing of the films, and there is 
more than likely some hypo still in the 
emulsion. The only thing to do is to re- 
wash the film carefully until you are ab- 
solutely sure they are free from hypo. 


7 * . 


F. W. L., Saranac, Lake, N.Y. How can I tell 
when the acid fixing bath is no longer fit for 
use on prints? Most instructions are very vague 
on this point, 


ANSWER: One may determine the point at 
which a fixing bath is exhausted by the 
following method. A strip of film or 
bromide paper is immersed in the bath 
until clear. It is then washed for several 
minutes under tap water, then immersed 
in a 1 percent solution of sodium sul- 
phide. If there is a formation of brown 
coloration the soluble halides have not 
been completely removed, and a fresh fix- 
ing bath should be made. 


* * * 


New Brunswick, N.J. What is a ‘model 
and is it made up in blank form? If 
obtain same? 


J.M.L., Minneapolis, Minn.—I recently developed 
two rolls of filrn and found several positives on 
the roll which, of course, printed as negatives. 
Can you explain this? 


ANSWER: This particular phenomenon was 
covered by Burton in an article 
which appeared in the September issue. He 
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due to the fact that the safelight lamp is 
not safe, or that there is a light leak some- 
where else in the darkroom. This stray 
light exposes the undeveloped silver which 
proceeds to develop. Where these fogged 
silver grains develop farther than those 
originally exposed to light the resulting 
image is a positive. 





Building an Enlarger 


(Continued from page 61) 








house, and the glass and air space be- 
tween the lamp and negative, there is ab- 
solutely no trouble caused from heat. 
Make a half-hour exposure, if you like, 
and the film will remain practically at 
room temperature. 

The accompanying diagram shows the 
detail of the assembly and gives all di- 
mensions of the various parts. At the 
end of this article will be found a list 
of parts necessary for the construction 
of the enlarger. Electrical conduit is 
used for the main standard and bracket 
because it is smooth, light, and cadmium 
plated. The standard is carefully squared 
up and brazed to the jack base, and the 
unit then mounted with four wood 
screws to the plywood baseboard. In 
making the sliding bracket care should 
be taken to have the flange plate which 
is brazed to the cross tube at the proper 
angle so that the lamphouse, when bolted 
to it, will be absolutely vertical. This is 
necessary in order to get a perfect image. 

A local tin shop made up the lamp- 
house (B) complete with top (A), film 
carrier box (C), and camera slides (D). 
These parts were all made of 22-gauge 
auto body metal except the slides, which 
were constructed of 20-gauge brass. A 
very neat job was turned out and the 
charge was only $4.50. The tinner also 
made the light metal sleeve which holds 
the two 6” condenser lenses. These lenses 
are spaced apart by a strip of black card- 
board which is curved around the inside 
of the sleeve as shown. The lenses cost 
$5.70 for the pair and are obtainable from 
the larger camera dealers. The conden- 
ser assembly is placed in the lamphouse 
but not attached, and can be removed 
and replaced with a round piece of opal 
glass 6” in diameter when a diffused 
light is desired. 

Note that the 20-gauge brass flanges 
(D) beneath the film carrier box are so 
constructed that the camera may be at- 
tached to the lighting unit with the same 
ease that the groundglass back or film 
adapter is slid into the grooves on the 
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back of the camera. These flanges must 
be carefully shaped to fit these grooves, 
then placed on the bottom of the film 
carrier box and accurately aligned. They 
are held in place with clamps until firmly 
soldered in position. 

The arrangement on the top of the 
lamphouse which permits the focusing of 
the light is simple and allows a wide 
range of adjustment. This device shown 
in the photograph is somewhat different 
than on the diagram, but the latter is 
preferable. If you use a white ray en- 
larging bulb the adjustment will not be 
critical. The inside of the top cover 
should be given a coat of aluminum paint 
which will serve as a reflector. 

The negative carrier slide (E) is made 
of white pine according to the dimen- 
sions given in the working drawing, and 
painted a flat black. Two 4 x 5 pieces of 
glass are cut from perfectly clear single- 
strength window glass, or two discarded 
glass plates of the same size may be used. 

The light socket is mounted on an 8” 
piece of 4%” brass pipe which has been 
threaded to accommodate the socket. This 
is held in position by the stove bolts as 
shown in the diagram, and can be raised 
or lowered to a point where the best 
focus is obtained. To keep from having 
the wire interfere with enlarging opera- 
tions the extension may be run through 
the upright conduit support. To accom- 
plish this, the lamphouse is dropped to 
its lowest position on the standard. A 
large cork has been pushed into the top 
of the conduit and a 4” hole drilled in 
it. The wire is passed through the cork, 
down through the standard, and brought 
out through a small hole near the base. 
A switch may be placed in the cord at 
this point, or the cord may be carried 
down to a foot switch on the floor. 

To give a professional finish to the 
completed enlarger, the collar of the slid- 
ing bracket may be cadmium plated to 
match the standard and cross arm. This 
can be done for about 25c. The base- 
board is painted with spar varnish and 
the jack base painted black. A very 
good crackle finish can be put on the 
lamphouse unit by first applying a coat 
of enamel. When this is almost dry a 
heavy coat of Duco is sprayed on. The 
unequal drying of the two types of paint 
will break up the surface into a beautiful 
crackle effect which will dry hard and 
durable in a few hours. 

This enlarger was built by the author 
a year ago and has proven to be satis- 
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routs, drills, cuts, carves, 
sands saws, sharpens, en- 
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factory in every way. The idea is there- 
fore passed on to the many owners of the 
type of camera here employed with the 
assurance that any who might undertake 
to build it will find it highly efficient 
and practical. The photograph illustrat- 
ing this article was made with the 
enlarger as an 8 x 10 glossy print and.is 
a 10-time enlargement made from a small 
-_portion of a Duo Six-20 negative (15%” 
x 2%”). 

For the convenience of those desiring 
to build this device a list of parts is in- 
cluded. Assuming that the job of mak- 
ing the lamphouse, top, film slide carrier, 
and condenser sleeve will be turned over 
to a tinsmith, additional items needed are 
as follows. 

1-piece plywood 20” x 26” x 1”, for 
base. 

1-piece conduit 144” (OD) x 54”, for 
standard. 

1-piece conduit 1” 
bracket. 

1-piece pipe 144” (ID) x 6” for bracket 
sleeve. 

1-iron plate 4%” x 1%” x 414” for at- 
taching lamphouse to bracket. 

1-3” SAE nut. 

1-%” SAE thumb screw with nickel 
plated head. 

1-Chevrolet jack base. 

4-1” flat-head wood screws. 

2-34” round-head stove bolts %4” in 
diameter. 

2 washers to go with stove bolts. 

3-2” round-head stove bolts 14” 
diameter. 

1-8” piece of 4%” brass pipe, threaded 
for socket. 

1-brass electric light socket. 

1-100-watt frosted enlarging lamp. 

4-strips of pine for negative carrier. 

2-4 x 5 pieces of glass. 

2-6” condenser lenses. 

1-metal lens mount 6 1/16” (ID) x 4”. 

Extension wire, plug, switch. 
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High-Low light control, to make clear brilliant, 
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Become an EXPERT 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Is photography your hobby? Then N.Y.I. 
training will bring you new pleasures, more 
thrills! Or it will enable you to enjoy a 
profitable, life-time career. We give you 
a thorough, practical training that will 
make you an expert in Commercial, News, 
Portrait, Advertising, Candid or Motion 
Picture Photography. Latest methods, 
modern technique, new ideas. 


Make Money 


Trained men and women are needed to 
help supply the growing demand for photo- 
graphs used by newspapers, magazines, ad- 
vertisers, and for business and industrial 
use. Money-making opportunities every- 
where ... whether you wish to “free- 
lance,” start your own business or join an 
established concera. 


Personal Attendance and 


Home Study Courses 


The New York Institute is the only school 
of trenton stn that offers both Personal 
Attendance and Home 
Study training. All in- 
struction is- given indivi- 
dually by noted experts. 
You can start any time 
and work out a schedule 
to suit your convenience. 


<———Send for 
free booklet 
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PRAXIDOS 
ENLARGER 


... small camera 
workers 





Of highest pre- 
cision through- 
out, the Praxidos 
is extremely light 
and compact and 
is considered the 
ideal Enlarger for 
6x6 cm. and 
smaller negatives. 
Baseboard magni- 
fication up to about 14 inches; larger mag- 
nifications can be obtained, however. Its 
features include: 3” Anastigmat f/4.5 lens 
with diaphragm; condenser; reflector ; neg- 
ative holder for cut and uncut film; ver- 
tical adjustment; simply manipulated 
lever-lock. . Complete with 65-watt, White 
Ray Special Enlarging bulb, mask and 
automatic light control switch............ $35.00 














Without lens but with lens mount for 
either Contax or Leica Lenses............ $27.00 


AUTOFOCUS MODEL—Without lens, but 
with lens mount for either Contax or Lei- 
ca Lenses. Makes enlargements up to 10 
diameters . . . and up to 20 diameters by 
means of a simple adjustment. Complete 
with condenser and bulb........................ $42.50 


Same model, but with 3” Anastigmat 
f/3.5 lens for 244x244,” and smaller nega- 
tives. Magnification, 7 diameters........ $65.00 


Complete Enlarger Circular on Request 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 


127 West 42 Street New York 
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Nature In Your Kitchen 


| (Continued von page 31) 
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When I was finally forced to admit 
that my results were interesting only to 
myself, and then mainly because each 
print brought vivid recollections of the 
physical labor involved in its produc- 
tion, it was then that I suddenly realized 
there was a third class of nature pho- 
tographer. For lack of a better name 
let’s call him the studio nature pho- 
tographer. 

He’s the man who believes that Le- 
jaren Hiller’s great picture The Black 
Plague does not ‘suffer because Mr. 
Hiller built a set and-hired models to 
enact the scene instead of waiting around 
for a real plague to come along. He’s 
the man who believes that studio por- 
traits of people are not fakes merely 
because they were not made by some 
sly candid cameraman sneaking up on 
his unsuspecting subject. In other 
words he’s the man who feels that wild 
life can be photographed just as truly 
on a stage as in the wilds—and that the 
composition, lighting, and posing can 
and should be vastly superior. 

Don’t think for a minute that it’s any 
sinecure. For most subjects a good deal 
of time and care must be spent in prep- 
aration as well as posing. If you’re tak- 
ing a woodchuck for example, as in my 
illustration, you should know that 
his favorite food is clover and not pine 
cones, that the grass should be field 
grass and not marsh, and that the stone 
should be common field stone and not a 
surf polished beach stone. These may 
appear obvious but there are hundreds 
of others that are not. 

Unless you knew that the caterpillar 
of the Monarch butterfly ate nothing but 
milk-weed leaves you might very readily 
pose him on a golden rod. A fledgling 
chimney swift picked out of the fire- 
place might conceivably be shown sit- 
ting on the ground, whereas actually a 
swift never comes to rest except on the 
vertical surface inside the chimney. 

It isn’t enough to show the subject in 
a position or among surroundings which 
might be perfectly correct, but which are 
unfamiliar unless there is an accompany- 
ing explanation. He must be shown as 
the ordinary person expects him to be, 
otherwise the editor will receive a lot 
of letters from people who think they 
know better. 
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Several friends who saw the tree frog 
picture in a Sunday rotogravure section 
captioned simply Spring Peepers -has- 
tened to advise me to study my batra- 
chians a little more closely, since what I 
had shown were actually tree frogs, and 
that spring peepers lived in the water. 

Hereafter I shall show tree frogs in 
trees and spring peepers in the water. 
It saves a lot of explaining. That pic- 
ture was taken on the kitchen table with 
a sheet of gray cardboard for the back - 
ground and a single photoflood lamp as 
the light source. A piece of white card 
opposite it’ allowed sufficient reflection 
to lighten. the shadows—a very neces- 
sary procedure. The same effect could 
have been secured by another light in- 
stead of the board but the result would 
have shown two highlights in the eyes. 


. Wherever possible one light source is 


to be~ preferred. 

The question of lighting is one which 
requires careful consideration. It is en- 
tirely different from studio work with 
human subjects. After your set-up is 
complete, that is after the background 
is arranged and the camera ready, it is 
necessary to get the animal in a natural 
pose in a certain spot. The high in- 
tensity of light needed to take the pic- 
ture makes it exceedingly difficult with 
a subject that is at all wary. Not only 
that, but the pupils of the eyes will be 
closed so much that they will not appear 
natural. 

This is where the photoflash lamp 
shows its value. The raccoon in the third 
picture was lured with a few crackers 
to the rock which had been set in a 
corner of the kitchen. The background 
was hemlock branches hung on a piece 
of black felt. One small light was left 
on in the room, not only to provide suffi- 
cient illumination for focusing but also 
to prevent over-enlarged pupils which 
give a starey appearance. 

Since crackers are not ordinarily found 
lying around in the woods, a few hem- 
lock cones were scattered around. He 
seemed to enjoy these almost as much. 
Then when the moment arrived, the 
shutter was opened on time and a single 
small photoflash lamp used. The result 
is a rather good study of a raccoon with 
a sufficient suggestion of natural sur- 
roundings to take it out of the zoo class. 
Wonder how long it would have been 
before I got the same picture in the 
woods? 

And now one last point in favor of 
kitchen-studio work. How would the 
frog picture have been taken outdoors? 
Where would you have set your camera, 
even assuming the frog had sat patiently 
by while you did it? It would have been 
partially submerged! This shot was 
made in a dishpan with water just up to 
the brim. When you set your own stage 
you can arrange backgrounds and angles 
which would seldom if ever be available 
outdoors at the same time as was your 
subject. 

So don’t hesitate to take some of your 
outdoor pictures indoors. Your results 
will probably be much better, and you 
need never fear being called a “faker” 
unless you deliberately misrepresent the 
manner of their taking —®@ 
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Glossary 
(Continued from page 68) 











Great care should be taken with expo- 
sure in order to obtain proper density in 
the negative, so that it is sufficient to 
give due relation to the shadows and 
Led weaned detail in the highlights to 


DENSITY METER. 

DEPTH OF FOCUS. Sometimes called 
“depth of definition.” Power of a lens 
to render sharp both near and distant 
objects at the same time. When a lens 
is focused sharply on a certain point 
other objects are also sharp for a cer- 
tain distance in front of and behind 
that point. The distance from the 
farthest and nearest points which are 
sharp is the depth of focus of the lens. 
The smaller the aperture the greater 
the depth of focus. 

DESENSITISER. An agent applied to 
films or plates in the dark after which 
development can be conducted in com- 
paratively bright yellow light. 

DESICCATED. The dry or anhydrous 
form of chemicals as_ distinguished 
from the crystallized form (cryst). 

DETECTIVE CAMERA. Term applied in 
the early days to small and portable 
cameras which could be easily carried 
and exposed at a moments notice, or 

_ that could be easily concealed. 

DEVELOPER. The solution used to bring 
up or render visible the invisible effect 
of light on the film, plate or paper. 

DEVELOPING OUT PAPER. Paper re- 
quiring to be developed after exposure 
to white oe 

DIACTINIC. <A term applied to any me- 
dium through which the actinic rays of 
light can pass. A medium which will 
permit only the non-actinic rays of 
light to pass are said to be adiactinic. 

DIAMIDOPHENOL. A_ substance com- 
monly known as amidol, the peculiar 
characteristics of which is that it will 
ema without the addition of an al- 


kal 

DIAPHR AGM. The “stop” or variable 
aperture in, or in front of, the lens, 
which permits a greater or less amount 
of light to pass through the lens. The 
diaphragm is large or small, relatively 
to the focal length, according as the 
lens is rapid or slow. It influences the 
character of the image by reducing the 
amount of light admitted, by increasing 
marginal definition, and by increasing 
depth of focus. 

DICHROIC FOG. A condition in a nega- 
tive where the film or plate looks red 
when seen by light coming through, and 
green by light reflected from it. Due 
to defects in the emulsion, hypo in the 
developer, eic. 

DIFFRACTION. A term used in optics to 
denote the bending of the rays of light 
when such rays pass by the edge of an 


opaque body. 

DIFFUSED LIGHT. Light which comes 
from the sun through light clouds, or 
from a source of artificial light, through 
a screen of some sort. 

DIFFUSION OF FOCUS. Also called 
“soft focus” or “soft definition.” Lack 
of sharpness in the picture image due 
to a defective lens, imperfect focusing, 
or a special lens made to give soft ef- 
fects. 

DIN. A system of rating plate and film 
speeds generally accepted in Germany 
and other places on the Continent. 

DIRECT POSITIVE. The positive image 
obtained by exposure in the camera; by 
the chemical process of “reversing.” 

DISC OF CONFUSION. See Circle of Con- 


fusion. 
DISH DEVELOPMENT. 


ment. 
DISSOLVE. To cause to pass into solu- 
tion; as, to dissolve a chemical in wa- 


ter. 

DISPERSION. The separation of a ray 
of heterogeneous light by refraction 
into its component rays of different 
refrangibility. Since different kinds of 
glass have different dispersive powers 


See Densitometer. 


Tray develop- 
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(are able to widen the angle between 
the violet and the red rays), chromatic 
aberration can be corrected. 

DISTANCE (IMAGE). The distance from 
the lens to the image, or plate, (hence 
the bellows extension). 

DISTANCE (OBJECT). The distance from 
the lens to the object. 

DISTILLED WATER. Pure water ob- 
tained by vaporizing in a still and then 
condensing the vapor. 

DISTORTION. A defect in the photo- 
graphic age wherein there may be 
distortion of perspective, of parallel 
lines, or of marginal lines. 

DIVERGENT RAYS. Rays which recede 
farther and farther from one another, 
being the opposite of convergent rays. 

D.O.P. See Developing Out Paper. 

DODGING. A process used in enlarging. 
It means to hold back light which 
passes through certain parts of the 
negative, and prevent it from striking 
the sensitized paper. Dodging is done 
by holding a piece of opaque material 
between the enlarger lens and the easel. 

DOPE. A varnish used on a negative to 
facilitate retouching, by giving a sur- 
rsa which the pencil marks will 

DOUBLE BACK. See Dark Slide. 

DOUBLE EXPOSURE. Accidental ex- 
posure of the same film or plate twice 
in the camera; also the making of two 
photographs on different parts of the 
same film by means of screens or masks 
in front of the a or some distance in 
front of the len 

DOUBLE EXTENSION, A term applied 
to a camera or bellows which allows a 
distance between the lens and focusing 
screen about double the focal length of 
the lens. 

DOUBLE IMAGE. A duplication of the 
outlines of a photograph due to a move- 
ment of the camera or subject during 
exposure. Used in reference to a print 
where the paper has been moved during 
printing. 

DOUBLE LENS. See Doublet. 

DOUBLET. A lens made of two separate 
elements or components, usually with 
the diaphragm or stop between the ele- 
ments. The “rapid rectilinear’ is an 
example of this type. 

DOUBLE TRANSFER. A method of car- 
bon printing whereby reversal of the 
subject as regards right or left is 
avoided 

DRAM (OR DRACHM). <A weight; in 
avoirdupois weight, one sixteenth part 
of an ounce, or 27.34 grains. 

DROP FRONT MOVEMENT. A movement 
on a camera which permits lowering 
the lens in relation to the film or plate. 

DROP SHUTTER. An early form of in- 
stantaneous exposure shutter consisting 
of a wooden panel with a hole in it, ar- 
ranged to fall by its own weight in 
front of the lens. 


(To be continued next month) 
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All metal frame, with spring steel masking 
bands; adjustable guides for margins up to 
1%”; non-warping plywood baseboard, with 
white top surface for focusing. Sturdy, ac- 
curate and efficient, this is indeed a super value. 
Direct to user only; subject to return within 
ten days and money cheerfully refunded. 


Leonard Westphalen, 75 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 








Give a LEICA 
THIS CHRISTMAS 





Model G with Xenon f:1.5 
Lens and Rapid Winder 


Make this a Christmas to be long remem- 
bered by giving a Leica to your family, a 
friend, an associate. Leica will keep this 
Christmas—and_ the years to come—in 
memorable pictures—in black and white | 
or color—as no other camera can. 

Twelve months to pay: Now you can 
buy a Leica Camera, Leitz Binoculars, or 
any Leica equipment on generous time- 
payments. Your purchase is insured dur- 


* ing the entire per- 
eica 


iod. See your Leica 
THE ORIGINAL 


dealer today or 
MINIATURE CANDID CAMERA 
E. Leitz, sea RS Pift 


write us direct. 
h Ave., N.Y. 
ept. 190 
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Every hunter knows this: It isn’t what 
you shoot that counts—buf what you 
bring back home. e Prints are your cam- 
era trophies. The place to keep them is 
in the new-type picture book—Fotofolio. 
e It exhibits, files and catalogs your cam- 
era work. Fotofolio is new, different and 
modern. e Authorities on amateur photog- 
raphy say that Fotofolio is as necessary 
to the snapshot fan as his camera itself. 
Twenty applications absolutely new. 
Patented mounting hinges, improved pro- 
tection, amazing compactness. e Remem- 
ber the name Fotofolio. Nothing like it 
for the purpose. Ask for it at up-to-date 
stores and shops. Priced $1 to $10. 
Handles every size amateur snapshot. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


FOTOFOLIO 


E. E. MILES COMPANY, S. LANCASTER, MASS. 

















Just 
Out! 


Vos wate 


in 


NEW WAYS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ideas for the Amateur 


By Jacob Deschin 307 pages, $2.75 


Thorough ; workable. A guide to the whole range 
of modern and special effects, as well as better 
every-day results, that the amateur can get with 
ordinary equipment. Helps you find picture sub- 
jects; get better results under varied conditions. 
Covers angle-view, baby, bad-weather, nature, can- 
did, night, color, table-top, trick, and other types 
of photography. Shows how to make transparen- 
cies, greeting cards, murals, lamp shades, etc. 
Filled with practical methods, devices, suggestions. 


SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE—SEND THIS COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. | 


! Send me Deschin-New Ways in Photography for 10 | 
| days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 





Totage pad on “onde! ctompanied "by remitanee | 
Pe aie sib ke aii 
da iS beat ee enon 2 | 
I city and State.........000. Ch See cceerscveccers 
PD ceeds occee ween COROT COCO COSC LEE CC CEC OS® 
Cc PB-12-37 





(Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only.) 
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that make splicing easier. 


black and white or color. 


















It’s new from top to bottom. It y 
brings a new magic to home $295 may be. I fail to see where the use. of 


movie editing with new features 


out damaging film. 
Moistening of film 





Candid Shots 


(Continued from page 10) 








quite a snap-shot artist. ‘I dabble in 
New / photography as a matter of record,’ he 
says. He has a Leica with which he prob- 


8mm and |6mm ably gets ‘about ten out of thirty good 


shots.’ ” 


Seemann Splicer Fullerton goes on to say, “Although I 


am not an artist I am at times tempted 
to disagree with Mr. Kent—great as he 


For a camera is any more mechanical than 


all 8mm. and 16mm. films, the use of a brush or pencil. The hand 


controls the final operation of the camera 


seen e DRY SCRAPER and likewise the hand controls the strokes 


insures removal of of the brush that produce the picture. 
all emulsions, in- “ ..1lam sending this to you only be- 
cluding color, with- cause this subject of photography and 


art has interested me for some time— 


is unnecessary. and if possible I would like to know 
@ SPRING TEN- what other laymen think about it.” 
SION ory an ex- ae 

ture. : 
= nc a old NE thing nice about photography is 
style clips or slides that it’s a hobby which will fit any 





for holding film in | | purse. Robert Mueller, E. Cleveland, 


alignment. 


| Ohio, tells us that when he first got the 


@ SQUARE cement | | yen to do his own printing and develop- 
bottle set in splicer 
base cannot rotate : 
oF eveiiawts and is | | china from the kitchen cupboard served 
equipped with an |_| as trays and a small picture frame with a 
improved screW |! wooden back was used for printing. A 
top and cement ap- 
wm plicator. 


ing his outfit cost him just 82 cents. Old 


ruby bulb and measuring cup were pur- 
chased in the dime store, and the rest of 


AT YOUR DEALER | the money went for printing paper, M-Q 
CIRCULARS ON REQUEST tubes and hypo. (Of course, that was 


only the beginning. Now Bob is worrying 
about an enlarger and other gadgets.) 


—t— 
E HAVE just received word that 


y | WH INTL RA Jack Price, the fellow who has 


435 N. Highland Ave. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA and written another book called News 


| done such a swell job of telling about 
| news photography in our pages, has gone 





Pictures. Jack, as you probably know, is 








SPEED-O0-COPY 


The ground-glass focusing attachment for Leica or Contax 


For macro and micro photography, small object study, table-top 
photography, copying or photostatic work, color photography, 


views and portraits. 


SPEED-O-COPY 


YOUR NEXT ACCESSORY 


Leica $28.50 


U. S. Pat. No. 1,973,542 
German Pat. No. 643,038 














Z 
“Speed-O-Clip It” is a film shear for 35 mm. film for use, particularly in the 
dark room, for making the proper tapered cut on the film to easily load mag- 
azines of all types. The film is quickly and easily inserted, and with one clip 
a perfectly V cut is made. No more fumbling around in the dark with 
scissors with a resulting cut that starts the film crooked on the magazine 





MAKE 


Contax $31.50 
Gt. Britain Pat. No. 435,652 














“SPEED-O-CLIP IT” FOR LEICA Brea 


spool and breaks out perforations. You will find this one of the handiest dark room accessories 


you ever owned. Made of stainless steel.................2..22..02---s00000 Price, $1.56 


“SPEED-O-CLIP IT” 
FOR CONTAX 


“Speed-O-Clip It’ for Contax does The Lens Tester is used to check 
the practically impossible thing to the field and focus of all LEICA 
do. with scissors in the dark. It Camera lenses. Cast aluminum. 
makes a perfect cut of the film to Black wrinkle finish. Tripod socket. 
thread into the Contax Cassette Extremely fine ground-glass. Clip 


spool. Made of stainless 


ED ictutdincncleinsatanscianttobibbasenncired 





..$1.50 TR ET 








LENS TESTER 





LENS TESTER 


steel. to hold magnifier. 











For sale by your dealer 


Send for descriptive folder of these and other LEICA and CONTAX accessories 


D. PAUL SHULL (tani calorie 
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tops in both taking and talking about 
pix for the press. 

News Pictures, published by Round 
Table Press, New York, will be on sale 
November 15. It will contain a special 
48-page section showing the greatest 
news pictures of all time. The book, of 
course, covers the entire subject of news 
pictures in an authoritative, interesting, 
and very helpful manner. 

If your camera store or bookseller 
doesn’t have a copy write our Book De- 
partment—$3.50 prepaid—and we'll pass 
your order along to the publisher. We 
like to help contributors when we can. 

= 2s 
ND we want to be helpful to our 
readers, too. From. the stacks of 
letters coming in daily we judge that 
most of our readers have kept all their 
copies of PopuLtark Pxuotocrapny for ref- 
erence. Therefore, a complete index of 
all information appearing in the first 8 
issues has been compiled. 

This nicely printed index will be sent 
free to any reader who cares to write us a 
note and ask for a copy. Please address 
your letter to the Index Dept. 

We hope you'll like our little holiday 
offering. So long until December 10th. 





| A. P. Wirephoto 


| (Continued from page 25) 





to the others. The function of the power 
plant is to furnish an absolutely constant 
source of voltage to the sending and re- 
ceiving machines, for no commercial 
source of electricity is steady enough. 

The operator, having started the power 
plant, adjusts the sensitive machinery by 
meter readings and tunes the light valve 
mechanism of the receiving machine, 
making the tension on a little ribbon 
vibrate at a natural frequency of 1,200 
cycles per second. This operation takes 
five minutes or less. 

Then the control station in the New 
York office of the Associated Press, 
which maintains and operates the wire- 
photo system for the 67 newspapers of 
the United States co-operating in its use, 
opens the talking circuit. All points re- 
port that they are ready, and each re- 
ports what pictures it has for sending. 

Detroit may have a picture of a serious 
fire, New York some photographs of 
celebrities just arrived by ship or an im- 
portant news photograph from Europe, 
St. Louis a view of an airplane crash, and 
Miami, by the morning plane from South 
America, a picture of yesterday’s flood 
damage in Panama. The control station 
knows of other pictures which will be 
coming along as the day’s events unfold, 
but meanwhile it schedules the order of 
sending for those awaiting transmission. 
New York, it decides, will send the 
European picture; Detroit, St. Louis, and 
Miami will follow in order with theirs. 

Before New York begins to send a pic- 
ture it transmits for a few seconds, onto 
the line and into each receiving station, 
an amount of power corresponding to the 
lightest and darkest parts of the picture. 
Each point adjusts its power to the re- 
ceiving equipment at the proper value 
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for those two limits, knowing that the 
receiving machine, when adjusted to re- 
ceive the two extremes of light and dark- 
ness in the print, will handle normally 
all the intervening shades. 

All this has taken less than ten minutes, 
or has been accomplished in two or three 
minutes if an important picture was ready 
to send. Then the signal from the bay of 
the sending station—three interruptions 
of power—tells every point to press the 
button on its receiving equipment, oper- 
ating the relays which prepare the cir- 
cuits to start. A few seconds later a 
smaller button is pressed on the sending 
machine, starting in the same instant 
every receiving machine along the line. 

In the sending station:a positive print 


- is wrapped around the sending machine 


cylinder which rotates 100 times a 
minute. The picture is scanned in strips 
1/100 of an inch wide by a small light 
beam. Light pulsations equivalent to the 
varying tone densities of the picture are 
translated by a photo-electric cell into 
electric impulses and sent out over the 
circuit. 

A cylinder seventeen inches long and 
twelve inches in circumference, on the 
receiving machine at every station, has 
been loaded with a sensitized film upon 
which can be received a picture of any 
dimensions up to 11 x 17 inches (the size 
of half a newspaper page). The film is 
fastened around the cylinder and enclosed 
in a lightproof container. 

This film is then exposed to light from 
a lamp focused through an aperture one 
one-hundredth of an inch wide, which 
opens little or much according to the 
strength of the current caused by the 
picture on the sending machine. Where 
the portion of the incoming picture is 
very black the aperture which admits 
light to the film is nearly closed; where 
very white, the aperture is almost open. 

At the end of the picture the receiving 
machine automatically cuts off. The 
cylinder is lifted off and taken to a dark- 
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room a step away, where the lightproof 
container is unlatched and the negative 
removed and developed. If the picture 
transmitted was of maximum size, re- 
ception took seventeen minutes. De- 
velopment of the negative takes five 
more. 

As soon as New York has sent its pic- 
ture, Detroit becomes the sending station 
to transmit its fire photo. As soon as 
receiving points lift the cylinder with the 
exposed negative off their receiving ma- 
chines, they put on other loaded cylin- 
ders. Several are kept on hand so that 
they need not wait for ones recently in 
use to come back from the darkroom. 

Through the day and night the sched- 
ules change. Fresh pictures are available 
as the world wags, and the control sta- 
tion constantly rearranges the order of 
sending in accordance with the breaking 
of the news, putting this photo ahead, 
holding that back, bringing the day’s 
news in pictures in order of interest. 

As the news day reaches its peak this 
becomes a more exacting task, but while 
the pressure increases the machines are 
rolling steadily in perfect synchronism, 
delivering the pictures while the chatter- 
ing automatic printers close at hand de- 
liver the news. 

So much for the present. While pho- 
tographic transmission by wire is indeed 
a modern marvel, it is by no means the 
end. Its functioning is limited by the 
strands of wire linking the various. sta- 
tions. 

The next step forward is radio trans- 
mission. When that goal has been at- 
tained it will no longer be necessary to 
transfer the precious photographs from 
distant countries by fast boat, train, and 
plane. The time so lost will be elimi- 
nated. 

An assassination in South America, or 
an execution in Russia, may be put on 
the air in Rio or Moscow and received 
simultaneously in all important centers 
of the world.—® 








Take COLOR PICTURES 





ALL YEAR ’ROUND! 


OUTDOORS...INDOORS 


with DUFAYCOLOR 


lhe Vldideial Cotte film 


@ Color picture taking knows no sea- “In the distinctive 





son when your camera is loaded with 
DUFAYCOLOR. No special equipment 
or ability necessary . . . as simple as 
taking ordinary black-and-white pic- 
tures. Your exposed rolls DEVELOPED 
FREE of charge. 

We will be happy to help you with 
your color photography problems. 
Address:—Dept. P, DUFAYCOLOR, 
INC., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 














blue checkered Box” 

















for 
all 


ENLARGING 
use 


NOVABROM 


THE FAVORITE OF— 


PICTORIAL, PORTRAIT 
PRESS and COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. THE 
PAPER THAT IS 


“JUST RIGHT’ 
FOR YOUR NEGATIVES 


FOR PROOFS and 
SMALL ENLARGEMENTS 
Surface No. 3 
(White Smooth Semi- 
Mat S.W.) 


In Normal, Vigorous, Extra Vigor- 
ous and Ultra-Vigorous grades 














2 dozen Me Bis $ .50 
1 gross 4x: 6 in.......:... 2.25 
| dozen 3 2 ee 35 
Yo gross Sx 7 in.......2.... 1.75 
1 gross tg wee 3.30 
| dozen 8x10 in............. 75 
Vo gross 8x10 in......... ~- Se 


FOR SALON and other 
EXHIBITION WORK 
Surface K33 
(Buff Platino Gravure D.W.) 


In Normal and Extra Vigorous 


grades 
| dozen OnIde,....c....5 FO 
1 gross 8x10 in............. 9.20 
1 dozen Finis H,.......... Ure 
| dozen i Sd 2.65 
| dozen 6620 Oia. 5253.. 3.45 


(If white is desired specify K32) 


Write for catalog giving complete 

list of all Novabrom varieties. If 

your dealer cannot supply you, or 

you wish to know the nearest deal- 

er stocking Novabrom, write to— 
Dept. M 

The Gevaert Co, of America, Inc. 


423 W. 55th St., New York 


Boston Chicago Los Angeles 
San Francisco Toronto Montreal 
Winnipeg 


Prices in Canada Slightly Higher 
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Take Your Own 


PORTRAIT 
with 


AUTOKNIPS 


This small, -handy and 
useful device attaches to 
the cable release of any 
camera. By retarding the 
action of the shutter re- 
lease 15 to 20 seconds, it 
enables you either to in- 
clude your own picture in 
the group you are taking 
or to make a portrait of 
yourself. It releases the 
shutter automatically. Though tiny in size, it 
is made with clock-work precision. A_ red 
warning signal flashes prior to release. Con- 
sidering the utility of this device, it is priced 
with extreme moderation. 
MODEL I—For standard Cameras. Instantaneous 
Exposures ............ a A a a et $1.50 
MODEL II—For instantaneous and time expos- 
eS ae esoehes Wf 
LEICA MODEL—For instantaneous exposures......$3.50 
Literature on Request 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


1 ate: 
127 West 42Street (as NEW YORK 














35 MM. FILM 
DUPONT SUPERIOR EASTMAN SUPER X 
“Load Your Own’’ 
5 Separately wrapped rolls 5 ft. each—75e 
100 ft. at $2.75 
AGFA Infra-red 25 ft. $1.00 
No Order less than 100 ft. 
‘ —F. ©. B. Hollywood, Cal. 
HOLLYWOOD RAW FILM CO, P. 0. Box 3056 
K 


jollywood, California 














~ DON'T OVERLOOK THE OFFER 
that appears on page 80 of this issue. 









PHOTO FLASH 
SPECIAL 


$1.70 VALUE 
for $1.25 grin! Three 25¢ 


and three 15c Munder Photo Flash 
Lamps; also one 50c Draucker Photo 
Flash Calculator. All for $1.25—a 
saving of 45c to you. 

These genuine improved Munder Flash 
Lamps have the important safety glass 
outside coating—exclusive with Munder 
—which protects the bulb, prevents shat- 
tering. They’re the same top-quality lamps 
used for years by news and professional 
photographers everywhere. 

Draucker’s Calculator ends waste, assures 
best results. A mere flick of the finger gives 
accurate data, eliminates guesswork. 

Ask your local dealer for this “Special” 
today! If not procurable locally, send $1.25 
for prepaid delivery direct from factory 
anywhere in the United States. 


MUNDER ELECTRICAL CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Cold Snaps 
(Continued from page 29) 


ecateean 





tronomic and monotonous regulazity. 

When you take all these points into 
consideration, it is easy to understand 
how worthwhile winter photography may 
become. But there are a few warnings 
which should receive your serious con- 
sideration. 

Guard against under-exposure. This is 
a simple matter in these days of exposure 
meters and calculators. It is very difficult 
to give an accurate rule on exposure with- 
out knowing the conditions under which 
you intend to work. With a telephoto 
lens and a very fast film, I have gotten 
exceptional action pictures at football 
games in the sun, at 1/200 second with 
f 4. 

Perhaps you are not the owner of a 
telephoto lens. That should present no 
difficulties if you are a keen worker in the 
darkroom. With a fine-grain film, using 
the same stop and speed, you will lose 
only a small amount of quality. And if 
the action has that impact which all great 
sport pictures should possess, your friends 
and the picture editors won’t mind a little 
fuzz. 

A general rule for exposure in the win- 
ter might be merely to double that used 
in summer. This rule, however, should 
be used with caution because at 4 o’clock 
on a January afternoon it is as dark as it 
is at 8 p.m. in June. 

Another thing to guard against in very 
cold weather is the sticking of the focal 
plane shutter. This will occur with large 
reflex cameras when the temperature out- 
side hovers around zero. And here’s a 
warning—don’t bring your camera from 
outdoors into a warm room on a zero 
day or the lens will steam up. Give the 
camera a chance to get warm by degrees. 
Leave it in the outer hall for five or ten 
minutes. Better to wait a short space of 
time and get the picture than to find 
yourself with nothing at all. 

You should learn to operate your cam- 
era with gloves on. I happen to use a 
Contax and have found that not even 
fur-lined gloves inhibit my work. And 
while on the subject of apparel, don’t 
cover an outdoor assignment in winter 
without wearing heavy woolen under- 
wear. This may not be such a romantic 
thought but I have made many a scoop 
with no more original equipment than a 
camera and a suit of “longies.” All joking 
aside, failure to wear earmuffs has 
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wrecked many an important winter as- 
signment. 

Another important precaution in con- 
nection with cold weather camera work— 
beware of low temperature in your dark- 
room. A cold print developer, for in- 
stance, can create more trouble than any 
other single element. It will give you flat, 
gray, lifeless-looking enlargements. A 
cold fixing bath will extend the time of 
fixation inordinately. Moreover, a cold 
darkroom is an unpleasant place to work 
and results in a poor attitude of mind to- 
wards the whole business of pictures. 
Use an electric heater in the room if you 
have one. 

Be sure your tripod is sturdy enough 
so that even with a minicam the tendency 
to vibrate in a high winter wind will be 
minimized. I hardly need tell you that its 
legs should be equipped with spikes so 
that it won’t slide or collapse on icy 
pavements. 

Snow pictures, naturally, call for a light 
yellow or ultra-violet ray filter. Sun re- 
flects blue to a much greater extent than 
the eye will credit. Have you ever no- 
ticed the blue shadows in a snow-covered 
landscape? Because blue acts more vigor- 
ously on the film than other colors, it 
will result in a blocked up, flat appear- 
ance, unless it is held back with a suitable 
filter. 

Avoid under-exposures with snow pic- 
tures and, of course, don’t print them on 
contrast paper. They should be printed 
on a medium or soft grade of matte 
paper. Press photographs, naturally, are 
printed so as to effect the utmost snap, 
and a “contrasty” glossy bromide paper 
is generally used. 

When you start on your winter photo- 
graphic assignments, whether for money 
or for pleasure, try to get the odd yet 
characteristic quality in your cold weath- 
er camera work—the horse that falls on 
the pavement, the frosting on the window 
pane, the thermometer on the drugstore 
wall with the watchers’ breath freezing 
around it, and the many other subjects 
typical of winter. 

Don’t forget, too, the utterly incon- 
gruous pictures—the “nut” who insists 
on wading in the snow, the gal who goes 
swimming with cakes of ice for pals, the 
fisherman who cuts holes in the ice in 
order to pursue his hobby, the airport 
with big transport planes landing in the 
snow. Everything and anything that you 
can take in the winter is filled with drama 
and human interest. So be ready to get 
out the old ulster and camera as soon 23 
the snow begins to fall.—_® 











is used. 





-% and Photoflash lamp. 





VICTOR FOTOFLOOD and FOTOFLASH UNITS 


Illuminate Your Subje=zts More Powerfully and Evenly 


Victor’s correctly designed spun aluminum 
reflectors illuminate subjects more strongly 
than ordinary reflectors, and four and one- 
half times as strongly as when no reflector 


They are excellently constructed, nicely fin- 
ished, and moderately priced. 


There is a Victor Clamp-On, and Single and 
Twin Stand model for each size of Photoflood 


Procure From Your Dealer, or write us for descriptive folder. 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CORP., 211 Lake St., GRIFFITH, IND. 
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Camera Complexions 
(Continued from page 40) 











Rouge, powder, and lipstick were ap- 
plied as a final touch and Miss Moore 
was photographed. The difference be- 
tween the photographs is amazing. 

The next model to be photographed 
was the strikingly beautiful Betty Hap- 
worth. Here we have the real Garbo 
type with the exquisitely modeled bones 
of jaw and cheek. 

The same foundation was used for this 
model, but particular attention was paid 
to her lovely brow—one of her best fea- 
tures. A brown pencil was used for the 
eyebrows. The line of the bone struc- 
ture of the eyes was carefully followed 
with a straight pencil line. The eye- 
brows were then extended and carefully 
defined, then powder to match the foun- 
dation cream was applied. Thin faces 
usually need powder one shade darker 
than the base cream but in Miss Hap- 
worth’s makeup, Number 4 was correct. 

The third and last model to appear 
before the camera was one of my own 
girls, Betty Brown. She has a very in- 
fectious smile but the camera took little 
cognizance of this fact until makeup was 
applied. 

The camera in reality can lie. It does 
not catch many points of real beauty 
until these are highlighted,—accentuated. 
In applying Miss Brown’s makeup, we 
followed the technique of the other mod- 
els. However, for her lips we used No. 
22 lipstick. 

Lip rouge is naturally applied after 
the other makeup has been put on. A 
line brush is utilized for this purpose 
giving the mouth a clear-cut outline. 
The rouge is placed on smoothly and 
then blended well into the inside of the 
mouth. To set the color, it is a good 
idea to place a tissue between the lips. 
A second light application of lipstick 
will add a lovely sheen to the mouth. 

With Miss Brown it was necessary to 
create a larger appearance of the mouth. 
Consequently the lip rouge line was 
built up slightly over the natural lip 
line. Conversely, if we had wanted to 
make the lips seem smaller, the rouge 
would have been applied below the nat- 
ural lip line. 

No cheek rouge was used for any of 
these models. There are, nevertheless, 
cases when rouge is essential for camera 
work. It is sometimes used to accentu- 
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PHUTOGRAP O é 
a 2 

Get that particular type of 
camera (movie or still), Pro- 
jector, Enlarger, Binoculars or 
anything in Equipment from 
New York Camera Exchange. 
Write us today—get our prices 
before buying. 
-. SEND US YOUR ROLLS.. 

A pd ond awe nen Grain 
eveloping—Enlargements up 
to 20x diameter. ? 

We Are Camera Exchange Originators 

Address letters to Dept. P-12 | 
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ate highlights as well as shadows. It 
must be blended into the surface with a 
light upward and outward motion, and 
all edge lines must be removed. The 
appearance of the natural blush should 
be striven for, rather than an artificial 
circle. 

Let me add that all makeup must be 
most carefully blended. Avoid a painted, 
doll-like appearance. Create natural- 
ness at all times. And remember, a 
foundation cream several shades darker 
than the skin must be used, as artificial 
lights absorb and fade out colors, some- 
times making them appear three shades 
lighter. 

An effective way of setting the makeup 
is to rub the face gently with a piece of 
ice after the makeup has been applied. 
Pat until quite dry. Afterwards the 
powder may be applied. 

Press it firmly and generously all over 
the face. Look up when powdering 
around the eyes—this will conceal lines 
and wrinkles in that area. Let the pow- 
der set for a few seconds, then brush off 
the surplus with the blending brush. As 
it sets, the natural moisture will blend 
the entire makeup—foundation, rouge, 
and powder—and it will remain for hours 
without renewal. 

Do not forget that careful attention 
must be given to the neck, arms, and 
shoulders. It is wise to apply liquid 
powder with a sponge. Pat with the fin- 
gers until it is perfectly blended and 
dry. This will furnish the skin with a 

(Please turn to the next page) 
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This amazing photograph of a cat was 
made by Duane Featherstonhaugh with 
a Kalart Synchronized Range Finder 
and Kalart Speed Flash mounted on a 


314x414 Speed Graphic. Lens opening 
F16; shutter speed 1/200; distance 6 ft. 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh writes: ‘‘With- 
out the Kalart Synchronized Range 
Finder it would have been impos- 
sible to secure a negative that would 
stand the enlargement this has 
without losing definition.”’ 


NEW 


THE KALART 
SYNCHRONIZED RANGE 
FINDER FOR POPULAR 





“THREE Projectors 
in ONE’— 


FOR 35MM “STILLS” 


SHOWS 1. Single Frame Strips 
: 2. Double Frame Strips 
3. Frames mounted in 


Glass 







Head swiveled to show horizontal double frames 


The S.VY.E. Tri-Purpose Projector, Model CC 
projects each 35mm “‘still”’ life size and brings 
out details with amazing brilliancy and realism. 
Color transparencies, mount in glass, are 
especially beautiful, projected by this light- 
weight inexpensive equipment. A _ perfect 
Christmas gift for your candid camera friends. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Ask about 
the S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Projector today and 
write for folder now! 


Tri-Purpose 


FREE FOLDER Mail Coupon! 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 

Dept. P.P., 327 So. La Salle Str., Chicago, Ii. 

Send your FREE folder on the new $.V.E. Tri-Purpose 
Projector Modei CC. 
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9x 12 CAMERAS 


Now 9 x 12 cm. camera owners 
can go candid—enjoy a press-type 
camera that gets “minnie” sharp 
negatives every time. The-Kalart 
Synchronized Range Finder will 
give your «camera _ ultra-sharp 
focus with “Man-Size” negatives, « 
a perfect combination for success- 
ful enlargements. Already a big 
favorite with Speed Graphic own- 
ers, the Kalart Synchronized 
Range Finder is now adaptable 
to any of the following new or 
used 9 x 12 cm. cameras with 13.5 


cm. lens: . 

AVUS BEE BEE IHAGEE 
RECOM IDEAL 

BALDA MAXIMAR WELTA 


Photographers all over the country are 
enthusiastic. No need to use focusing 
panel or remove back. Simply bring 
image into focus in range finder and 
shoot. 


Price $18.00. installed $20.50 
THE KALART SPEED FLASH 


For superior piteee under any light 
conditions. daptable to practically 
all cameras, including Leica and Contax. 
Price $11.25. 


All Kalart equipment made in U. S. A. 
EF, E. ePurchase the Kalart Synchronized 
e@ ktange Finder and Kalart Speed 
Flash together and we install free 


a combination tripod bushing and cable release 
holder on left side of camera. 





See your dealer or write: 


THE KALART C0., Inc. 


| 54 WARREN ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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KORELLE 


Here is the candid miniature 
that’s one ee country 


leading pictorialists, news- 
paper men, scientfic workers, 
etc. Interchangeable lenses 
—_ it ~ all branches of 
photography. 
REFLEX FOCUS 

Don't y 4 a miniature till 
ou see the 
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PANCHROMOSA 


film for split 


V.P. 


cameras G27 
Pupille, Baby Ikomat, Foth Der- 
by, Olympic Candid, Dolly, Wir- 


gen Gewirette, Baldi, 
get, Goldi, Parvola, 
Candidcam. and 


The Mid- 
Vollenda, 


PANCHROMOSA 


film for split 


2%x3'% cameras 


G20 


Superb Reflex, Super Ikomat B, Super 


Sport Dolly, 
Pilot 6, Korelle Reflex, 
Brilliant, Wirgen Presto, 
Precisa, Watson, 
Six-20, Altiflex. 


Rolleicord, 


Baldaxette, 


Rolleiflex, 
Foth-Flex, 
Companion, 
Duo 


Panchromosa is a film with the quality neces- 


sary for the 


roduction of Salon prints, and 


latitude sufficient to take care of beginners’ 


mistakes. 


Ask your dealer for a package of 6 rolls. 


If he cannot supply you, write direct to us 


and we will sen 
stocking modern films 


name of your nearest dealer 
or modern cameras. 


The Gevaert Co. of America, Inc. 
423 W. 55th St., New York 


Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Toronto, Montreal, SUN RAY PHOTO co. 
Winnipeg 138 Centre St. Dept. P.P. New York J 
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silky texture. A harmonious tone should 
be struck between body and facial 
makeup. 

While I was developing my Screen- 
Stage makeup, it was essential for me 
to work in close touch with cameramen, 
and I have learned to respect their art. 
For that reason I should like to add a 
word about the technical side of our 
pictures, especially taken for Popuar 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Will Beck, the cameraman, used a 5 x 
7 view camera, with a Bausch and Lomb 
lens. He used a Weston exposure meter. 
The film was Eastman Portrait Panchro- 
matic, and exposures were one second 
each at f 32. 

His lights included one 3000-watt 
flood, and two 500-watt Ventlites. A No. 
1 Photoflood was used to illuminate the 
background. 

If the wife of the average camera fan 
hopes to photograph well and maintain 
her beauty status in her husband’s eyes, 
it will be well for her to pay meticulous 
attention to her photographic complexion 
before she steps in front of the cam- 
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Jack Hazlehurst 


(Continued from page 56) 








Then Jack begins to shade in the eyes, 
telling meanwhile some of his experiences 
as makeup expert and stage manager 
for the Thespians at the University of 
Illinois, where he studied for (and re- 
ceived) a degree in Electrical Engineer- 
ing. 

As soon as he has finished blending 
the eye-shadow, he explains that a 
small amount of shadow on the eyelid is 
usually necessary in a straight portrait 
to make the eye appear larger, whereas 
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using shadow beneath the eye makes it 
smaller, and sunken. It is the latter 
effect that he wants in this picture. By 
now Miss Neal is beginning to get some 
idea of what she will resemble in a 
short time, and releases a few moans 
of anguish. Jack promises her that 
her mother will not be proud of her, and 
begins to line in wrinkles and crowsfeet 
with the eyebrow pencil, softening and 
blending each one with his finger. 

A well directed question starts him off 
—one thing about Jack, he can talk at 
length on almost any subject mentioned, 
and he really says something—about how 
he cast about for an angle on the electri- 
cal engineering business, found it, started 
his own business and managed it, taking 
up the study of psychology at North- 
western University in the evening. Hazle- 
hurst is a profound student. 

Somewhere about this time, he found 
that with certain processes and equip- 
ment an image of an object could be put 
on paper with something approaching 
the correct tone graduations, and this 
caught the Hazlehurst fancy, even as 
you and me. So, with customary thor- 
oughness, he set out to master this 
phenomenon, called photography, and 
laid a barrage of Jack Hazlehurst photo- 
graphs on the innocent and unsuspect- 
ing heads of Salon Jurors. Enough 
Salon stickers were applied to these of- 
ferings by these Jurors, attesting their 
worth, that some of the mounts are as 
pretty on the back side as on the front. 

But it’s about time we put a nose on 
this masterpiece-to-be. A small amount 
of nose putty softened by working in, is 
put directly on the nose and shaped. 
This shaping takes long enough for Jack 
tc let us in on some of his activities. 
Pictures for PopuLakR PHOTOGRAPHY you 
know about. His psychology studies 
have progressed to the point where he 
instructs others at Northwestern U. ex- 
tension division, taking meantime a doc- 
tor’s degree in psychology for himself. 

Aside from this academic training, he 
is in executive control of an industrial 
psychological corporation, doing person- 
nel and vocational guidance work; and 
of course, his electrical business requires 
a portion of his time. 

Looks as if Jack can put the finishing 
touches on now, wig, powder, arrange 
the noose taut, but not too much so. 
He instructs Frances as to mood and 
expression, focuses the camera, and sets 
the lights, one 1,000-watt and one 500- 
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watt spots, plus a Johnson Ventlite. Ex- 
posure 1/5 second at f 25 on X-F Pan. 
Last minute instructions to Frances, ar- 
range her dress, and noose. Ready? 
Hold it—Bang! 

In these last few minutes we have 
learned that the versatile Mr. Hazlehurst 
is a magician of no mean ability—he has 
to be to find time to do all he does. But all 
joking aside, he is president of the Chi- 
cago society of magicians. So—don’t get 
in a poker game with Jack. If he can’t 
figure your hand (and face) by psychol- 
ogy, he’ll give you the cards he wants 
you to have. 

The picture is made, and some facts 
about Jack Hazlehurst have been set 
forth, but until you’ve heard him talk 
like a father to a model, or heard his 
zestful laugh, or heard a discourse on 
romance, the picture of Jack is incom- 
plete. Guess I'd better wire my Contax 
for sound. It’s been nice seeing you, 
Jack! 
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MINNEAPOLIS CINE CLUB held its First An- 
nual Gadget Night in September. Every 
member who had built some handy and 
practical gadget was asked to bring it to 
the meeting for exhibition and explana- 
tion. Officers of the club are Carroll 
Michener, Pres.; Ralph Sprungman, ist 
V.P.; W. R.. Everett, 2nd V.P.; Robert 
Bruce, Sec.; Harold Sandeen, Treas. 


Y.M.C.A. MOVIE AND CAMERA CLUBof Des 
Moines, Iowa, has sent in a copy of its 
interesting publication “The Range 
Finder”, published quarterly. An inter- 
esting program has been laid out well in 
advance, and preparations for the club’s 
Third Annual Exhibit are well under way. 
The closing date is December 15th. The 
meeting scheduled for November 23rd 
(movie meeting) will be devoted to a 
demonstration by George Cushman. The 
subject is ‘““Movie Titles and Effects With 
Celluloid Backgrounds.” 


CAMERA GUILD OF JERSEY CITY holds its 
meetings at Greenville Branch of the 
Public Library, 1841 Boulevard, Jersey 
City. Ata recent meeting John F. Brooks 
discussed “Miniature Camera Practice,” 
covering practically all branches of 
miniature camera photography. The club 
is planning to have darkrooms, library, 
and studio for use of members. Com- 
munications may be sent to the club sec- 
retary, Eugene Gaffney, 62 Rutgers Ave., 
Jersey City, N.J. 


CAMERA CLUB OF SAVANNAH, Georgia, is 
sponsoring a photo competition for pic- 
tures of the Georgia Coast Tabby Ruins. 
Entry forms and blanks may be obtained 
by those who wish to enter the competi- 
tion from the Savannah Camera Shop, 
Bull street, or Photocraft Shop, Whitaker 
street. These forms give complete infor- 
mation on the contest. Closing date for 
entries is December Ist, 1937, at 6 p.m. 
The winning set of prints will be awarded 
a prize of $50 and the best single print 
a prize of $10. 
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Enlarging 
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tape. The paper is slipped under the 
glass which keeps it flat. However, every 
sheet of glass that lies between the 
source of light and the printing paper is 
a potential source of trouble. Scratches, 
dust, splashes of chemicals, and thumb 
marks on the glass of the enlarging easel 
are transmitted to the print, necessitating 
additional spotting. 

A good way to handle the problem is 
to get a printing frame the size of the 
enlarging paper to be used, and use two 
blocks of iron as guides to keep it in 
place, as illustrated. The other type of 
easel shown is the most flexible, for with 
it one can make prints of any size by a 
simple adjustment of the sliding metal 
masks, 

A few other little gadgets are neces- 
sary. One is an aperture board. This 
is a piece of cardboard about 11 x 14 
inches in which has been cut a small 
hole about an inch in diameter. It is 
used to allow local portions of the pro- 
jected negative to fall on the sensitized 
paper and thus allow a selective printing 
procedure. Another needed tool is the 
dodging disc. This is a cardboard disc, 
perhaps an inch in diameter, fastened to 
the end of a piece of wire a foot long. 
It allows selected parts of the projected 
negative to be held back in enlarging 


(Please turn to the next page) 
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The NEW 


BEE BEE 
ENLARGING EASEL 
The most outstanding value in 
this type of equipment, the Bee 
Bee Enlarging Easel is a definitely 
superior aid to precise enlarging 


performance. Of staunch, all- 
metal construction, there are no 
wood parts that might conceivably 
warp or split. It can be used with 
practically any type of Enlarger. 
Its refinements include: white 
surface for focusing; uniquely de- 
signed locking devices which in- 
sure true and rigid alignment of 
sliding arms and marginal con- 
trols, permitting borders up to 2” 
wide. Substantially constructed, 
beautifully finished and moder- 
ately priced. 
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Edited by 
Willard D. Morgan, Contributions Editor, 
LIFE Magazine ... and Henry M. Lester, 
Cinephotographer. 

All Revised 
Every chapter, every page, has been re- 
edited. You are sure of the latest infor- 
mation, facts and trends in the entire field. 


New Chapters 
Fresh material on such subjects as Leica 
Technique, Developing, Hyper-sensitizing, 
Archeology, Color Photography, Explora- 
tion, Visual Education, and many others. 


More Subjects 
The entire field has been carefully searched, 
so that every important aspect would be 
covered, 

Added Writers 
Information and Inspiration from the ex- 
perience of such men as Anton F. Baumann, 
F. Dersch and H. Duerr, J. Winton Lemen, 
Julien Bryan, Charles Breasted, Roy E. 
Stryker, and others, in this edition for the 
first time. 

22 Ace Contributors 
Outstanding men in the field, including 
Manuel Komroff, J. M. Leonard, John T. 
Moss, Jr., Augustus Wolfman, etc. 


30 Chapters 
Each complete, authoritative, up to the 
minute . . . each really a book in itself. 

About 600 Pages 
Arranged for easy reading, as well as ready 
reference. Pictures, charts and diagrams 
just where needed to illustrate the text. 
Fully indexed. 

450 Illustrations 
Carefully selected and:* beautifully repro- 
duced to illuminate the text. They are not 
merely ornaments, but are actually ideas in 
graphic form. 
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M Q Tube for 2%c. A two part 
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ures. Simply take a measureful 
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water. Make-A-Tube is manufac- 
tured according to the finest Uni- 
versal M Q formula. For any film 
—any paper. 
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and performs a function opposite to that 
of the aperture board. The third useful 
gadget is a frame over which a piece of 
fine gauze has been stretched. This is 
used to diffuse prints where softness is 
desired. It is a useful tool, but should 
be used more sparingly than it generally 
is. A good diffuser can be made by 
stretching a fine black chiffon stocking 
over a ten cent embroidery hoop. 

The rest of the material needed is 
much the same as is used in contact 
printing. The developer can be either 
an M-Q tube mixed according to direc- 
tions printed on it, or the D-72 formula 
which was given in the November issue 
of PopuLtark Puotocrapuy, page 19. This 
stock solution can be kept in a stoppered 
bottle and diluted as used. The propor- 
tions are one part of solution to three 
parts of water. The fixing solution and 
short-stop bath are the same as described 
on page 88 of the November issue. 

In addition, one needs three trays of a 
size to accommodate the paper used, a 
darkroom light safe for bromide paper, a 
thermometer, a clock or watch for timing 
exposures, and a blotter roll or ferrotype 
tin. With this material one is ready to 
enjoy the thrilling experience of making 
his own enlargements. 


ENLARGING PAPERS. In contact printing 
the papers used are known as “chloride” 
papers. This is because the emulsion on 
them contains the chloride of silver. 
These are relatively slow papers—that is, 
it takes a great deal of light to print an 
image on them. However, when one is 
enlarging there is not as much light 
available as in contact printing and it is 
therefore necessary to get a paper that 
the light will affect more quickly. Silver 
bromide possesses this quality, so in en- 
larging papers .it is added to the emulsion. 
We have then “chloro-bromide” papers. 
Sometimes, when an extremely fast pa- 
per is needed no silver chloride is used 
(or only a small amount) and then we 
have a “bromide” paper. 

For enlarging, then, there are these two 
types of paper. Each has certain charac- 
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teristics. Bromide paper is faster but 
seems to produce prints with less “qual- 
ity”—that is, the prints do not have the 
long scale of tones and the richness that 
is ordinarily associated with the chloro- 
bromide papers. Furthermore, if one 
wishes to use a gold toner on his prints, 
it will be found that the bromide papers 
will not take the toning the way. the 
chloro-bromide papers do. 

In contact printing it is possible to use 
a bright yellow safelight. This cannot be 
done, however, with the fast enlarging 
papers. A much darker light (red) is 
needed, and even then it is well to take 
every precaution not to expose the paper 
in the darkroom any longer than is nec- 
essary. 

Beyond these considerations the prob- 
lems involvéd in choosing an. enlarging 
paper is much the same as in making 
contact prints. Enlarging papers usually 
do not come in as many degrees of con- 
trast as do contact papers, but it is still 
possible to get three or four different 
grades of contrast in the papers. One 
should use a soft paper with contrasty 
negatives, and a hard or contrast paper 
with soft negatives which do_not have a 
great deal of contrast. The pointers given 
in the article on contact printing in last 
month’s issue of PopuLaR PHOTOGRAPHY, 
page 18, will serve as an excellent guide 
in matching enlarging papers to nega- 
tives. 

Contrast can be further controlled by 
the dilution of the developer. The D-72 
formula given can be used in a one-to- 
one proportion with water to gain con- 
trast, or diluted four or five to one for 
a soft effect. The degree of contrast thus 
obtainable, however, is limited, and the 
amateur should not expect to be able to 
entirely compensate for a poor negative 
in his developer or printing paper. 


THE ENLARGING PROCESS. -It is well to 
have the enlarger set up at.one end of 
a table so that one can work from the 
side as well as from the front. It is even 
better if the machine can be put on a 
separate and smaller tablé away from 
the trays. This is especially helpful 
when dodging and using the aperture 
board. On another table, or at the other 
end of the table holding the enlarger, 
the three trays containing the developer, 
short-stop bath, and hypo are placed in 
the usual order. 

The darkroom clock should be placed 
so that it can be seen both from the en- 
larger and the developing tray, so that 
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both the exposure and the length of de- 
velopment of the print can be easily 
timed. With the materials thus at hand, 
one is ready to make the enlargement. 
First of all, the glasses in the negative 
holder should be scrupulously clean. Any 
scratches, thumb marks, spots, or dust on 
these glasses will show as blemishes on 


the print for they are enlarged as many 


times as is the negative. 

The negative should be carefully 
stroked with a camels hair brush to re- 
move all dust before it is placed between 
the glass plates. It is then inserted in 
the enlarger so that the dull or emulsion 
side is facing toward the paper. In all 
printing work, contact or enlarging, the 
emulsion side of the negative should face 
the emulsion side of the paper. This 
rule, easy to remember, will insure 
against reversed prints. 

With the negative in place the enlarger 
is raised or lowered to give a projection 
of the desired size, and the negative 
brought to a sharp focus. A piece of 
plain white paper in the enlarging easel 
is used for this purpose. 

The next step is to determine the nec- 
essary exposure time. Because enlarg- 
ing paper is somewhat expensive it is 
not economical to experiment with whole 
sheets. The usual practice is to cut a 
long strip about an inch and a half wide 
and use it as a test strip. This piece is 
laid across the easel, and an exposure 
time is estimated. Let us say we guess 
that 20 seconds will be about right for 
the print. We then expose 3 sections of 
the test strip, giving 10 seconds to one 
section, 20 to another, and 40 to the 
third. In other words, we give one sec- 
tion the estimated time, one section half 
of the estimated time, and the last sec- 
tion double the estimated time. 

After this exposure is made, the strip 
is developed for not less than 142 min- 
utes. When the test strip has developed 
it is fixed and then examined in daylight 
or in white light. Until one has had a 
lot of experience, the red safelight is 
likely to cause one to believe that a print 
has gone dark enough when in reality 
it is entirely too light. This is the reason 
so many amateurs have light, flat prints 
which are lacking in quality. 

An examination of the test strip will 
reveal which of the three exposures is 
correct. If one seems too light and an- 
other too dark, an exposure between will 
be correct. For example, if the 20 second 
exposure seemed to be a little too light 
and the 40 second exposure too dark, it 
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would be safe to make a print at 30 sec- 
onds. A 10% or 15% variation from the 
mathematically correct exposure can be 
compensated for in development time so 
that it is impossible to tell one print 
from another. 

With the proper exposure thus deter- 
mined, a full piece of paper can be put 
in place in the easel. With the red screen 
over the lens of the enlarger and the 
sensitive paper in the easel, the latter 
may be placed so that the projected 
image falls on the paper as desired. Then 
without further moving of the easel the 
enlarger light is turned off, the red 
screen removed, and the light again 
turned on to make the exposure. The 
print is then developed for the proper 
length of time, passed through the short- 
stop bath, fixed in the hypo for a few 
minutes, and then examined in the white 
light. Here one can tell if any parts 
need strengthening or holding back in 
exposure, and another print can then be 
made exercising the necessary controls. 
[These techniques of print control will 
be described in another article next 
month.—ED.] In this way a print is 
finally made which has the proper 
values. It is not always easy. It cannot 
always be duplicated. Many sheets of 
paper are often wasted. That, however, 
is what makes photography an art; that 
is what makes it interesting and thrill- 
ing. 

When a satisfactory print is finally 
made, it should be fixed in the hypo for 
at least 10 minutes. The usual precau- 
tions in fixing contact prints should be 
observed here. After fixing the prints 
should be washed in running water for 
not less than 45 minutes. They may then 
be squeegeed down on ferrotype tins if 
they are on glossy paper, or put into the 
blotter roll if they are on a matte surface 
paper, and left to dry. After drying 
they are ready for spotting and mount- 
ing.—® 
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SHARP-ER 
ENLARGEMENTS 


with 
the new SEE-SHARP 


Focusing Device 


Critical focusing on 
your enlarger made 
easy. You get the 
best definition your 
negatives can give 
because the E- 
SHARP shows a 
brilliant, magnified 
image. 

Ideal Christmas pres- 
ent for any user of a 
. photographic enlarg- 
er. Price: $2.00. 
Postpaid or through 
your dealer. 


R. P. CARGILLE 
| Dept. P-1__118 Liberty $t.__New York City 
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Shade 
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photographing 
against the light. 
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MICO 
Optical 
Glass 
Filter 
Sets 


(non-gela- 
tine) 





Mico Filter Sets are composed of carefully 
selected filters to meet the requirements of 
the average photographer. A set consists of 
1 yellow, 1 green, 1 red filter and an adjust- 
able Mico Holder. Yellow is a universal filter 
ideal for cloud and summer landscape effects, 
green is particularly adapted for the pan- 
chromatic emulsions and red is intended for 
night and cloud effects. A convenient pro- 
tective carrying wallet completes the equip- 
ment. 

A word about Mico Filters themselves. These 
are spectroscopically tested, plan-parallel, 
non-gelatine, dyed-in-the-mass and are 
ground and polished as are the finest lenses. 


2 ee $4.25 25 mm....... $5.30 
Sere 6.35 


Mimosa American Cor rporation 
485 Fifth Avenue ew York 





CHAMPLIN’S FORMULA NO. 15 


Fine Grain Developer 
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Look for the Champlin Signature on the label. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
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Made to sell at a higher price, it is 
ideal for Fast Action Pictures. Fast 
fully corrected Achromatic Lens 
that is adjustable to F.8, F.11, F,16 
and F.24. Speed Shutter and Criti- 
cal Focusing adjustment with Tele- 
scopic View Finder, Built-in Tripod 
Socket and furnished with Cable 
Release for Shutter. Precision built 
and Beautifully Finished with all 
Metal Lens Adjustments. Uses the 
economical 127 V.P. film and takes 
16 Clear Sharp Pictures in Natural 
Color as well as Black and White 
which are excellent for enlarging up 
to 8” by 10”. ORDER NOW for Spe- 
cial Introductory Price of only $4.95 


Postpaid. C.O.D. if preferred plus 
postas ge. 
pecial Military Waterproof Leather Case 


with shoulder strap that is most prac- 
tical and lends smartness $1.50. 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO. 
303 West 42 Street Dept. J-5 New York, N. Y. 


Caricatures from the Studio That Luck Built 


(Continued from page 19) 





photograph it. By sighting the camera 
from various angles, many different 
effects are obtained. This operation can 
be done with a box camera and the out- 
doors for a studio. Of course, the celeb 
will probably konk you over the head 
with a brick if you ever have the cari- 
cature published, but that’s another story. 

Not all of our best known people, how- 
ever, are devoid of a sense of humor. 
George Alsop demonstrated this to his 
satisfaction when he was with M-G-M. 
In the absence of a female star who had 
suddenly gone “temperamental” and de- 
cided to take the day off, Alsop took ad- 
vantage of the lull in production to make 
a few caricatures of his actor friends. 
One well known comedian was enthusias- 
tic over his picture. ‘It’s great!” he yelled. 
“Why, it’s stupendix! Make me nine of 
’em.” 

Always willing to oblige a pal, George 
made the prints, which the comedian 
mailed to eight friends and his fiancée 
as an April Fool’s Day joke. All seemed 
to join in the spirit of the occasion except 
the girl friend, who failed to catch the 
humorous angle and forthwith broke off 
her engagement to the practical joker. 

Alsop was left with a sad heart until 
the comedian and girl friend married two 
other people six weeks later, after which 
everyone was forgiven. 

An important precaution in making 
any type of caricature is to stop the 
camera lens down pretty far, in order to 
get a clearcut picture. An open lens may 
leave part of the picture out of focus. The 
amateur has an advantage here, because 
he can utilize the sunlight and stop his 
camera down as far as he likes. 

Last of all is the trick of making carica- 
tures direct from the film in printing. 











ARGUS OWNERS 


. To get the fullest enjoyment out of your Argus you 
should have a case that is truly EVEREADY. Just a flip 
of a button . . . and it is open for that instant shot, As 
fast as this little camera itself. 

Most ideal for upside-down shooting. Camera fully pro- 
tected. Impossible to drop out of case with front open for 
action. 

Made of full grain leather in black or brown... all 
hand sewed. Argus owners everywhere claim it the most 
practical and convenient case made. 


Retail $3.50 Price 


Liberal Discounts to Dealers 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write to 


RUSSELL L. ALLISON 


Originator and Manufacturer 
1358 LaSalle Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Those who have studios or home labs will 
find this method highly satisfactory, as 
only one film is required to make any 
number of different caricatures of the 
same subject. 

The film is placed in the enlarger in 
the regular manner. The secret of dis- 
torting the final picture lies in buckling 
the enlarging paper before it is exposed. 
Or by tilting the enlarging easel one can 
get odd elongated or broadened effects. 
[Described in the August issue of Popu- 
LAR PHOTOGRAHY, page 13.] 

In brief, this process consists of plac- 
ing a piece of sensitized paper in the en- 
larging easel, or between glass and card- 
board, and projecting upon it the image 
from the negative. As the easel is tilted 
one way or another the image becomes 
distorted. The lens is opened wide and 
the picture focused sharply at about its 
middle. Now the lens can be stopped 
down to a very small opening so the 
added depth of focus will bring other 
parts of the image in focus. The protec- 
tive red film or glass may be removed 
from the lens and the exposure made. 
Tests will have to be made to determine 
the time necessary. With a little practice, 
the photographer can judge the best 
angles for getting the desired results. 

George Alsop suggests that an album 
of photo-caricatures of friends and no- 
tables would be a treasure worth taking 
the trouble to acquire. It might afford 
even as many laughs as some of the old 
family albums now extant. Another time- 
ly suggestion is a caricature contest or a 
caricature display in the amateur camera 
clubs. 

Apparently, George Alsop has aided 
materially in building up the reputation 
of the studio that luck built. The studio 
specializes in child photography. Miss 
Cooney has chairs, toys, playrooms, and 
various other attractions designed spe- 
cially for the little tots. Even the wall- 
paper and curtains in the children’s room 
are covered with pictures that attract 
the juvenile and make him feel entirely 
at ease. 

Possessing a sound business head, as 
well as a knowledge of photography, Miss 
Cooney has developed a dignified system 
of calling on prospective customers and 
explaining her work. She does not de- 
pend on the usual haphazard method of 
catching a customer whenever possible, 
but employs a constructive procedure by 
which the child is photographed at regu- 
lar intervals for a period of seven years. 

There are three infant studies, taken at 
the ages of three months (or under), six 
months, one year and eighteen months. 
Thereafter, beginning at the age of two 
years, the child is photographed once 
each year up to the age of seven. The 
complete set consists of ten poses. 

People in Hollywood seem to like the 
idea of a good photographic record of 
their chifdren and so we must conclude 
that although the studio was built through 
luck it is successful because of the 
abilities of its operators—® 
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Superstitions 
(Continued from page 20) 











longer exposure; this, of course, tends to 
increase the chances for camera move- 
ment. And camera movement is the 
commonest cause of poor quality. 

Another factor is the tendency of many 
lenses to change characteristics when 
stopped down. Some will shift focus; 
others will exhibit increased coma and 
other errors, flattening the contrast and 
tending to make “fuzzygraphs.” 

So use discretion. To be sure, stop 
down the diaphragm whenever possible, 
but be reasonable; don’t decrease the 
opening more than necessary. 


PERSPECTIVE. You will hear a lot about 
perspective and foreshortening and dis- 
tortion once you have mastered the 
simpler camera techniques. And you will 
be told that the longer the focal length 
of the lens, the better the perspective. 

This fallacy is based on the fact that 
normally with a longer focal length lens, 
the camera is moved farther from the 
subject. And it is this distance that gives 
proper perspective. A three inch lens 
and a twenty inch lens equally distant 
from the subject will give the same per- 
spective. So just remember this simple 
law: perspective is governed only by the 
distance from camera to subject. 


WEIGHING. Your friend the old timer has 
a few pet formulas that call for such 
things as, a handful of hypo, a pinch of 
ferricyanide, as much bromide as will 
cover a dime. Please don’t listen. Buy 
yourself a good scale. And many dark- 
room workers favor the metric system. 
It’s simpler. 


DARKROOM ILLUMINATION. “Don’t 
worry about the white light leaking into 
your darkroom; drown it out with more 
red light.” Sounds silly, doesn’t it? Yet 
you’ve probably heard it more than once. 
It should certainly seem obvious to a 
careful thinker that the amount of safe 
light in a room will not change the effect 
of unsafe light leaking in. So patch up 
those leaks. 


BLACK WALLS. A Victorian darkroom is 
distinguished by its black painted walls, 
painted that way because of the false be- 
lief that this will make the room darker. 

It will do this only if the room leaks 
light. It is much better to see that the 
room does not leak, paint the walls a 
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light color, and illuminate indirectly. You 
won't have the eye strain from which 
your friend with the black room suffers. 


ON THE ENLARGER. Of all the ancient 
fallacies, the one that galls the careful 
worker most is what has been termed 
the enlarger lens gag. “Don’t worry about 
out-of-focus negatives,” says the pro- 
fessor-of-error, “just put the negative in 
the enlarger, and stop the lens down; it 
will sharpen up.” 

It shouldn’t be necessary to say that no 
enlarger, and no lens no matter how far 
stopped down, can give a sharper photo- 
graph than a properly made contact 
print; the best it can do is to approxi- 
mate it in definition. No stopping of the 
enlarger lens will correct lack of sharp- 
ness in a negative. 

So if your negative is too fuzzy to print, 
don’t heed the advice quoted above; 
throw the negative away. 


LONG SCALE VS. CONTRAST. Another 
camera club gag: “I’ve got a special de- 
veloper I’ve worked out myself—it gives 
a long scale of gradation and plenty of 
snap at the same time.” 

You’ve heard that one? It’s like the old 
irresistible forcee—immovable object ar- 
gument—simply a contradiction in terms. 
For if a print has a long scale, it lacks 
contrast; if it is “snappy,” it has a short 
scale. You can’t double the size of your 
cake by eating half of it. Which is what 
the long-scale-plus-contrast addict is 
trying to do. Don’t use his formula; 
you may spoil a batch of prints, for the 
chances are it’s no good. 


CONCLUSION. To be successful in pho- 
tography, be cautious of the advice you 
receive. Read reliable periodicals, stand- 
ard texts, manufacturers’ direction book- 
lets, and other safe references. Photog- 
raphy has changed since the old days. It 
has been modernized. So don’t take too 
much advice from the man who makes 
pictures the same way his father made 
them before him.—® 
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PHOTOGRAPHSs 


Make your hobby pay! We sell your good 
“agar to best cash markets—Work for you 
ike literary agents represent writers. Try 
our Service. 


New Service for Amateurs 


Send 25 cents and return paves with each 
5 prints or less. Commission 10% on gross 
sales. Criticism furnished on request. No 
other charges. 


PHOTO AGENTS 


McClellan Studios, 807 So. Dixie 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 




















camera owners who want to turn 

their salable prints into money— 
written by A. J. Ezickson of the N. Y. 
Times, describes the kind of photo- 
graphs which appeal to editors, how 
and where to submit pictures and why 
they sell; how to take them for best 
effect; how to caption and mail pic- 
tures to editors of newspapers, mag- 
azines and syndicates. 16 illustra- 
tions, 152 pages. Send $1 for a copy 
now. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY PRESS 


110 WEST 42nd ST., 


A PRACTICAL illustrated book for 


NEW YORK, CITY 
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Thalhammer “Midget” Pano-Tilt 








This little head em- 
bodies in it all the 
patented features of 
our $55.00 “Profes- 
sional Model” with the 
same design and care- 
ful workmanship. For 
Eastman, Contax, Leica, Graphlex, etc., 
and 8mm Cine cameras. Weighs only 
10 oz. Fits any tripod. 
ONLY El -FIFTY 


THE THALHAMMER COMPANY 
121 Fremont Avenue Los Angeles, 


BUILDING AN ENLARGER ? 


’ Brand new Wollensak en n 
Here’s a Lens Velostigma ts, that make crisp, bril- 
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-_ D> ge B on ee sizes crisp and sharp. Prices 
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LEONARD WESTPHALEN, 75 E.Wacker Drive, Chicago. Ill. 




















PILOT 6 


THE UNFAILING GUIDE TO BETTER 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The beginner in miniature photography 
will assuredly appreciate the unique ad- 
vantages of the Pilot. He will, without 
doubt, achieve better results with this 
compact and inexpensive little camera 
than with costly instruments of elaborate 
construction. He will see his image in 
clear, sharp detail on an actual film size 
focusing ground-glass ler. The ad- 
vanced worker will ap jiate its num- 
erous refinements which include a high 
hood that prevents side-light and glare 
from penetrating the focusing screen; 
an auxiliary magnifier for fine focusing. 
5 shutter speeds range from 1/20th to 
1/150th second as well as time and bulb. 


Pilot makes 16 arp “A x 21/4” on standard 


20 roll film. 
Dimensions: 3 x 34/2 x 4 inches 
With £/6.3 lens £/4.5 lens £/3.5 lens 
$16.50 $23.50 $30.00 


K. W. REFLEX 

A Focusing Reflex at a Roll-Film Price 
A Reflecting Camera, similar to the Pilot 
in its construction, the K.W. Reflex an- 
nihilates the last reason for out-of-focus 
pictures. Never before has a genuine 
focusing reflecting camera been offered 
at these very low prices. Picture size: 
2%x3%”". Uses 120 roll film. 
With /6.3 Anastigmat....... 0... $15.00 
With Steinheil £/4.5, Iris diaphragm, 
wire release, liquid level and shoulder 
strap J 
Both The Pilot and the K.W. Reflex will 
be gladly sent on our customary FREE 
TRIAL arrangement, 


LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 
127 West 42 Street New York 
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' ship, Rabaul was razed that night when by em York newspapers 
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¢ naires and the ship radio on the freighter, only or the infiltration of ashes had destroyed the 
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AVIATION—a Natural for Photography! well einen . devi 
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his anxiety was dispelled. A nurse at the twee 
hospital in Kaveing, New Ireland, her- migl 
self an amateur photographer and owner tain 
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Thatcher’s film for him. the « 
The nurse was enthusiastic and told We 
Thatcher he had a rare set of pictures. pot i 
He began to realize their value to the guid 
interested world. roll ; 


So slow was complete news of the dis- 
aster in reaching the news centers of 
America and Europe that Honolulu news- 
papermen met the Golden Bear in stream 
outside the port with avid requests for 
pictures—any pictures. 

The story was still hot, but particularly 
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strong demands had been made for pic- 
tures. 

Bargaining cleverly, he sold the use of 
his negatives for Hawaiian publication 
only. Later, on reaching San Francisco, 
Thatcher got another taste of what news- 
papers will do for good pictures. 

There he negotiated with representa- 
tives of the press again, for the sale of 
other negatives in his collection. 

Rival reporters bargained and cajoled 
for the privilege of driving Thatcher from 
the ship to their offices, where editors 
could make offers to the young man. 

Badly in need of a haircut, and em- 
barrassed at all the attention, Thatcher 
stood under his souvenir pith helmet, for 
photographs of himself, and shared hero’s 
honors with Captain Olsen who received 
the congratulations of President Roose- 
velt for his speedy, wholesale rescue. 

Although no one told him so, young 
Don Thatcher had upheld the unwritten 
tradition of all news cameramen: 

He recognized pictures of news worth, 
and took them, against unusual odds and 
with meager equipment.—6 





Who Said Myth? 
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trinsic in the negative—roll after roll, 
world without end. 

Does one never want a clear, brilliant 
picture, approaching contact printing in 
its quality? Does one never want maxi- 
mum detail? 

In fact does one ever want a grainy 
film—a film which causes the picture 
gradually to disintegrate as it is en- 
larged until at last, as one writer has it, 
the picture looks as if it had been sprayed 
on with buckshot? 

I do not think Mr. Horwitz can have 
been sincere in roundly denouncing fine 
grain in toto. If he were he would never 
have concluded his article with two fine 
grain formulae. Too, it seems in one 
paragraph he implies the desirability of 
developing a film to as fine a grain as its 
base will allow, though here I read be- 
tween his lines. It seems his intention 
might have been rather to lift some cur- 
tain of mystery which he fancied to 
shroud fine grain; and, of course, to boil 
the old pot. 

Well, the curtain is in tatters and the 
pot is merrily bubbling, but let no mis- 
guided minicam enthusiast ruin a prized 
roll with large grain.—® 
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by The Eraser Com “de 120 E. Washing- 
ton St., Syracuse, . and distributed 
through office and photographic supply 


stores. 
* * * 


AS A RESULT of the marked increase in 
camera clubs, with the subsequent requests 
for advice on photographic subjects, the 
Eastman Kodak Company has announced 
the Camera Club Photographic Service. A 
series of bulletins and illustrated lectures 
have been prepared specifically for use by 
active clubs with serious intent. This 
material is now available on request and 
without charge. Additional material will 
be supplied from time to time. For a list 
of titles of the available bulletins and lec- 
tures, write to Camera Club Photographic 
~— Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 


* * * 


A NEW STORE dealing in photographic 
supplies has been opened at 16 Warren St., 
New York City, by Haber & Fink, Inc. 
Beside carrying a complete line of new and 
used cameras, lenses, movie cameras, etc., 
the firm will do a general exchange busi- 
ness. The new store has a basement that 
will be converted into a modern studio 
with darkrooms for the use of customers. 
Messrs. Haber and Fink were formerly 
connected with Abe Cohen’s Exchange. 
co ac * 


THE DETROIT Public Schools are going 
ahead vigorously with their program of 
Visual Education as shown by their order- 
ing for the start of this current school 
year 110 additional 16mm. projectors from 
the ane Corp., of Chicago. This is said 
to be the largest single school order, for 
16mm. equipment, ever pee by any pub- 
lic school system in this country and is 
indicative of the steady progress being 
made in the field of visual education. 
a * * 


EVERY MONTH the manufacturer of 
Perutz film will award a cash prize of 
$10.00 for each of the five best ee me 
submitted to them. They will also pur- 
chase any negatives which they consider 
good enough for publicity purposes. Pic- 
tures submitted must be good, both pic- 
torially and. technically, and must have 
been taken on Perutz film during the six 
months preceding entry. Every type of pic- 
ture is eligible. For further details write 
the Intercontinental Marketing Corp., 10 
East 40th St., New York City. 
x*« *& &* 


ARTICLES OF their own manufacture are 
announced by Central Camera Co., 230 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. These articles are 
a Film Chest Negative File and Photopure 
Acid Fixer. The Film Chest, complete for 
$2.75, will hold 3600 35mm. negatives. Hu- 
midifier pad and solution are included. 
The Acid Fixer, at 25c a pound, is a rapid 
acting acid hypo for all papers, film, and 
plates. It comes packed in air-tight, lock- 
top containers. One pound makes 64 
ounces of solution. Write to Central Cam- 
era Co., for complete details. 
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~ COURSES in Advertising 
Illustrative ©@ Portrait 





Personal training by expert instructors. 
Individual Resident 
classes only. Exceptional equipment. 


The Ray Schools 
116 So. Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois. Dept. PP 








PHOTO 


$f. 
ENLARGER ie 


Money back guarantee 
A REAL Photo Rosge that does fine 
work. Focuses automatically. Also COPIES 
and has a Contact Printer and Retouchin: 
Table. putqroesine circist tee. Only $5.9 
: ms included 


IDEAL-H, 122 East 25th St., New York 

















AS CARDS **3ior3"™ 


This year send your friends and intimates real per- 

sonal and unusual Christmas Cards. From any Minicam 

or standard size negative or print—and including any 

sentiment you wish, also written or prin signatu 
and print (on a portrait 

25 for $2.98 

50" § 


ff or White) 
100" $3.00 





wi 
double-weight paper 
truly rsonal PCnRI 


Bu: 
STMAS CARDS, 
approximately 4” x 5”. 











including iy oane ae iy soctosing 
negative or prin’ sentiment (3) 
ae int. Order NOW. Inquiries 





name r 
invited on all photographic specialties. 


Dept. XC-7 New York Cit 








_ _GULBERT 
104 Lexington Ave. 





@ Argus and Leica Users @ 
Buy 35 mm Film in Bulk and Save 
Eastman Super X ... DuPont Superior 
100 ft. @ $2.75 

25 ft. @ 89e 


FOB Hollywood CoD 
PACIFIC COAST FILM CO. 
1514 N. Western Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 








WE DO NOT SELL 


cameras or photo supplies but we concen- 
trate our whole efforts on 


SUPERIOR FINISHING 
Write for price list and free mailing bags. 


SCAVERA PHOTO LABORATORY 


421 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 














‘FIVE STAR Service 


% Titles—All with Individual Backgrounds 

% Editing—At Reasonable Rates 

% Short Subjects—8 and 16 mm. 

%& Supersensitive Negative Plus Print—$5.25 

%& All Grades and Makes of Camera Films—$2.50 up 
Complete line of Viscose Sponges and Driers 


Optical Printing—8—9/.—l6mm. 


GENERAL CINE SERVICE 
204 P. East (8th Street 











New York 











MAKE YOUR CAMERA PAY 


Sell snapshots to the press—full time or 
spare time, 
110 pages of complete instructions, real in- 
formation, markets, ete. } 10c 
PHOTO MARKETS 
405-Z Evans Bidg. Washington, D.C. 
































The Super 


Candid Photography. 


for Critical Focusing of 
1/150 Bulb and Time. 


The Supe 
for only $15.00 Postpaid. C.O. 


Olympic for 
SUPER SPEED ACTION PHOTOS 


The most remarkable miniature Camera value of the day and worth several times its price. 
This camera has all the features and advantages of the most expensive models and yet is so 
simplified that any beginner can get the same perfect results as the most demanding enthusiasts of 


It is equipped with - [55 UKAS ANASTIGMAT SHARP FOCUS LENS, minute adjustments 
Y% to 26 feet and infinity, and Shutter Speeds of 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 


Uses 35 M.M. film of all standard makes in daylight Loading Epeete and takes 36 pictures on 
one roll of film. Rewinding is unnecessary after exposure. A Film 
Stop Control eliminates double exposures. Picture Size: 
Corrected Optical View Finder, Built-in Tripod Socket and Cable Release are some additional features. 
uper Olympic is a Precision Instrument throughout and a camera of lasting beauty. ORDER NOW 
.0.D. if preferred, plus postage. Sold with a 10 day MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 
A most practical and beautifully finished Waterproof Leather Case made exclusively for the Super—$3.00 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO., Dept. S.0. 4, 303 West 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 















Counter and Patented Film 
1 by 1% inches. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATES: 25 cents per word. Minimum: 


10 words. 


In Bethlehem 
(Continued from page 14) 














CAMERAS 


FOR SALE—Ampro 16 mm. projector, 
perfect condition, $60.00. 100 ft. reversal 
outfit and formula $4.95. F. H. Boyd, Ash- 
ton, Ill. 


EASTMAN Recomar No. 33 outfit and 
case. Excellent. $40.00. Address Box 18, 
% Popular Photography, 608 S. Dearborn, 
Chicago, Ill. 
RETINA. 
unused. $49.50 with case. 
liamsburg, Va 


MIROFLEX 9x12-F4.5 Tessar, case, 15 
holders. Like new, $125.00. R. C. Case, 
Wickliffe, Ohio. 

WANTED—1x5 Premo No. 9 or Korona 
Series IV. Earlle Studio, LaPorte, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Brand new Contax II F2 
case, filter, hood, $190.00. Malcolm Evans, 
Box 435, Coral Gables, Florida. 


LEICA G everready case $129.50. Shelby, 
30 Church St., New York City. 


EXPERIMENTER will sell Graflex and 
two German cameras, many supplies, also 
16 mm. sound camera, projector and 
equipment. Details, by mail. Hallock, % 
Socony, 26 B’way, New York. 


CONTAX III F2 and case 
Linder, 280 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


NATIONAL Graflex II, $60. Gordon Lord, 
219 E. Jefferson, Morris, Ill. 


WRITE for Confidentjal Price List. Unit- 
ed Camera Exchange, 76 Chambers St., 
New York. 


BANTAM F 2 as on cover $60. Dr. Cras- 
son, 20 S. Broadway, Yonkers, N.Y. 


LOST Kodak Retina No. E 397754MH re- 
ward, Spring, 111 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


WANTED—Speed Graphic in good condi- 
ay with Compur shutter, Zeiss Tessar 
F 4.5 lens. Will pay cash for a good buy. 
Address Box 113, % Popular Photography. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


XMAS bargain list, get our low prices, 
Camera, Movies, Trades. We buy any- 
thing. Robert Block, 154 E. 47th St, New 
York Citys 

TRY Genera 8mm. Film, 200 feet, $1.95. 
Scored for separation. Fromaders, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

CASH for Contax Telephoto Lens. Jones, 
4711 No. Kilpatrick, Chicago. 


DUPONT Superior 35mm. Panchromatic 
film 25’ roll, $1.00, guaranteed. Optical 
Labs., Larchmont, New York. 


UTILITY 16mm. Film Printer and Copier 
with reversing formulas. $19.50 each. 
Genera 16mm. 400 feet rolls, $4.95, post- 
_— Bargain List. Fromaders, Davenport, 
owa. 











F3.5 lens 1/500 rapid shutter, 
Box 1091, Wil- 




















$189.50. G. 






































PHOTO FINISHING 


PHOTOMURALS, giant. enlargements 
easily, economically made. Complete illus- 
trated instructions, $1.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Fogarty, 1689A Capitol, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

ENLARGED jumbo prints from 35mm 
films, 4c ea. Argus, Leica, etc. Fine 
grain developing 25c. Send no money with 
films. Send films to Mulson Studio, 1490 
Stratford Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


ROLLS Developed and 8 Glossy Velox 


prints, 25c coin. Send for Bargain List. 
Photo Shop, Box 218, Augusta, Ga. 














SPECIAL RATES 
FOR READERS 


A special classified rate is now offered for 
readers (non-commercial) who wish to buy. 
sell, or exchange cameras or equipment: 10 














words for $1 Extra words 25c, Payable 
in advance. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED, original poems, songs, for im- 
mediate consideration. Send poems to 
Columbian Music Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 
182, Toronto, Can. 

RIFLES, Shotguns, Target Pistols and 
other firearms accepted in trade at liberal 
allowances on Leicas, Contaxes, Graflexes, 
Weston meters, and all photographic 
equipment, motion picture and “still.” Au- 
thorized dealers for every leading manu- 
facturer including Zeiss, Leitz, Eastman, 
Bell & Howell, etc. National Camera Ex- 
change. Established in 1914, 11 South 
Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 








PATENTS 





| HAVE YOU a sound, practical invention 


for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, 
write Chartered Institute of American In- 
ventors, Dept. 118, Washington, D.C. 





PATENTS. Low Cost. Book and advice 
free. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 758, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








BUYER’S GUIDE 











Chicago, Ill. 





ALMER COE & CO. 


Camera & Photographic Supplies 
Developing, Finishing and Enlarging 
105 No. Wabash Ave. 

718 E. Jackson Blvd. 

18 South La Salle St. 

1645 Orrington Ave., Evanston 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
EARL V. LEWIS CO. 


Use Our Mail Order Service 
For boys, Printing, Enlarging 
13-a West llth St. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
KAY’S 


Dealers in Highgrade Cameras 
Special er Grain Developing 
212 N. SEVENTH ST. 


New York City 
DELTA PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


“Amateur Photo Supplies at 
Professional Rates” 
685 Third Ave. (Near 43rd St.) 























JAMAICA CAMERA STORE 


Visit Our Camera Store 
Complete Photographic Line 
8931-161st St., Jamaica 














INSTRUCTION 


MAKE money in photography. Learn 
quickly at home. Spare or full time. Easy 
plan. Previous experience unnecessary. 
Common school education sufficient. In- 
teresting booklet and requirements free. 
American School of Photography, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 225C, Chicago. 


INCOME from your camera instead of 
expense. Low-cost, home study course 
teaches you to make photographs for 
magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tre- 
mendous demand. Earn good money wher- 
ever you live. Free book. Universal 
Photographers, Dept. P, 10 West 33rd 
Street, New York. 











ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
on page 34. 


1. No. It's a device used for local control in 
enlarging. See p 

. Lejaren 4 Hiller. See p. 46. 
he quarter of what it was originally. See 


2 
3 
27. 

4. x red (A) filter. See p. 40. 

5. Yes. Some _ photographers ~~, one for 
EVERY shot they make. See p. 

6 penne 5 to assist one in nies a print. 
ee p 

7. By usin ‘a larger aperture and throwing 
them out of focus. See p. 

8. The color makes no difference if the room 








has no light leaks. See p. 97. 











couple of figs out of a leather bag, and 
offered them to me. I declined, smiling. 
They were definitely not appetizing. He 
insisted once more. I smiled my best 
smile and shook my head. 

The shepherd thinking he had read my 
mind, bit a corner from each fig, and 
again presented them to me. He had now 
demonstrated that they contained no 
poison. According to his custom it would 
have been insulting for me to refuse. I 
accepted them as graciously as I could. 
They actually tasted rather good. More 
important, the Arab shepherd and I had 
eaten together and we were now friends. 

A posed picture was yet to be taken. 
The genial fellow allowed me to place 
him wherever I chose. I picked the base 
of a tree, with Bethlehem and its bell 
towers on the hill in the distance. It took 
him some time to learn that he must stay 
in that position until I could get back 
to take the picture. 

I focused on the Arab in order to leave 
the distance soft, and exposed for a dark 
tree silhouette. The result was a little 
better than I had hoped for with the han- 
dicap of the barren hill, and a model who 
understood nothing of what it was all 
about. 

I had been interested in the Arab’s 
home-made shepherd’s staff. Before we 
parted I bought it in the ancient fash- 
ion. I held one end of it and gave him 
coin after coin with the other hand, until 
he let go of his end of the staff. I had 
paid four piastres, about twenty cents, 
for a real souvenir. 

Just after dark that night I wandered 
back to the “Shepherds’ Fields.” I sat 
with them around an open fire, ate roast 
lamb and native bread, heard the tinkling 
camel bells as the caravans moved in the 
dark, saw the same stars. It was Christ- 
mas Eve on the Shepherds’ Fields. 

At midnight, back in Bethlehem, I 
crawled through the low door into the 
Church of the Nativity. Candles fur- 
nished the only light. There were of 
course no chairs but the waiting crowd 
was in a gay spirit. At any minute the 
famous bells would ring and the proces- 
sions pass. 

In the dark above the church the bells 
rang out! And the sound of that ringing 
was broadcast over all the world by an 
international radio hookup. Then and 
there I planned a closeup of those real 
Christmas bells the next day. 

The crowd was becoming impatient for 
the procession had been delayed. For 
once I could hardly believe my eyes. 
Men were setting up floodlights and heavy 
35mm. motion picture cameras! 

I pushed my way through the crowd 
and excitedly asked what it was all about. 
The reply was in Italian, which I did not 
understand. But I saw the names on the 
equipment boxes, “The Italian Film In- 
dustry.” I was thrilled that the place 
would soon be lit up, for then I too could 
take pictures. 

But they had seen my camera. They 
called an officer-interpreter. I was in- 
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formed they had an exclusive concession 
from the denomination that controlled 
that particular corridor of the church. It 
would be wise for me, they said, if I did 
not attempt to use my camera. I under- 
stood. Concessions in Bethlehem, mid- 
night, Christmas Eve! 

A swarthy stranger who said he was 
a native of the Argentine, spoke to me 
in fair English a moment later. He had 
overheard the previous conversation, and 
suggested that I get my picture through 
a little window from the courtyard. Ap- 
parently familiar with the premises, he 
led the way through a side door. There I 
could be on neutral ground and unob- 
served. 

Those bright arc lights suddenly flared 
up as the sacred parade appeared. But 
most unlucky for me, one light glared 
through the little window directly into 
the lens of my camera. Pictures were out 
of the question. In another few moments 
the procession was past. 

I groped my way out by the faint candle 
light. Only a few people were staying 
for the later unimportant ceremonies. A 
ramshackle taxi rattled me back to Jeru- 
salem. I consoled myself by saying the 
procession would not have made a good 
picture, anyway. 

It was Christmas day, and so far I had 
no good picture of a Bethlehem woman 
in her typical embroidered costume. Un- 
fortunately most Arab women wear mod- 
ern dresses instead of the older style and, 
worst of all, the average villager will not 
pose where others may see her. 

After much difficulty I found a cul- 
tured young Arab woman who offered 
to help, if I would not reveal her name. 
I promised. Since she came from a neigh- 
boring village she was a little less afraid 
in the Bethlehem community. Normally 
she wore modern dresses, but for this 
special occasion she had brought a valu- 
able embroidered costume, almost a fam- 
ily heirloom. 

It is the duty of nearly all Bethlehem 
peasant women to carry water from the 
cistern to the home. In the village bazaar 
I bought a large jug, such as they use, 
for five piastres (about 25 cents). The 
shopkeeper, filled with curiosity, tried in 
every way possible to find out why I 
should want a jar. It would furnish, I 
thought, just the atmosphere that was 
needed in my picture. 

Then our troubles began. It took an 
hour to find a cistern that looked like 
more than a hole in the ground. I noticed 
the girl was wearing high heeled slippers 
with the ancient costume, so the camera 
was shifted to cut off her feet. 

While a real Bethiehem family looked 
on from the distance, our model became 
very shy. This tall white headdress is 
worn by married women only. She was 
afraid someone might misunderstand, as 
she really was not married. 








WANTED 


Your name and address 
MEXICO CAMERA SPECIALIST 
Foto Mantel Sucr. Rudolf Rudiger, Postbox 1459. 

xico, O.F.- . ranch 1: v. Juarez No. . 
Branch I11: TIJUANA, BAJA CALIFORNIA, FIRST 
STREET NO. 1691/2 
German cameras—Fieldglasses—Movie cameras and 
Projectors 
ASK FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUES. 
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The peasant family which was watch- 
ing the procedure interested me, so with 
the help of an angle view finder, I shot a 
picture of them a few minutes later. 
While it is probably more accurate, with 
the old man’s pipe and the girls’ rather 
modern hair dress, it of course will not 
do for a Bethlehem scene as the world 
imagines it. 

I felt that a good picture should show 
the relation of this peasant country to 
the village and church. A view from 
the cistern itself would not do it. So my 
model with her big earthen jar posed as 
if she were resting on her way home from 
the cistern. 

In this case I should have used a yellow 
filter to hold the white headdress in con- 
trast against the blue sky. I had forgot- 
ten to bring it, so I excused myself on 
the grounds that I had too many other 
things to do. The picture was taken at f 8, 
1/60 second. 

One more subject would complete my 
series, the Christmas Bells of Bethlehem. 
The night before there was, of course, 
no chance of getting a picture in the 
towers above the church. Now as I 
searched every corner I could not even 
find a stairway leading to them. It was 
some time before a long-robed monk in- 
dicated a locked door which gave access 
to the stairs. 

But the monk was cautious. Would we 
steal the bells? They are valuable mer- 
chandise. Or ring them? For if we 
should ring the bells now at the wrong 
hour, all people would come running. He 
said, “It would be calamity.” But all 
these fears suddenly vanished when I 
slipped a five piastre piece into his hand. 
The key was produced and up the stairs 
we climbed. 


Did you ever try to squeeze into a little | 


square tower beside some bells, and at 
the same time take a picture of them? I 
found it would not work. The only ap- 
parent solution in this case involved 
climbing outside the open tower where 
one could hang from a railing with one 
hand and take a picture from the other. 

Trying not to look at the ground, I 
pointed the camera as best I could. It 
was focused at infinity and stopped down 
to f 11, leaving the bells in silhouette. 
Leica, Perutz film, 1/60 second. My aim 
was good in only two of six shots. 

Past those silent bells I looked out over 
the old roofs of Bethlehem. Past the 
real Christmas bells of all the world to 
a village of all time! I was glad that I 
had come even so far to take some pic- 
tures of Christmas.—® 
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THE NEW 


CANDICAM 


MINIATURE 
> CAMERA 


Makes 16 Pictures 
on Standard Vest 
Pocket Film 





No larger than a tennis ball, the new CAN- 

ICAM is superbly constructed, has a mechan- 
ism of remarkable precision and is the most 
outstanding example of the progress made in 
camera construction today. It has a rapid 
Duplar lens and may be used for time as well 
as snapshot exposure. Optically ground re- 
flecting finders show the image in clear de- 
tail. It is simple to load, easy to manipulate 
and makes |6 needle-sharp pictures that en- 
large beautifully to any size. It is superbly 
finished in genuine leather. It measures just 


2\/4,” square. . . . Sent postpaid on receipt of 

price or mailed C.O.D. —- - 50 

tion guaranteed or money re- 

Yonded, ON ...ccine ee 3 
WHITESTONE COMPANY 

Whitestone, New York 














The NEW QUICK-SET 
DARK ROOM CLOCK 


If there’s any accessory that should be close to 
the dark room owner’s heart it is this QUICK- 
SET dark room clock. All electric, this amazing 
clock has everything that could possibly be de- 
manded in a dark room. The dial is illuminated 
by a tiny red bulb that is perfectly safe for all 
except panchromatic films. Even ‘‘pan’’ film is 
safe if the clock is set so its direct rays do not 
strike the film. Then there is a built-in alarm 
that relieves the dark room worker of that I- 
wonder-if-it-has-had-enough-time worry. Additional 
accuracy is assured by the new duplex dial gradu- 


ations. Nothing has been forgotten—including 
economy. The QUICK-SET dark room clock’s 
operating cost is negligible. It will pay back a 
hundred times what it cost. Price $5.50. 


WHITEHALL SPECIALTY Co. 
1246 FULLERTON AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





—_— 








Announcan 1g 








HABER & FINK, Inc. 


CAMERA EXCHANGE 
Opens October 15, 1937 


Complete line of photographic equipment including still and movie cameras—Projectors 
—Kodaks—Minicams and accessories—Imported Cameras—Binoculars—Optical goods. 
Mail order business will receive prompt attention. 


16 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Bass Bargaingram 





Vol. 27 No. 12 


179 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DECEMBER, 1937 





Bass Says: 


Talk about a sailor taking his girl 
for a row in the park, or the post- 
man on a hiking tour... 
here at BASS make quite a nuisance 
of themselves proudly displaying 
shots of their vacation, their pets, or 
their infant prodigies. Yes, we take 
our own medicine here. 


tiharlesliaes 


the boys 


President. 








Write for 
the new 


RCA 


Sound 
on Film 
Bulletin 


Lists all the new appar- 
atus that offers you prac- 
tically professional per- 
formance. It’s free. 
Write Dept. PP. 





stigmat F :3.8 lens, Pron- 


er case, vel- 
vet lined. 


$29.75 


tor speed shutter with de- 7 
layed action, sole leath- (PF 


DE FRANNE 
SPORT 


214x314, also takes 16 V. P. on 
No. 120 roll, Rodenstock Ana- 












three holders. Astounding 


DE FRANNE 
NORFOLK 


9x12cm., double extension film pack and plate 
camera, ground glass back, g3 A i 


F: nastigmat 


ar 4 
in Auto shutter, film 2 $16.75 





(qe 






‘ 


2 


a 6«with 
yp 


tar Anastigmat F:4.5 lens, 


See ‘POLLINA 


A 35 mm. candid camera 


automatic counter 


and film locking device, 
optical view finder, 
focuses to 4 ft. A 
precision 
making 36 exposures 
24x36mm. with Cer- 


instrument 


Vario $18.90 





shutter 


Eveready case 


$5.00 
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CANDID CAMERA 
BARGAINS 


Like ee oo spose > chrome, 50mm. Sum- 
mar F:2 lens, Eveready case. 
List $221.10. Special at $157.50 


Contax Model I, speeds 2 sec. to 1/1000 
n 


Tessar F :2.8 lens and case, fine $109.50 


condition ; 
Contax Model II, chrome, 50mm. Sonnar F :2 


lens, Eveready case, _ like $177 50 


new 
Contax Model II, 50mm. Sonnar F:1.5 lens 


= ous” case, like new. $237.50 


me a Ill, am. Sonnar F.2 lens 
an veready case, like new. 

List $298.00. Bass price.............. $227.50 
Contax Model III, 50mm. Sonnar F:1.5 lens 


d . Li 
| = Aaeaatnd case. List $386.00. $287.50 


Contaflex with 50mm. Sonnar F:2 lens 


= ew case. Like new. $260.00 


agg 9 Pn 4 en Sonnar_ ‘F:1.5 
ens, with Eveready case. Like 
new. List $449. Price.............-. $320. 0 


Extra lenses for Contaflex: Like new. 


— F :4, List $85.00. $63.75 
— F :4. List $108.00. $81.00 


oo F:2. List $215.00. $161.25 


Plate backs for Contax or Contaflex. 
Like new. List $25.00. Price 


each $15.00 


Fieve ag? . Conus: or Contaflex. 
ike new. ist $1.80. rice 
each $1.20 
































THE 
INSTOSCOPE 
at ONLY 
ae $2.60 


a900Us: 
‘meaner Case 50c extra 


Q2 
Shield 





Ever ready—instant—one hand operation— 
shows time from 30 minutes to 1/1000 sec. 
From F :2 to F :22 Clear, non-corrosive, perma- 
nent scales. An excellent meter. 


MIDGET 
MARVEL 


pian. Copter Se ny one piece 
10 - « » focuses to t. ario 
chumer F:4.5 Anastigmat $19.50 








(Write for New Bass Bargaingram) 


FANS 





CAMERA CO. 


Dept. P.P. 


179 West Madison Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


T he Camera Cross Roads of the World” 





GRAFLEX 
BARGAINS 


Clearance of Used: 


need Press sraflex, box only, no $34.50 
5x7 Auto Graflex, 81.” Kodak $74 50 


Anastigmat F :4.5 lens..................%. 


5x7 Home Portrait Graflex, no 
lens $87.50 
5x7 Home Portrait Graflex, 914” Velostig- 


- F:4.5 lens, in shut- $137.50 


SPEED 
GRAPHICS 


314x444, Speed 

Graphic, = _ $80 
x ee raphic, 

less ome PC IES $80 

ae Zeiss Tessar F :4.5 

in ompur 

Model A . $43.50 
ne Zeiss Tessar F :4.5 
in ompur 

B shutter a sce $47.00 

514” Carl Zeiss Tes- 


F:3.5 i a 
ron iy 3 ee sand $82 


| lene 7 


pM aa Finder installed, $27.50 


Kalart Speed Flash Gun with spe- 
cial mounting for Graphic, fired $13.50 


mag eam Speed $ 95.00 


Model C Speedgun. ........................ $12.50 
































FILMARUS 
and FILMAREX 
ENLARGERS 


Filmarex Model O for negative 24x36mm., 
3x4cm., 41/x6cm., and 6x6cm., with masks, 
condenser, ruby focus filter, precision con- 
struction, with 9cm. Anastigmat F4.5 $50 
lens. Iris diaphragm...............-..0- 
Filmarex Model _O with 55cm. Ana- $45 
stigmat F:4.5. Iris diaphragm............ 
Filmarex Model O without lens but $35 
threaded for Leica lenses 

Filmarus for negatives 24x36mm., or 3x4cm. 
fine glass negative carrier, fitted with 55mm. 
Anastigmat F :6.3 lens, focusing filter, con- 
denser, well made and mounte 


a een $27.50 
With F:4.5 Anastigmat.......0.00----+ $36.00 


a ee Holder with adjust- $4.95 


Filmarex—the last word in miniature enlargers. 
35mm. to 214x214 with 2 lenses, 2 sets 


f ; holder, 
‘<c. Oustanding rales st. SLOO-OO 


BOOKS 


or Annual by Henry Lester, $3.00 $.98 














Lights and Shadows, beautiful collec- 
cian Of mudes $.50 

















































William Keighley, Ace 
Director © Warner ros.’ 
Su, er-musical production, 
‘Variety S: ow” 


Dick Powell, Fred Waring, a 

Rosemary Lane, Ted Healy, e 

Priscilla Lane, Lee Dixon s ? 
—a few of the many 


stars in the film..- 










FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD MOTION PICTURE DIRECTOR 
OF WARNER BROS. PRODUCTIONS 


says: “it takes a precision- 
puilt camer? with a good 
lens to make good movies 
, - That’s why amateurs can 
produce such good pictures 
with the palm -size Filmo.” 


@ William Keighley, renowned Warner Bros. direc- 
tor, uses a Filmo for his personal movies. He knows 
that good movies without a good camera are a matter 
of luck, that Filmo amateur cameras are built to the 
identical precision standards of the Bell & Howe 
rofessional equipment which has always been ac- 


cepted as the very finest in Hollywood and abroad. 


You will find it easy to get those priceless scenes 

with a Filmo. The subject is always distinct through 

the spyglass viewfinder, and what you see, you get. Even 

the lowest-priced Filmo has a lens capable of indoor 

as well as outdoor shots. 

THE DELIGHT OF COLOR MOVIES CAN This Filmo uses inexpensive g millimeter film, 
records the action at still-picture COST. -- in beautiful 

full color or in theater-quality black-and-white. 

BE YOURS, TOO ..-- EASILY ait INEXPEN- Palm size, Filmo is easily carried in a pocket. It is 

the world’s smallest, handiest camera, capable of 

movies you will show with pride. With fine, anastig- 


SIVELY . . WITH THIS . 
matic F 3.5 lens, only $55 at camera stores every” 
where. Other 8 mm. and 16 mm. Filmos from $65 to 
$1155. 16mm. sound film projectors, $465 and up- 


REMEMBER to mail the coupon for the booklet, 


eas" 
ej : “How to Make Inexpensive Personal Movies.” Bell 
: @ & Howell Company, Chicago, New York, Holly- 
wood, London. For thirty years the world’s largest 
manufacturer of precision equipment for motion 
i d 
| 
# 









picture studios of Hollywood and the world. 











BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1806 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me the book. 
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KODAK BANTAM SPECIAL 


(Left) Performs brilliantly in any weather, under all 
conditions. Lens, the super-corrected, super-fast Kodak 
Anastigmat EKTAR /f.2.0. 1/500-second Compur-Rapid 
shutter. Range finder, military-type, split-field, coupled 
with focusing mechanism. Stainless steel fittings. Bril- 
liant die-cast, machined aluminum body. Use Kodak 
Panatomic or Super X Film, and get needle-sharp 
negatives, superb enlargements (standard low-cost 
size, 23% x 4 inches). Also makes full-color 

transparencies on Kodachrome Film. Price, $110 





=> KODAK RETINA 
KODAK RECOMAR 18 , . oa Fa a; — New super lens, Kodak Anastigmat 


EKTAR f.3.5. 1/500-second Compur- 
(Belew) Kodak Anastigmats 4:5 Rapid shutter. For black-and-white 
ens, 1/250-second Compur pictures capable of extreme enlarge- 
man ea Built-in self timer. ment: Kodak ‘‘SS,’’ Panatomic, Super 
ee ag bellows and X, Infra-Red Film. For full-color trans- 
ed. Ground-glass focusing parencies: Kodachrome Film. (Nega- 
back. Utilizes the almost limit- tive size approximately 1 x 14 inches.) 
less emulsions available in film 


MO ws | Film-measuring device. 
ae ond plates, A "py } Exposure counter. Price, $57 50 
Pictures, 24 x 3% . 
inches. Price, $54 





KODAK SENIOR 
SIX-20 (f.4.5.) 


(Right) Combination of 
body shutter release and 
eye-level finder offers new 
picture-making certainty 
.--minimizes camera move- 
ment, catches the scene 
when it’s right. Kodak 


Anastigmat f.4.5 lens; 
1/200 Kodamatic shutter. 
One-finger bed release. 


24 x 3%-inch $2950 


pictures. Price, 


See these and other Kodaks at 
your dealer's. Kodaks from $5; 
Brownies from $1... Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Only Lattman makes the Kodak 
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